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ENGLISH MAIDEN OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


«There are no maids like English maids.” —Tennyson. 


(Specially drawn for “ Home Words” by AIMER G, CLIFFORD.) 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE FUTURE IN THE DISTANCE. 
YOUNG man and woman stood together 
By ( A leaning over the little railing which 
crowned the sea-wall of the South Coast 
fishing town of Crover. He was clad in work- 
man-like rough tweeds, such as any sensible man wears when he has hard work of any sort in hand, 
and which sets off vigour of an athletic type better than any other garments. His companion wore 
« white hat, a blue serge skirt, and a tartan shawl about her shoulders, making an acceptable bit 
of warm colour against the silvery seascape, with its one or two outward-bound vessels which 
looked as if they were fading into another world. 

A middle-aged gentleman—lounging on the crest of the cliff which rose behind the esplanade, and 
seemed almost to threaten to bury a few small houses nestled under its beetling brow—watched the pair. 

“A courting couple,’ he said to himself, ‘Natives of the place, I imagine: for nearly all yisitors 
have departed. Happy young people, belonging to that class of life whose best ambitions are well 
within reach, and are far less dependent on changing circumstances than are the ambitions of other 
classes. I daresay he works in the quarries behind me; and it is certain she knows how to make her- 
self look pretty without wasting money on finery. How happy they ought to be, if they only knew 
it! But I daresay they are content enough—especially just now !” 

- That is how things looked from a distance. Had the watcher been within earshot he would have 
learnt that ‘all is not gold that glitters.” } 

“Tam so sorry you feel in this way, Arthur,” said Lizzie to her companion. 

“There would be no need for you to be sorry, Lizzie, if only you could see things from my point. We 
might be married at once, and go off together, oa see something of the world, and make our fortunes, 
and never again come near this stagnant old Crover till we can take a set of rooms at the Cinque Port 
Hotel, and astonish the natives!” 

eS We might be married at once, Arthur,” said the girl gently, “if only you would stay here—I 
mean if you had wished to stay here,” she added. 

“You are pulling all your own way,” he answered. ‘' You don’t think of me at all.” 
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“ Arthur,” she said gently, “ when you first spoke 
to me—when you first told me you cared for me— 
T said at once that I could never leave grandfather 
during his lifetime: and then you answered, 
‘What need? The old gentleman can live with 
us, and two will be better than one to take care 
of him.’ If you had not said that, I should have 
known from the beginning that it was no use 
there being anything between us, and I should 
have put an end to it at once.” 

“Telling me you did not care for me, I suppose,” 
answered the young man, rather bitterly. 

“Telling you you 
must not care for 
me,” corrected the 
girl, with a steady 
calmness which 
evidently cost her a 
great effort. “But | 
when you spoke as 


you did, I thought 
3 





He interrupted 
her. “Of course I 
spoke under strong 
feeling. I was not 
going toloseyou. I ‘| 
didn’t care what Ij. 
said. That’s what lL 
feel, Lizzie. I love 
you eyer so much 
better than you love 
me—for your love 
doesn’t carry you a 
bit out of your own | 
way. You can al- 
ways weigh your 
words beforehand, 
and then of course 
you can stand to 
them—and are able 
to bring mine up 
against me.” 

Lizzie did not answer. She had thoughts which 
could not readily find words, though her heart 
rebelled hotly against the accusation. But when 
those we love are unjust to us, to whom on earth 
can we appeal? Besides, any self-defence seems 
condemnation of them, and that perhaps would be 
the worst bitterness for us. 

“Tt is not as if you were maintaining your 
grandfather, and I asked you to leave him to shift 
for himself!’ cried the young man. “ Of course, I 
should never do sucha thing as that! But he has 
his own money.” 

Lizzie looked at Arthur with pathetic eyes. 
“T should not have been able todo much for him 
if he had not,” she said meekly. “ But neither 
will twelye pounds a year do much for an infirm 


“It is not as 
if. . Lasked 
you to leave him to shift 

for himself."—age 4. 
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old man without a good deal of love and duty to 
help it out.” 

“Why, the Bible says that a man shall ‘leave 
father and mother, and cleave to his wife’—and, 
of course, man includes woman, because the greater 
includes the less,” argued Arthur Sands, rather 
pompously quoting a phrase he had heard at the 
Debating Club. 

“Yes, we must cleave to husband or wife when 
we have them,” answered Lizzie timidly; “and 
no one would think otherwise. But isn’t that 
something different from deserting fathers or 
mothers if they need 
us, and taking to 
ourselves husbands 
or wives? Didn't 
we hear on Sunday 
that to excuse one- 
self from one’s duty 
=e to one’s parents, be- 
cause one chooses to 
geet married, was as 
bad as excusing one- 
self because one 
chose to give a gift 
to the Temple, and 
was making the 
Word of God of no 
effect 2?” 

* Ah, Lizzie,” said 
the young man, 
shaking his head, 
* you’re very clever 
in explaining away 
anything which 
seems to speak on 
my side. And after 
all, Maxwell isn't 
your own father: 
he’sonly your grand- 
father!” 

“Oh, Arthur!” 
the girl cried, a note 
of indignation in her voice, “as if that makes any 
difference! Don’t I owe to grandfather as muchas 
any daughter could owe? Didn’t he take Cousin 
Ted and me when we were poor little orphans—or 
worse —and didn’t he work hard in his old age, 
that we might be well brought up in a home of 
our own? I should owe the same duty to anybody 
who had done that, if they were no kin at all. 
‘Only my grandfather!’ You shouldn’t have said 
that, Arthur.” Tears were very near. 

“ Now, now,” said Arthur, rather coaxingly, ‘I 
didn’t mean any harm, I’m sure. I speak rash, 
perhaps, because I feel it is so hard! There’s Ted, 
now. He owed his grandfather as much duty as 
you do: if he’d stayed at home it would have 
made getting away easier for you,” 


s _ 


GOD'S 


“They could have hardly done without me—til] 
Ted had got a wife,” pleaded Lizzie. “A woman 
mayn’t earn much, but she can save a good deal. 
And, Arthur, it was no fault of mine that Ted 
went, Things were rather different then—and he 
was too young to know what it all meant.” 

“What did it mean? That’s just what none of 
us have ever known.” 

“T’m not thinking of why he ran away, and all 
that,” returned Lizzie. “There I’m as much in 
the dark as anybody. I mean Ted was too young 
to know what his running off would 
and home. 


bring on grandfather 
Grandfather was never the same 
again. Ithink he might have 


been fit for work for years 
longer if that hadn’t hap- 
pened. Itcut him deep.” 

“Tt shouldn’t,” said 
Arthur decidedly. 
“There’s no particular 
disgrace in a boy’s run- 
ning away. Others 
do it.” 

“ Well,” said Lizzie 
wita a sigh, “there 
was no disgrace that 
Crover could see. 
Ted’s master, Mr. 
Bland, was very good, 
and said Ted had al- 
ways served him 
splendidly, and he 
was not going to have 
any talk against hii 
when he was not there 
to answer. But I 
could never help feel- 
ing that Mr. Bland 
was holding some- 
thing back, and I 
know grandfather 
felt it so too. And 
then grandfather 
could not help remembering that Ted’s father, poor 
Aunt Kate’s husband, had got into great trouble 
years ago, and was transported.” 

“Did Ted know about that—about his father ?” 
whispered Arthur. 

“Yes,” answered Lizzie reluctantly. “He'd 
known it for three or four years before he went 
away. He asked some question which could not 
be answered without the truth. That was when 
I first heard it myself. Grandfather put it very 
kindly too, though he has told me he had never 
liked Aunt Kate’s husband, and was vexed at the 
marriage. He told Ted his father had never owned 
himself guilty of the theft. But it was so proved 
as to satisfy the judge. I remember grandfather 


“Tle described Ted 
pretty well.'""—Page 5. 
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said, ‘He may have been innocent: only God can 
always know the truth.’ And Ted said, ‘I be- 
lieve he was innocent; but, any way, he was 
punished all the same.’ Ted repeated that once 
or twice afterwards.” 





CHAPTER II. 

THE AMBITION OF ARTHUR SANDS, 
Tur two stood side by side in silence fora few 

minutes. Lizzie was the first to speak. 
‘Sometimes I fancy Mr. Bland thinks something 
which he has never said—and then again, 
I wonder if Ted did really run away. 
He might have met with some 
accident, and never been heard 
of again. He loved the sea,— 
and then too he was-always 
climbing about. Sometimes 
I’ve looked down in 


ings among the cliffs, 
and wondered if all 
that is left of poor 
Tedmay not be lying 
there:” 

*“Oh,nonsense; you 
must not fancy such 
things!” said the 
young man. “Be- 
sides, thoughtit was 
made quite clear that 
Ted had been seen far 
away on the Great 
East Road hours 
after heought to have 
been at home?” 
Tigi shook her head with a gentle 
sadness. 

*A mnavvy on tramp came into 
Crover, and when he heard Ted was 
missing, he declared he had met just 
such an one. He described Ted pretty 
well too; but I never felt sure that he 
had not picked up bits of the descrip- 
tion when he first heard that some one was a- mis- 
sing, and had then pieced them together.” 

“Why should he do that?” asked Arthur in- 
credulously. 

“He might not mean to do it,” said Lizzie; 
“ people let their fancy run away with them some- 
times. He had passed a lad—then he heard one was 
missing—and he may have jumped to the conclu- 
sion that was the lad he had seen. People do such 
things. I believed him at first; but afterwards, 
when I found how he let people ‘treat’ him, and 
how his story grew and grew, I began to haye my 
doubts.” 

“Well, at any rate, Ted is gone, and has never 
been heard of since, and there’s no help for us from 


those narrow open- .. 
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F- “'*T've got 
;: brains, and 

, mean to use 
them.’ ""—Page 6. 


that quarter,” re- 
marked Arthur. 
*And after what 
you've told me to-night, I wonder the less at his 
running off! There’sa bit of something of the 
same feeling in my own wish to get away from 
Crover. If you'd look a little at my side of the 
case, you might suspect it for yourself. It is all 
very well for you to cling to Crover, where the 
Maxwells have been so well thought of for gene- 
rations; though why they stuck to such a dead- 
and-alive hole I can’t imagine, and it’s only come 
toa twelve pounds annuity for the last of them. 
But do you think you would like Crover so well 
if everybody in it knew you were a parish boy, 
without even a name of your own, except the 
ridiculous ‘Arthur Sands’ that they gave me 
along with the parish corduroy? You don’t seem 
to consider or remember that, Lizzie Maxwell.” 
She looked up at him with frightened eyes. She 
could not defend herself at this point. Really her 
only thought had been that her lover, Arthur 
Sands, was the cleverest, best-looking, most pro- 
mising young man on the whole coast! It had 
never occurred to her to wish that he had whole 
tribes of cousins and second cousins, after the com- 
mon fashion of that much-intermarried neigh- 
bourhood. Andif he had been of kin toall Crover, 
he would have still been to her one apart, so glori- 
fied by her love that she might have almost 
resented family resemblances, which would have 
seemed to her to be only carictuares. 
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“O Arthur!” she gasped, “what does 
that matter? Everybody respects you, 
and if anybody ever reflects how few ad- 
vantages you had (I don’t believe they 
think of it), they can only feel that the 
more credit 2 

“Oh yes,” interrupted Arthur with a fine 
scorn. ‘I daresay they remark I’m a very 
decent young fellow ‘considering.’ I dare 
say they are thankful that I’m not the 
sort likely to come back on their rates in 
my old age! -But it would always stand 
in my light here. I should be allowed to 
cet on so far, and then no further.” 

“T do not believe it,’ pleaded Lizzie 
earnestly. ‘“‘The manager said to grand- 
father that the next time they wanted an 
overseer i 

Arthur laughed bitterly. “Oh yes,” he 
said, “to live in one of the nice little five-roomed 
cottages, and have a ‘rise’ of two or three pounds 
a year till one gets something like a hundred and 
thirty, and there stick. No, Lizzie, it’s not good 
enough for me. And I'll take care that it’s not 
good enough for the girl I love.” 

“Tt is quite good enough for me,” said Lizzie 
tenderly. “Id wish nothing better, Arthur. 
What could be better? A safe living by an honest 
trade, a happy home in God’s sunshine, and a 
thankful feeling that you’d tried to do your duty 
to those who’d been good to you. Arthur, you 
may laugh at me, but it’s my notion, that if an 
angel came down to stay on earth, that’s the sore 
of life he’d choose.” 

“Tt’s what any dunce can do,” answered Arthur, 
“and I’ve got brains, and mean to use them.” 

“One can use brains anywhere,” pleaded Lizzie. 
“Don’t you think there is as good brainwork in 
making the most of honest earnings, asin scheming 
to get more—mayhe not quite so honestly.” 

“Why should I go on quarrying stones, when I 
might be digging for gold?” asked the youth. 
* Took here, Lizzie, even one day’s good luck at 
the new mines we’re hearing about could give me 
more than I should earn in the quarry in forty 
years. And think of the fortunes that are made !”’ 

“Everybody who goes gold-mining does not 
make a fortune,” said Lizzie. 

“ No, of course, not,” retorted Arthur, “ just as 
everybody who goes into quarrying don’t make 
a living at it. There are people who will stick 
anywhere. That’s not my sort. Even if one of the 
big plums doesn’t fall to me, I shan’t get only the 
very least of the currants, you rest assured. I 
may easily come home the richest man in Crover, 
without making any wonderfully tremendous 
stroke, And I may not be so long about it either. 
Then your grandfather shall have a pony chaise 
of his own, instead of a cast-off old Bath chair.” 








GOD'S 


“CGrandfather does not need to look very far into 
the future, I’m afraid,” said Lizzie mournfully. 

‘Nonsense! I may be back with a tidy little 
sum in a year’s time, Lizzie,” he answered, “and 
the old gentleman’s as likely to live that length 
us either you or me. You see, Lizzie,’ he went 
on more genially, ‘“‘as you won't come with me, 
I’m bound to come back as soon as I’ve made 


something—though it may be a loss of time—and 
then, honour bright, I'll promise to stay in Crover 
”__something in the girl’s face checked what 
and he changed it to—* 


till 
he was going to say, 
you are willing to 
come with me.” 

“ Arthur!” cried 
Lizzie, “ you know 
it is not because I 
am not willing to 
come with you that 
I stay athome. It 
is only thatI must! 


till 


I cannot bear the 
thought of your 
going away so far 
—alone —and 
thinking, perhaps, 


from what you say 
—that I don’t care! 
—itseems—it seems 
‘and she fell 
to bitter weeping. 
The young man’s 
arm stole round her. 
‘*T know you care,” 
he said. “I know 
you are good and 
true, although I do 
think” — here he 
paused a moment—‘I do think you should 
not think so meanly of me, Lizzie, as 
to fancy I shan’t come back? Why, what am 
I going for? Only that I may gain something 





could see 
the cosy 


interior.’—Page 7. 


for you. Why do I want to be rich? Only 
for your sake. The more you say you are con- 
tent as you are, the more I long to get you 


something better. You look pretty to me, Lizzie, 
in this poor old shawl and that shabby skirt. 
The more I see these, the more I wish you should 
have of the best. I'll come back, Lizzie. Never 
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GOLD 7 


think otherwise. 
expecting me?” 

“Of course you will, Arthur,” she sobbed. Then 
she tried to command herself, and said, “ You will 
come back, I know; but if—if anything happens 
that would make you rather not come, remember, 
I’m holding you quite free. I shouldn't like you 
to feel you had broken any promise. I should not 
like to fancy you had behaved badly.” 

‘Don’t talk any nonsense, you 
woman,’ whispered the lover. 

By this time they had left the esplanade, where 
a few twinkling 
lights rather dis- 
played the twilight 
than illumined it. 
They climbed the 
narrow footpath 
which turned aside 
to the little houses 
under the beetling 


And I suppose I shall find you 


dear little 


cliff. In front of 
the last they 
paused, hand 
clasped in hand. 


No curtain was yet 
drawn, and they 
could see the cosy 
interior, the bright 
fire on the red 
brick, the grand- 
looking old man 
resting in his big 
armchair, the open 
Bible by his side, 
as he turned from 
it in the waning light. 

The lovers’ parting was a 
silent one. But as Lizzie entered 

her dwelling, Arthur lingered long 
enough to hear the grandfather’s cheery welcome: 
“Come, my lass; I’m just wearying for you.” 

‘T suppose I would have been a brute to have 
taken her away,” reflected the young man, as he 
ran lightly down the declivity ; “and, after all, if 
she had consented to marry now and go out with 
me, there must have been some little delay. Now 
Ican goatonce. And I can go, straight ahead, 


where I could scarcely have taken her.” 
(To be continued.) 
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ingly of God? Can we begin 
the New Year better than by 
afresh act of faith in “the love which He has 
tous”? 

I want every reader of “ IJome Words” to think 
of God in the New Year as THE GREAT GIVER. 
If we were told of a great king who made it 
known to his subjects that on one day in the 
year, at one hour, and at one place, he would 
grant every request made to him, what a gather- 
ing there would be! Think then of the Wing 
of kings, the Author and Giver of all good 
gifts, who is sending abroad, in His Wonderful 
Book, the gracious word to every sinner and every 
sorrower, ‘‘ Ask”? :—ask every day, at every hour, 
at every place—‘ and ye shall receive!” 

Has it ever occurred to you that the felt-sense 
of our need of God’s gifts is intended to help us to 
understand what a Great Giver He is? We cer- 
tainly could not understand it otherwise. How 
should we ever read aright His Father-heart of 
bounty if we did not look to Him for our “ daily 
bread’? Even in this lesser gift how little we 
comprehend the measure of His open Hand, and 
our great debt! Reckon up the money value of 
food for a single year, freely given by the Great 
Husbandman in the harvest-fields of the wide 
world. Why, the figures would be overwhelming: 
the amount would empty every bank. We need, 
for our own population alone of forty millions, at 
a very low average for each, a granary of food 
equal in value to about £730,000,000. Each town, 
with fifty thousand people in it, requires nearly 
£1,000,000 to pay the food-bill for the year. And 
God is the Giver of it all! Nota grain of wheat 
could man produce, or the harvest of that singlo 
grain. God alone gives grain and harvest. He 
“onens”? His Wonderful Hand, and “ filleth all 
things living with plenteousness.”’ If we could 
but rightly feel our need of “daily bread” for a 
single day, how we should thank Him for it! 
Would there be one home in which no ‘“ grace” 
of gratitude was heard ? 

Just so it is with the higher gifts of Grace—all 
that is meant by and included in the “ One Un- 
speakable Gift’”—‘‘ the Bread of Life.” No one 
can possibly calculate the infinite value of that 
Gift. But before we can form any estimate of its 
worth we must know something of our need, 

Whilst we are living, as the poor prodigal did, in 
the far-off land of self-seeking and indulgence in 
sin, we can have no desire at all for the Heavenly 


(pes we possibly think too lov- 






** He loved me, and gave Himself for me.’’— Gal. ii. 20. 


BY THE REY. CHARLES BULLOCK, B.D., AUTHOR OF ‘THE WAY HOME.” 
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food. Even when ‘famine’ comes = 
and we “begin to be in want,” we Zo 
vainly try, as he did, to feed on 
“husks”: until the thought of “Home,” and 
“bread enough and to spare” there, rouses the 
sense of need, and prompts the resolve, “I will 
arise and go to my Father.” 

If, then, we would indeed know the preciousness 






of God’s spiritual gifts, we must first discover 


somewhat of our need. And this is just what the 
Gospel tells us God is watting to show us all in 
the light of His wonderful love. Even the father 
of the prodigal sent many longing, loving thoughts 
after his wandering son. “How much more” 
are God’s “thoughts”—thoughts of love and 
peace and blessing—like winged messengers of 
grace, ever hovering over us! By His providence, 
by His mercies (‘‘new every morning”), by our 
home treasures, by our home trials and bereave- 
ments (“angels in disguise”’), above all by His 
Spirit (revealing the mystery of Calvary’s Re- 
deeming Love), He “pleads” with us—seeks to 
awaken us to what we have lost and are losing 
apart from Him, and prompts us to come from 
the dreary desert of sin and death into the bright 
sunshine of the Homeland. Only hearken to the 
gentle, constraining whispers of love and grace 
ever falling on the believing ear: only ask the 
Divine Teacher, ‘Show me myself, and show me 
Thyself”: and there will soon be hunger for 
“the Bread of Life ’’—the bliss of His forgiveness 
who “loves us better than He knows’—relief 
from the burden and guilt of sin—the true life, 
and the true joy, and the true holiness, which are 
the earnest of perfect life and joy and holiness in 
the sinless and tearless world above! And thus, 
in the abundant answer of grace, you will at 
least begin to learn ‘how much you owe.” 

But I must cease from what is indeed a vain 
attempt to describe the Great Giver and His Won- 
drous Grace. To one and all the New Year's 
message comes—the message of “ love Divine, all 
love excelling.” We cannot know all this love 
means, but we may know something. Those 
who know the most feel most that it “passeth 
knowledge.” 

Only be sure, poor sinner, it is love to thee! 
“ He loved me, and gave Himself for me.” Make 
it your New Year’s joy to read and mark and in- 
wardly digest, day by day, every “ precious pro- 
inise ” in His Word which speaks of this bound- 
less love. ‘‘The angels desire to look into these 
things!” Oh! how happy we should he if we all 
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did the same! How we should—the best of us 
and the worst—* grow in grace, and in the know- 
ledge and love of God!” Aye,and how we should 
love man too! What “growing” Christians we 
should be if we received more from the Great 
Giver! What words of cheer we should give to 
the heavy laden; what helping hands to those 
who are weary; what tears of sympathy to those 
who weep; what smiles to the little ones whom 
Jesus loves; what gentle words to win the erring; 
what humble words to win great sinners ; what 
kind words to the aged—and to all! 

Feed, then, on God’s promises. Hide them in 
your heart. Count up the mercies of God, or try 
tocountthem up. Treasure every Almanack text 
this year as true to you! The motto text for 
every month is “I am’—“J am all you really 
need.” Fill up each cheque—for each promise 1S 
a cheque—every morning with the hand of faith, 


and not one cheque shall fail to bring you “ ex- 
ceeding abundantly above all you can ask or 
think.” The Great Giver possesses “ unsearchable 
riches.” Faith may ask much and take much, 
but even faith can never take all. Faith, remem- 
ber, has only one mission, to recezve—to receive 
empty-handed all that God can give or man can 
need. Be ever receiving, and then be ever giving. 
Try to live, by the grace of God, in the spirit of 
the prayer of the Sweet Singer, Frances Ridley 
Havergal, whom all of us remember still :— 


**Oh, fill me with Thy fulness, Lord, 
Until my very heart o’erflow 
In kindling thought and glowing word, 
Thy love to tell, Thy praise to show. 


Oh, use me, Lord, use even me, 

Just as Thou wilt, and when, and where; 
Until Thy blessed Face I see, 

Thy rest, Thy joy, Thy glory share.”’ 
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BY TIIE AUTHOR OF “IlIO0W TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED,” ETC. 


> —If men and 
4 women would 
take as much 
pains to hold 
each other as 
they do to 
catch each 
other, there 
would be fewer 


(Vac and hold! 
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unhappy marriages. 


“ And if the husband or the wife 
In home's strong light discovers 
Such slight defaults as failed to meet 
The blinded eyes of lovers, 


Why need we care to ask ?—who dreams 
Without their thorns of roses, 

Or wonders that the truest steel 
The readiest spark discloses ? 


For still in mutual sufferance lies 
The secret of true living : 

Love scarce is love that never knows 
The sweetness of forgiving.” 


The Head and the Neck.—A husband said to his 
wife, ‘‘ Now, wife, you know I am at the head of the 
house.” “Well,” said she, “you can be at the head 
if you wish; Iam the neck.” ‘“ Yes,” he said, “you 
shall be the neck.” ‘ But, don’t you know,” said she, 
the neck turns the head?” 

In Our own Line.—Let every man strive to succeed 
in his own line. The carpenter who makes good 
chairs and tables better deserves a crown thana king 
who cannot govern. We must all admire and con- 
sider successful the crossing-sweeper whose honest 
pride it was that he could do “an ornamental piece 
of sweeping round a lamp-post.” 

Real Wealth.—Even greater riches than health 


can give come from loving and being loved. Joy is 
Ne 


wealth, and loving and being loved produce the 
highest and most lasting joy. If aman were emperor 
of the whole world, and never had loved, and never 
was loved, he would have to confess that to him the 
time of wealth never came. It is not necessary to be 
rich in order to be happy. It is only necessary to 
love. The real wealth of a man is the number of 
things which he loves and blesses, and by which he 
is loved and blessed. The poorest parents would 
not value a child at less than £1,000, or accept even 
£10,000 for one if offered. What wealth there may 
be under every cottage roof! But love must be 
cultivated if it is to increase, as wild fruits double 
their bearing under the hand of a gardener; and 
love can dwindle and die out by neglect, as choice 
flower-seeds planted in poor soil dwindle and grow 
single. Cultivate love in 1899. 

Success in Life.—“ What a rare thing is success 
in life!” said one friend to another. ‘I often wonder 
whether I shall ever be able to step out of the crowd.” 
“ You may have success in life without stepping out 
of the crowd,” said the friend.” 

‘““On the Wrong Side.’’—We get out of bed “on 
the wrong side,” as it is said, and on that day our 
only pleasure is to be displeased. Like spoiled child- 
ren, we break our toys and cry for new ones. We 
become sick of ourselves through very selfishness: 
and lo! hateful are the bright blue sky and the 
fowls of the air and the lilies of the fields; and we 
care for nobody, and nobody cares for us! “’Tis 
always morning somewhere in the world”—this 
motto, written on a sun-dial, teaches us to look for 
the bright side that belongs to everything. Or if we 
think there is no bright side, it is good advice to 
“polish the other.” 

‘« Perfection.”-—A man who will marry nothing 
less than perfection is “a sour grape hanging by the 
twig of obstinacy on a wall of great expectations.” 
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BY THE REV. W. ODOM, VICAR OF HEELEY, SHEFFIELD. 
AUTHOR OF “ LIFE OF ARCHDEACON BLAKENEY,” ETC, 


* Provide a good knife, right Sheftield is best."— Peter Bayles, 1590. 


HEFFIELD is_ pre-emi- 
nently ‘‘the metropolis of 
steel,” and can supply 
articles in that metal, 

from a massive plate weighing 
thirty tons to the tiny knife 
of less than a grain. Our pre- 
sent business is with Sheffield 
** blades,” which, putting aside 
quantity, can safely 
compete in quality 
with the famous 
‘Damascus blades” 
of bygone times. Al] 
the world over, in 
kings’ palaces, as in 
the rude dwellings 
of the unlettered 
tribes of darkest 
Africa,may be found 
Sheffield blades. A 
razor or knife bearing the trademark of an estab- 
lished Sheffield firm will anywhere hold its own. 

Sheffield has long been famous for its knives. 
Chaucer, the “first great poet of the English race,” 
in his Canterbury Tales (about 1380), describing a 
stout, round-faced miller, says,— 


er er = 


Old Cutlers’ Hall. 


‘fA Shefeld thwytel bore he in his hose.” 


This ‘thwytel,” or “ whittle,” would be the common 
sheath-knife, usually worn at the belt, and in addition 
to ordinary purposes, could be used as a weapon. 
It is shown by an Exchequer record that Sheffield 
cutlery found its way tothe English Court as early 
as 1341. ‘*Hallamshire knives” (Hallamshire is the 
ancient name of the district of which Sheffield is the 
centre) are named in the Liverpool Custom House 
accounts in 1586; and in 1589, amongst other goods 
exported, were ‘‘three gross de Halamshire knyves.” 
The cutlers of Sheffield were formally incorporated 
by Act of Parliament in 1624, and a Cutlers’ “ Hall” 
built some four years later. 

Prominent amongst the many large and noted cut- 
lery works of Sheflield are those of Joseph Rodgers & 
Sons (Cutlers to Her Majesty), Geo. Wostenholin & 
Son, Geo. Butler & Co., Thos. Turner & Co., the Lock- 
woods, Harrisons, and the Mappins. ‘The first named 
firm (established more than 200 years ago) employs 

about 2,000 persons, and has a world-wide reputation. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the cutlery trade of 
Sheffield may be gathered from the fact that the 


weekly output of Rodgers & Sons, in addition to other 
articles, averages 6,000 pairs of table knives and 
forks, 3,000 pairs of carvers, 15,000 razors, and 15,000 
pairs of scissors, whilst of pocket knives about 
160,000 dozens are produced annually. Where do all 
these go, let alone the vast quantity produced by 
other manufacturers? This problem I leave my 
readers tosolve. If the millions of China would only 
give up their “chopsticks,” and take to eating with 
decent knives and forks, what golden days would be 
in store for Sheffield cutlers! It is also estimated 
that this firm alone makes up the tusks of from 1,200 
to 1,500 elephants every year in handles, ete. The 
stock of ivory is rarely allowed to fall below twelve 
tons, and is frequently double that quantity: and 
remember ivory averages £1,000 per ton! 

Here let me recall an incident of the Church 
Congress at Sheffield in 1878. It was the meeting for 
working men, and the Albert Hall was packed with 
more than 3,000 artisans. Archbishop Thomson— 
“the People’s Archbishop ’’—whose name will long 
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“SOME OTHER TIME,” tI 


be revered by Sheffield men, presided. One of the 
speakers, the late Bishop Harvey Goodwin, of Carlisle, 
at once gained the ears and sympathies of his vast 
audience. “T think,” said he, “ of Sheffield every day 
of my life. I shave every morning, and I have gota 
box which contains seven Sheffield razors—one for 
each day of the week. Those razors were given to 
me nearly forty years ago, just at the time I began 
to shave. They were made by Rodgers & Sons of 
Sheffield. When they were given tome by a kind 
friend, he said, ‘I bought those in Sheffield myself ; 
they told me that I had got the best article that 
could be made.’ And they have been, in fact, the very 
best articles I ever had to do with in all my life. 
They haye never been ground in the course of those 
forty years, and I myself never put them upon the 
strop. I found out by experience that my stropping 
made them blunt instead of making them sharp; so 
I just leave them alone, and I shave with them—each 
one to its day—with perfect comfort every day of my 
life. Why doI tell you this? Not merely to make 
you laugh, but because there is a great and impor- 
tant moral connected with it. Why is it that those 
razors, after having been used for forty years, are 
as good now as when I first had them, and such that 
I would not take any price for them? They were 
good Englishmen who made those razors, and they did 
nol scamp their work. I say, then, to you Sheffield 
men—if you want to hold up your heads as you 
ought, as high, honourable workmen, don’t scamp 
your work; do the best you can to turn out the 
very best articles which possibly can be turned out, 
and thus keep up the name of Sheffield.” 

In olden days a knife was usually begun and finished 
by the same man, but now, owing to the intro- 
duction of machinery and the division of labour, 
a sixpenny knife will pass through no fewer than _s _ 
twenty pairs of hands, There are knives of all sizes Specially photographed for “ifome] FORGING A SHEFFIELD BLADE. 
and prices: pocket knives with from one to eight hl di 
blades, pen knives, table knives, carving knives, fruit knives, fish knives—all in bewildering variety 
pruning knives, shoemaker’s knives, bread knives, at prices yarying from sixpence to twenty pounds. 

(To be continued.) 
——— 


: “Some Otber Time,” 
BY THE REV. FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, M.A., AUTHOR OF “SONGS IN SUNSHINE.” 
You think, “I’]l give a hand to Gray— 












F ever it should come about 


That you and Tom seem falling out ; I really will—some other day ”;— 
You feel your temper’s got the slip, Why here’s a bit of homely rhyme 
And cutting words are on your lip ;— . With counsel sage and true ;— 
Or if you linger, half-enticed, Oh, Now’s the time, the only time— 
To tell some story highly spiced, No other time will do. 
About the doings, wrong and rash, One wrote of old, a sage and king, 
Of Mr. Blank and Mrs. Dash ;— A time there is for every thing ; 
Why, here’s a bit of homely rhyme For every work beneath the sun, 
a ith counsel sage and ee = A season when ‘tis meetly done. 
Some other tome, some other time— For selfish folly, idle play, 
Some other time rill do. The season is—Some other day; 
If Green, or Gray, who scorns to shirk, For loving aid and service true, 


Oh, Now’s the time to me and you. 
One word to close my homely rhyme— 
An earnest word and true ;— 
There's little time, there’s little time— 
And lots of work to do, 


Is down a bit and out of work, 

And round his door, with hungry grow], 
The gaunt old wolf begins to prow] ; 
And—though (with eggs at twopence each) 


The ends don’t greatly overreach— 
ON See Sa 
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BY OUR COLONIAL 
l KLONDYKE AND 


HE outposts of our Church are many. 
Our vast Colonial possessions are 
well-termed “Greater Britain.” <A 
few glimpses abroad, gathered from 
correspondence or interviews with 
our Colonial Bishops and others, 
: will, we hope, be interesting to our 
,° readers, and also rouse interest in 
our fellow-countrymen who. so 
seldom hear the once familiar sound of “ the Chureh- 
going be}).” 

Every one has heard of Klondyke. Wethink 
ourselves “to stay at home is best.” And 
certainly if those who go only get gold and lose 
character—too often the case—they are much 
to be pitied. But we must say the difficulties 
and dangers encountered afford examples of 
persevering effort, which may well be followed 
in the more useful and happy occupations of 
life at home. 

The journey to Klondyke is a rough one 
indeed. The White Horn Rapids have a fall 
of twelve feet, and many boats or canoes are 
“smashed up” and lives lost. One of the 
crowd of gold-seekers, describing life in the 
Yukon, says: “ Black bears abound; but the 
country is healthy. For four days I have 
only had four hours’ sleep out of the twenty- 
four,and have worked the other twenty, seek- 
ing rest on the bare ground with a rug round 
me. When I left London I was rather stout, 
and now I am nothing but bone, muscle, and 
mosquito bites. In the day it is very hot, and 
the nights are cold. Food is very dear: Gs. per 
plate of ham and eggs or liver and bacon, 
and 2s, per cup of tea and bread and butter, I 
am leaving to-night, and shall camp below 





BISHOPS AND OTHERS. 
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TO KLONDYKE. 


later on, It is very easy, as there is no darkness.” 


Then comes a graphic account of a wreck on a 
sandbar in the middle of the river, the current run- 
ning twenty miles an hour. The writer says: “I 
saw many men, but could get no one to help me; all 


had some excuse to make. Some had wet feet. others 


were not boatmen, and all of them evinced great 
affection for their families.” At last he got help from 


a miner whohad been working for twenty-two hours, 
and was soaking wet. 


Sympathy always prompts 
help. The water was ice-cold, but the canoe and stuli 
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were rescued. One big barge the next day lost £200 
worth of goods, and 50 people were saved with difficulty. 

The need of missionaries is very great. The Bishop 
of Caledonia, Dr. Ridley, sends us a painful appeal: 
and the Bishop of Selkirk speaks of an influx of from 
50,000 to 100,000 miners. Whether they discover 
gold or not, we know the lust of money is “a 
root of all kinds of evil” (R.V.); and the greater is 
the need of the lesson Christ taught when He said, 
‘A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things that he possesseth.” Our fellow-countrymen 
need, as we all need, to be “rich toward God.” The 
Colonial Church Society has two missionaries in the 
Kloudyke region; but “ what are these amongst so 
inany?” Anether missionary, the Rev. W. G. Lyon, 
on his way out, has been lost on one of the lakes. In 
his last letter he said: “ We are camped on thirty 
fect ofsnow,and haveconstant snowstorms with severe 
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cold. It would rather astonish you to have a snow- 
floor to your sleeping-apartment, which has to serve 
for cooking, eating, and everything else. I have had 
no change of clothing for fourteen days, not even a 
brush and comb. . . . I leave for Lake Linderman 
this evening, a walk of ten miles over the snow.” 
Truly missionaries in Klondyke have to “ endure 
hardness.” 









“NOT AFRAID NOW.” 
BY THE RIGHT REY. W. ALEXANDER, D.D., ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. 


NECDOTES are often exaggerated. But I may 
tell one which I have every reason to believe 
to have been true. 

A dear child, six or seven years of age, full 
of promise, was slowly dying. He began to feel 
the icy touch of death: the darkness which gathers 
round the human spirit before it passes into the 
world beyond the grave. Those who hung with 
affection over the child’s bed suggested thoughts and 
prayers, but the little boy at last said, “ Let me just 
say my Creed.” And when the little one, with his 
hands feebly clasped, had repeated the Creed, he 
said, “Iam not afraid now.” 





May not many of us white-headed children of the 
sons of men, we who have so long been in this world 
of ours, we who have spoken so much about death, 
learn a lesson from this? Would it not be well for 
us, if in the spirit of that little child, we were enabled 
to say our Creed, and to add at the close of it, “I am 
not afraid now *? 

Yes, the Apostle’s Creed is a creed of Sunshine in 
life and in death—the Fatherhood of God, and Jesus 
Christ our Lord, and the Holy Ghost, and the for- 
giveness of sins, and the life everlasting! 

Let us aim to live our Creed in 1899: and then 
what a Happy New Year it will be. 


— 
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By SARAH Dounney } 
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ILLUSTRATED BY E. \WOOLMER. 


oA CHAPTER I. 
We ie ‘A PERFECT GEM OF A KITTEN.” 


T was Sunday afternoon, and to-morrow morning the Lucinda would leave 
her moorings, and set sail for Cadiz. So that if Jerry Bond was to get that 
little black cat which the skipper had set his heart upon, it must be found 
to-day. 

“ You're the chap to find SEL I want,’ he had said to Jerry. 
you have a lot of friends about this place, and I have not one.” And Jerry had 
declared at once that it was the easiest thing in the world to get hold of a little 
black cat. But it wasn’t. He had been making inquiries for three days past 
and had failed to light upon the right article. Small toms of all shades had 
been offered freely; sandy, tabby, and black-and-white, were brought for his 
inspection ; but not one that was as black as jet from its little blunt nose to the 
tip of its tail. 

Now Frank Atteridge, skipper of the Lucinda, was the kind of man who is 
always well beloved by those who are under him. Jerry Bond was an old salt, 
and he had never sailed with a skipper he liked so well. It was quite clear that 


the wish for the black cat arose from that sentimental side of Frank’s character 
which peeped out now and then. 


associations and memories. 


“Of course 


He was a young man, and clung to certain 
The men knew very little about his } yersonal history. 
They had learnt that he stood utterly alone in the world, and that was all. 


The sunlight of a bright May was resting calmly upon Northsea; a little 
breeze rippled the blue water; the soft outlines of the hills were clearly defined 
against a pure sky. 


Jerry, at his wits’ end, went aimlessly wandering along 
newly-built terraces without taking any heed to his steps. He had known the 
place from his boyhood, but it had changed almost beyond recognition. Nothing 
but bricks, staring red bricks, where fields and trees were wont to be! Only the 
old sea was just the same, and he turned his face to its fresh salt breath with a 
sigh of relief. 

At last he caught sight of some battered cottages which had a familiar aspect. 
And just beyond them, standing all alone, was a prim little house, known as 
Lilae Cottage, which was really a relic of the past. It was small and mean ; 


but lilacs and Jaburnums clustered round it, and there was a brave show of 


wallflowers on each side of the door. Jerry was fond of wallflowers; he stopped 


to look at them, and then saw something black that moved restlessly among the 
stems. His heart gave a throbof hope. It throbbed faster still a moment later, 
when a fluffy black kitten bounded into the path, and came frisking towards 
him with its tail in the air. 

It was a perfect gem of a kitten. A pair of blue eyes stared oddly out of its 
broad face, and it did not show the slightest sign of fear. It flourished its big, 
plumy tail, and gambolled about the sailor’s feet as if it greeted him as an old 
friend. 

Jerry was really fond of animals. He lifted the little thing very tenderly, 
and it responded to his caresses by purring loudly enough for a creature twice 
its size. There was not a speck of white to be found upon its fur. It was all 
rich jet-black from top to toe, and promised to grow into a fine big cat at no 
distant period. 

‘You're just the identical little shaver that I’ve been a-w anting to get hold 
of,” said Jerry piecuoustel ys “There’s a good berth waiting for you, "if so be 
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as you’re free to go. Looks as if there was nobody 
at home,” he added, with a glance at the house; “and 
I’m by no means sure that you belong here.” 

Decidedly there was no one at home. A modest 
single knock elicited no reply. There was a small 
sitting-room on each side of the door, and he ven- 
tured to peep through the windows. Both rooms 
were vacant. Then, still holding the purring cat, he 
slipped round to the back of the house, and got a 
glimpse of an empty kitchen. AIl was in apple-pie 
order. The good folks would return presently from 
afternoon service: but 
Jerry had no mind to 
await their coming. 

Again he assured him- 
self that the kitten could 
not possibly belong to the 
house. Its owners would 
surely have shut it up 
indoors if it had lived 
here. It was clear that it 
was somebvody’s pet, for 
there was a red ribbon 
tied round its neck, and it 
was quite used to being 
gently handled. While 
he stood hesitating, it bit 
his horny hand ina loving 
fashion, patting him with 
its little cushioned paws: 
and this decided him. 
Ile would carry it off 
straight away. 

“You've got to come 
along with me, Sooty,” 
said he ecaressingly. “ And 
yowll have as good a 
home and as kind a master 
as ever a cat could wish 
for. ‘A home on the roll- 
ing deep,’ pussy. What 
do you say to that?” 

Pussy made no reply, 
but doubled itself up into 
a confortable ball, as if 
its little catty mind re- 
ceived the idea compla- 
cently. 

Jerry did not go back 
to the wharf by the way 
which he had come. He 
turned away from the newly-built terraces, and 
plunged into the meaner streets inhabited by the 
lower classes of Northsea. By taking this route he 
avoided the returning church-goers. Presently, 
when he had put a good distance between himself 
and Lilac Cottage, he softly untied the kitten’s 
ribbon and threw it away. 

It was such a fine afternoon that Mrs. Delisle had 
accompanied her daughter tochurech. An attack of 
influenza had kept her indoors for three weeks ; and 
the walk in the balmy air, and the quiet service, 
did her good, She was very fragile in her widow’s 
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Mrs. Delisle went to the kitchen door, 
and stood there calling in vain, — 
Page 16. 


weeds; but Dorothy, erect and slim, supported her 
mother on her strong young arm. ‘The clothes, 
which would have looked rather worn and shabby 
on any one else, sat gracefully enough on her. There 
were few girls who could have met sorrow and loss- 
as bravely as Dorothy had done; and, although 
many shadows had passed over it, her young face 
was always fresh and bright. 

“Our little home looks quite charming to-day, 
mother,” said she, as they drew near Lilac Cottage. 
“I’m really prond of our wallflowers. How glad I 
am that we have flowers 
and green things growing 
about us! Jt makes one’s 
work easier, you see.” 

“You and Ted do all 
the work,” Mrs. Delisle 
sighed. “I am a useless 
creature.” 

“Mother!” — the girl 
gave her arm an indig- 
nant squeeze—“as if you 


didn’t know that you 
were the joy of our 
hearts! Besides, think of 


the mending!” 

Mrs. Delisle smiled, and 
was comforted. She was 
an admirable needle- 
woman, and knew how to 
prolong the existence of 
stockings and socks in a 
wonderful way. And, 
since her husband’s sud- 
den death, there had been 
the greatest need for 
economy in their little 
household. 

Three years ago the 
Delisles had never 
dreamed of living in Lilac 
Cottage with one small 
servant. Mr. Delisle had 
loved to surround his wife 
and children with all the 
luxuries that heart could 
devise. Ted, who was 
clestined to be his father’s 
partner in the big busi- 
ness that seemed so pros- 
perous, was envied by a 
good many young men of his age. He could ride 
while they were obliged to walk ; while their pockets 
were empty, his was always full. When the great 
crash came he was three-and-twenty, and, although 
he was in his father’s office, he was quite unprepared 
for the blow. Mr. Delisle had never admitted his 
son into the secrets of his affairs. His death had 
come without a note of warning, and then the true 
state of things was speedily disclosed. 

Ted bore it all uncommonly well. A great love 
for his mother and sister held him up, and gave him 
fortitude. He sought and obtained a situation in a 














understood it, and were sorry. 
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mercantile house which had been associated with his 
father’s business in earlier days. The salary was 


small, but one is not easily crushed in the twenties, 


and Ted looked on to a brighter time. Yet there 
was a change in him; and Mrs. Delisle and Dorothy 
He was their dear, 
true boy, faithful to them always, steady and brave ; 
but he had ceased to believe in the hopes that sus- 
tained them. 

Dorothy was clever, and had made good use of a 
first-rate education. She had found some pupils in 


Northsea, and bore her share of the family expenses 
with a willing heart. 


The little house was let ata 
low rent; the Delisles had learnt the difficult art of 


cutting the coat according to the cloth, and adapted 
themselves to changed circumstances with a good 


deal of courage and cheerfulness. Butof the three it 
was Mrs. Delisle who suffered most. The husband 
whom she had leved and believed in for years had 
neyer been worthy of her trust. 

It was a hard matter to keep up her spirits; and 
as her son and daughter were out nearly all day, she 
had to spend a good many hours alone. One day 
Dorothy brought home a black kitten, the gift of 
her pupils, to cheer her mother’s solitude; and the 
poor woman took a great fancy to the merry little 
thing. Grig, as they called him, was always gay. 
He was aflectionate, too, preferring Mrs. Delisle’s 
Jap to any other resting-place, and they soon saw 
that he was doing her real good. Every one knows 
that a trifle may relieve an aching heart; the small 
cat’s pranks and playfulness could wile the widow's 
thoughts from her sorrowful past. She tied a bit of 
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opened the door. 


red ribbon about Grig’s neck, and said he was a little 
treasure. 

On this memorable Sunday afternoon they had 
decided to leave Grig alone in Lilac Cottage. Their 
little servant had gone to see her people. Mrs. Delisle 
and Dorothy were going to church, and Ted had 
arranged to spend an hour or two with a bachelor 
friend. His mother, as she went out, straitly charged 
him to shut the house door carefully upon her be- 
loved Grig. 

The two women paused a moment, before entering, 
to admire the wallflowers. ‘They gathered a few to 
adorn the tea-table. Then the daughter fitted the 
key into the keyhole, and they went in. 

The little parlour was as neat as the cell of a bee; 
a morsel of fire burnt in the grate, but there was no 
black kitten on the rug. Mrs. Delisle began to search 
for her pet at once. They hunted upstairs and 
downstairs, but he was nowhere to be seen. 

“Perhaps he'll come back presently, mother, 
Dorothy said. “ He must have slipped out when Ted 
He was safe here when we left, for 
I looked through the parlour window to make sure.” 

Mrs. Delisle went to the kitchen door, and stood 
there calling in vain. When Ted came in he was 
really distressed; he had not thought that Grig 
might follow him out of the house. It seemed that 
if the cat were lost it must be his fault. “ Little 
villain!” he said. “I'd give all ’m worth (and that 
isn’t much!) to see him here again!” 

“Tf IT only knew that he was kindly treated I 
shouldnt mind so much,” his mother sighed. 

(To be continued.) 
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“Wedding Presents”: Our Prize Competitions. 


URING the years of the past there have been silver wed- 
D dings, golden weddings, diamond weddings, not to mention 
the orange blossom weddings, of thousands of our readers, 
How many will keep their *‘ Home Words " wedding by filling up 


our “Family Register,” presented with every copy of our 
January Nunbert We shall want to know: for we intend to 
give * Wedding Presents” to the happy couple in every parish 
whose curds are filled up most neatly and fully on the illumi- 
nated ‘Family Register.” Remember that the father must 


sign his full name, and the mother hers: the other names 
and details being filled in by any member or members of the 
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family, under the direction of the parents or grandparents. 

Our Wedding Presents will be one of the following 7s. 6d, and 
5s. books :—The Fireside Annual for 1898, The Edition de Luxe of 
‘The Queen's Resolve,” “The Crown of the Road,” “ Matches 
that Strike,” ‘ Ourselves and Others,” ‘* Wonderland Wonders,” 
ete, All the volumes will be magnificently bound, with Inscrip- 
tion by the Editor. The Prize volume will be sent to each of 
our Localizing Clergy with the January parcel, so that it may be 
seen by competitors. This will kindly be awarded by the Clergy 
in the way they consider most suitable. 

Please make this known to all your friends. 





OUR SUNDAY SCHOOL PRIZES. 

As in former years, PRIZE BOOKS, at about half-price, are again offered for the best answers to our ‘‘ Bible Questions” 
(page 24). An address to the scholars and their parents in church on the Questions for January would arouse generalinterest in every 
home and lead to Bible searching. No answers are to be sent to the Zditor: but the decision will rest with each Clergyman or 
School Superintendent, For a list of the Books, apply to the Publisher, Home Words Office, 7, Paternoster Square, London, E.C, 
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Che Reb. F. J. Chavasse, HA.G., 


PRINCIPAL OF WYCLIFFE HALL, OXFORD. 
"To beautiful old University city of Oxford is in truth a city 






































of Colleges: a city with a glorious reputation, whose sons have 

made her name famous to the ends of the earth, and written 

the story of her training and influence in letters of gold 
in the chronicles of dear old England. 

It is of one of Oxford’s sons, and of the Theological College for the 
training of some of our future clergy over which he presides, that his 
contemporary at Cambridge, the Rev. Dr. Handley C. G. Moule, has 
written for us the following brief record :— 

“Twenty-one years ago a group of wise and hopeful men had with 
immense labour raised funds for the foundation of Wycliffe Hall, Ox- 
ford, as a theological college for the special training of future clergy; 
and in 1877 the Rev. R. B. Girdlestone—now Canon Girdlestone—took 
up the work as Principal, in a large house near Keble College, bring- 
ing his wide learning and strong good sense to the work. ‘The diffi- 
culties were great, and the discourage- 
ments at times bitter. But with quiet 
courage and perseverance the teaching 
and training were carried on, and sure 
foundations laid. In 1889 Canon Girdle- 
stone was succeeded by the 
present Principal, the Rev. 
I*. J. Chavasse, then Rector 
of St. Peter-le-Bailey, Ox- 
ford, and previously incum- 
bent of St. Paul’s, Holloway. 
Mr. Chavasse brought to 
his task a distinguished 
University record, thorough 
parochial experience, great 

gifts as a preacher and 
speaker, high capacity as 
a teacher, and the price- 
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graduates. His 
Oooo sermons at St. 
Peter’s, and his 


admirable Sunday-night Greek Testament readings in his 
rectory, had made him known to hundreds of men as a 
teacher and friend in Christ. When he took charge of 
Wycliffe he thus proved to be, under God, exactly the chosen 
man to carry on and develop the noble work. 

“ Much has been done externally under his stimulus and 
guidance. The building has been enlarged to house many 
more students, and a beautiful chapel has been built. The 
Hall began with one student, and for years a mere handful 
only entered. ‘This year quite thirty-four men are in resi- 
dence, and amongst them many as true, spiritual, and strong 
Christians as our Church has ever seen preparing for the 
ministry. And they are daily receiving mental instruction 
and spiritual training of a kind to make true hearts greatly 
rejoice. 

“Mr. Chavasse has a personal influence in Oxford as 
strong as it is unobtrusive. May our Master long spare him 
to wield it within and without his Hall, to the glory of God 
and the benefit of our dear Church in her time of need.” 
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SAILED from the East India Docks on 
September 1, 1857, in the full-rigged 
ship, Duncan Dunbar, thirteen hun- 


dred and seventy-four tons, for 


ope Sydney, N.S.W. ‘This vessel was 
2 

SNe named after her owner, who was so 
ae memorable a man in the history of 


British shipping that I cannot but 
pause a moment to refer to him. 

Duncan Dunbar began life as a rag and bottle 
merchant, and worked with such energy and skill 
that he died possessed of more than two millions of 
English gold, and the finest fleet of merchant ships 
at that time trading to all parts of the world from 
the river Thames. He was remarkable for his 
avarice, and many stories of his cheese-paring 
struggles were current on board his own vessels. 

Unlike the ship-owner of to-day, who is gene- 
rally one of a company, Dunbar was the sole owner 
of his fleet. He died in 1861, and a portion of his 
great wealth went to Mr. Gellatly, a very kind, 
gentlemanly person, who had married the rich 
man’s niece, and for years managed his business 
down near the docks. 

I went to sea as a midshipman in the merchant 
service. But this is a catchpenny term; outside 
the Royal Navy there are no midshipmen. Conse- 
quently, as I did not ship as an apprentice, I must 
have signed articles as a boy simply. 

I think the premium charged for the first voyage 
was sixty guineas. The outfit cost about eighty ; so 
that to send a lad on a yoyage in those days was 
costlier to a parent than putting him to a first- 
class school, where he would have got some educa- 
tion, perhaps learned good manners, and probably 
acquired a taste for trade, or one of the professions. 

Certainly of the midshipmen in the merchant ser- 
vice in my time not half remained at sea after the 
first voyage, and hardly a youth out of our num- 
bers ever found a place upon the quarter-deck, even 
in the laughably low capacity of fourth mate. 
Most of the captains and oflicers began as appren- 
tices, or rose from the forecastle. 

I was thirteen years and seven months old when 
I went to sea, and was undoubtedly too young for 
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WILL MORGAN. 


the vocation. I had no strength of 
rough usage of a midshipman. 
go aloft, or 
nights. 


body for the 
TIT was too tender to 
to keep the deck through long, bitter 


I well remember the day and the hour 
stepped on board the Duncan Dunbar in the ast 
India Docks. It was all wild confusion to my 1n- 
experienced gaze. Immediately after I had gained 
the ship she began to warp out of dock. Drunken 
seamen on the forecastle were shrieking and gestt- 
culating to equally drunken people ashore. ‘The 
waist and quarter-deck were full of “ luipers” or 
“runners,” elbowing crowds of weeping steerage 
passengers, shabbily dressed, and clutching scream- 
ing infants, 


So 2 


when I 


“It was all wild confusion to my inexperienced gaze.” —Page 18. 
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THE STORY OF MY FIRST VOYAGE. 


Eight or nine midshipmen were running about 
the poop. I could merely hold on and look on. 
The confusion was complicated by noise. Every 
one seemed to be shouting, and nothing was at 
peace on board that frigate-built ship, freighted to 
her chain-plate bolts for the other side of the world, 
except her blue peter, signal of departure, blowing 
serenely at her foreroyalmast-head. 

No work seemed expected of me; it was required, 
however, that I should not get in the way. As I 
succeeded in getting very much in the way, I was 
purposely knocked about, and when at Jast I was 
bowled down the poop-ladder by a handsome rush 
of brass-bound “third voyagers,” I was glad to take 
refuge in the midshipmen’s berth. 

This was, in that ship, 
& narrow compartment in 
the steerage under the quar- 
ter-deck. You reached it by 
a manhole, down which sank 
a perpendicular ladder. All 
was gloom and misery and 
evil smells when I went 
below for the first time, and 
for long afterwards did this 
state of wretchedness last. 

The emigrants lodged here 
were of the poorest and shab- 
biest. They quarrelled all 
the day, and their babies 
eried all night. No one can 
imagine in this age of the 
steamship the _— sufferings 
they underwent in the times 
of the sailing-ship. They 
cooked their own food, and 
I have seen a crowd fighting 
like drunken seamen at the 
galley door for a place for 
their saucepans or kettles. 

Not that the emigrant of 
to-day is a particularly well- 
fed, well-berthed man; but 
he is transported quickly. 
If his sufferings are keen, 
they are soon over. In my 
time they were uncommonly sharp, and they lasted 
four and sometimes five months. 

The midshipmen’s berth was fitted with twelve 
bunks in double tiers. A narrow slip of table ran 
down the centre. Every bunk was to be filled this 
first voyage of mine, so that we were twelve mid- 
shipmen, worth some £700 for the voyage to the 
owner, irrespective of the value of our labour. 

Moreover, each Jad subscribed ten guineas for 
what was termed mess-money ; so here was another 





“Was this to be my home ?"— Page 19. 
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hundred and twenty odd pounds to add to the cost of 
the hire of a dirty little sea-parlour in a ship stuffed 
with cargo, bulk-headed off in that part of her of 
which the emigrants made a Whitechapel alley. 

A boy is young at thirteen anda half, and I felt 
myself to be a very little fellow indeed when I stood 
in the door of that midshipmen’s berth, peering into 
the gloom with eyes brilliant with fear and astonish- 
ment. Was this to be my home until I returned to 
England? Was yonder rude shelf to replace the 
white, soft bed I had been used to? It was the mid- 
dle of the day: yet but for the flame of a sputtering 
Jamp, dangling like a coftee-pot from the centre of 
the upper deck, it would have been difficult to see. 
In fact, this compartment was lighted by three scut- 
tles, or portholes only, round 
bull’s-eyes of immensely 
thick glass, which were sunk 
low to the sea-surface by the 
weight of the cargo, so that 
when our cabin was on the 
lee side these windows were 
always under water. 


This is not an inviting 
picture ITamdrawing. It is 
the truth nevertheless. The 


apprentice nowadays goes 
to sea at much less cost and 
is far better used than was 


the heayily-charged mid- 
shipman of my day. 
“Everything good comes 
when it’s too late.” I have 


often wished that much of 
what is good on board ship 

nowadays had been invented 

in the rough “ fifties.” 

I should have been glad, 
for example, to be ship- 
mates with double topsail 
yards. I hear of appren- 
tices fed from the captain’s 
table. I hear of apprentices 
instructed in navigation 
by the master and mates 
of the ship. Had it de- 
pended upon the captains I served under, I never 
should have lifted a sextant to my eye. 

I did not choose my bunk; it had been chosen for 
me. It was the most uncomfortable bunk in the 
berth. It was consistent with sea tradition, there- 
fore, that the youngest and weakest should occupy 
it. On entering to look for it I found it an athwart- 
ships upper bunk; the lower bunk was to be occu- 
pied by a lad a little older than I, just a little 
stronger, and like myself, a first voyager. 





THE NEW YEAR. 


OD'S Paths.—Give up trying to pick your way. 
Even if the “right paths” in which God leads 
you are paths that you have not known, say, “ Even 
there shall Thy hand lead me.” Let Him this year 
teach you His paths, and ask Him to make, not your 
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way but “Thy way, straight before my facc.”— 
F. RR. H. 

A New Year's Prayer.—“ Keep me as the apple of 
the eye, hide me under the shadow of Thy wings” 


(Ps. xvii. 8). 
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Matrimontal 
Hlemories, 


BY THE REY. G. ARTHUR SOWTER, M.A., 
RECTOR OF ST. GEORGE'S, BIRMINGHAM. 


CHAPTER I. 
FIRST THOUGHTS. 





7 a1 L may beas wellto 

\¥-| commence with a 
word of explana- 
tion, or my title 
may raise expecta- 
tions in my reader which it is far from my inten- 
tion to satisfy. If he, or more probably she, glances 
at the heading and thinks, “ Ah, this will be worth 
reading: we are going to hear the confessions of a 
Benedict,” Ifear he, or she, will be disappointed. 
The memories of which I write are not the sanctities 
of one’s own domestic’ life. The hand that would 
lightly draw aside the curtain of sacredness which 
veils the private hearth, is not the hand that should 
ever hold a pen. And besides this, such memories as 
these, however romantic they may be to Darby and 
Joan themselves, would be terribly wearisome to 
the world at large. 

The reminiscences which gather around me as I 
write are of another order. They are the recollec- 
tions of one’s ministerial office, the incidents which 
by reason of their deviation from the usual decorum 
of the Marriage Service have clung affectionately to 
memory, or the reflections which have been awakened 
by some more than ordinary feature in the service I 
have been called upon to perform. 


What an 
opportunity 
such times 
afford of 
studying 
character! 
The  Jatent 
features of 
human  na- 
ture seem 
brought out 
unconscious- 
ly, and those 
who look 
keenly may 
then see men 
and women 
as they are, 
not as they 
appear to be 
in the dull 
and common- 
place mono- 
tony of 
everyday ex- 
istence. The 
nervously- 
fussy bride- 










A SCOTTISII 
WEDDING, 


groom; the self-possessed “best-man”; the bride 
who, in spite of her natural modesty, manages to steal 
a stray glance or two at the congregation, to see if 
they are duly appraising her attractions; the some- 
what dense “ father or friend,” who contrives to give 
the bride’s hand to every one present before he thinks 
of the minister; the tearful mother, whose fore- 
thought makes the vestry pungent with aromatic 
salts—all these types are very familiar ones. 

My services as the officiating minister at weddings 
have chiefly been connected with those who show a 
marked preference for getting married on Sundays 
and Bank Holidays; or who, getting married on an 
ordinary working day, stroll into church in the 
dinner-hour, tie the knot, and leave the church on 
foot to run the unexpected gauntlet of chaff and 
cheers from a promiscuous crowd of shopmates, who 
have got wind that Polly’s affair was “coming off” 
that day, and have gathered at the gates to do her 
honour. The tearful mother is not in evidence on 
such occasions. The bride is “given away” by the 
man in the street, or his cousin. The parents know 
nothing at all about it—or profess to haye known 
nothing—until it is all over. And at least one 
“best-man”- told me that the first he heard of his 
friend’s proposed plunge into matrimony was on his 
way home from the factory to dinner. They were 
passing achurch. “Come inside a minute or two,” 
said his friend. “ What’s up?” was the astonished 
query. Then of course the confession had to come 
out. “I’m going to get married, and I want you to 
back me up.” Naturally, he complied; what man 
would refuse to help a friend in adversity ? 

Bank Holiday weddings are not specially char- 
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acterized with reverence or solemnity, though. they 
are better in this respect than they used to be. I 
have not hesitated sometimes to break the order of 
the Service by a few words of my own, calling the 
attention of those present to the fact that an unseen 
God saw all that was taking place. Such an appeal 
has rarely been without a good effect. <A little fur- 
ther talk and prayer in the vestry afterwards has 
oecasionally Jed to the pledge of total abstinence being 
added to the former pledge of life-long affection. We 
can only hope that both pledges were kept. 

On one or two occasions, however, I have been com- 
pelled to close the book and refuse togo on. Once the 
crestfallen couple left the church without a word, 
but returned after about ten minutes’ absence with 
the bridegroom certainly sobered. What they had done 
with him in the interval—whether they had pumped 
on his head in a neighbouring yard, or given him 
a strong dose of hot coffee—I do not know. But he 
undoubtedly was sobered when he appeared again. 

Unlike much that I have to write, this story has a 
moral. If my reader is a lady whose thoughts are 
turning in the direction of marriage: 
hovering on the brink of an engage- 
ment; and if the object of her affec- 
tions is addicted to drink, I ask her 
to pause and ponder and pray before 
she brings on herself perhaps the 
most heartrending fate which a woman 
can suffer—the fate of a drunkard’s 
wife. “He is going to give it up after 
we are married.” Fatal delusion! If 
he won’t give it up for you now he ¢ 
won’t give it up for you at all. And 
if he refuses to yield to your persua- 
siveness in his spoony days, you had 
better put him out of your thoughts Nak 
altogether. To remain an unappro- — 
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priated blessing all your life is far preferable to 
Jinking yourself for life to one who can onlydrag you 
down to wretchedness, and poverty, and despair. 
Rather than marry a drunkard, take the well-known 
advice so laconically given, and—Don’. 


















THE MARRIAGE 
SERVICE. 
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FROM THE EDITOR'S NOTE-BOOK. 


needs, to make her the glory of all Churches, is 
the spirit of her own services.”—W. Marsh, D.D. 

The Prayer Book and the Bible-—The Prayer Book 
has drawn so much of the Bible unto itself that it 
shines all over with its derived and reflected glory, 
and is anincomparable “ Companion.” to it.—Dr. H. 
C. G, Moule. 

Voices from the Past.—Our Common Prayer Book 
was the Prayer Book of our fathers, and of our 
fathers’ fathers. As we look into the years of the 
distant past, we seem to hear their voices still,as we 
speak in our turn to God in these dear prayers and 
psalms.”’—Jdem. 

Antiquity.—Fragments of the Communion Service 
may be nearly as ancient as St. John’s time. Many 
Collects are at least 1,200 years old. We may fairly 
speak of our English Prayer Book, as a whole, as 


A LL we Need.—* All that the Church of England 


almost exactly 350 years old.—Idem. 

“No Prayers like them.’—When George Herbert 
was dying and his friends were praying with him, 
they asked him what prayers he would wish to have 
offered. ‘The prayers of the Church of England,’ 
he replied: “there are no prayers like them.”—Her- 
bert's Life. 

A Pit-man’s Testimony.—A pit-man in Durham 
Diocese was asked why he loved the Prayer Book. 
He answered :—* One sentence in the Litany, if there 
were none other, would of itself be sufficient to saye 
the world. It is this:—‘O holy, blessed, and glorious 
Trinity, three Persons and one God, have mercy on 
us miserable sinners.’ I have felt in these words the 
sweet drawings of a Father's love, the cleansing power 
of a Saviour’s blood, and the sanctifying grace of the 
Holy Spirit: and I have felt my soul entwined, as it 
were, in the Sacred Three.”—Canon A. R. Fausset, D.D. 


*.* © Tho Story of England's Chureh,” by the Editor, will be continued this year in alternate months with ‘‘ Our Book of Common 
Prayer.” ‘Light in Dark Days” will be given in our February number. 
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A NEW YEAR'S “*NOTE.” 


BY WALTER T. STRATTON, 

OT a New Year's Letter, but a New Year's 
“Note”! I willtell you where I thought of the 
Note, and then you will know all about it. 

Far up a mountain, more than two miles high, 
called ‘‘The Everlasting Snow Horn” (Ewigschnee- 
horn), I had climbed one frosty morning. From 
the glittering summit of perfect whiteness the whole wide world 
. of beauty seemed to lie at one’s feet. Suddenly I heard faintly 
from the distance the sound of a bird singing. To this great 
solitude of-ice and snow it had winged its way—up from the 
pine trees and the shady glens, up beyond the flowers of the 
lower slopes, up past the last chalét where the goats play, over 
the yawning blue cracks in the ice, up the steep rocks where 
no snow can lie—so steep are the precipices, and at last circling 
round the Everlasting Snow Horn it sang its hymn of praise, 
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An example tous! Yes, surely: but we had no song. A few 
lines of a hymn came to our minds, but we could not trust to 
our memories. Should we sing a halting hymn after the bird's 
perfect inelody? So then and there I determined that never 
again would I be without my ‘note of praise.” If I could not 
sing the pure rippling notes of the bird at least my hymn should 
express beautiful thoughts :— 

** Praise to the Hollest in the helght, 
And in the depth be praise; 
In all His ways most wonderful, 
Most sure in all His ways!” 

But what has this to do with boys and girls in England? You 
will never be up the Everlasting Snow Horn. Perhaps not; but 
is there any spot on God's earth where a bird's note of praise 
would jar on your ears? Do not be behind the birds. Look 
through our Prayer-Book hymn, the “' Benedicite,” and you will 
find that not a single verse separates—‘'O all ye Fowls of the 
Air” from “‘O ye Children of Men.” Both alike are to “bless 
the Lord ; praise Him and magnify Him for ever.” 


THE BOY WHO KNEW A HYMN. 
BY SYDNEY WATSON. 
NE evening, near Ceylon, with the East India fleet, 
€) when it seemed too sultry for any one to care to 
move, and all were tired out, a little lad on the vessel's 
forecastle began to sing, ‘‘I think when I read that Sweet 
Story of Old.” 

Clear and strong, sweet and pure as the blackbird’s note in 
spring, the boy’s voice rang out, growing stronger and stronger 
as he felt the inspiration of old associations with the beautiful 
old hymn, and doubtless helped by the many voices which joined 
his as he sang. 

By the time the second verse was reached, all our ship's 
company were singing, in full voice and harmony. Our officers 


crowded forward, while above the bulwarks of every ship the 
men showed up, all evidently in a state of intense listening 
excitement, 
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When the last note of the last line of the last verse had been 
sung, there was silence for the briefest second. Then the hill- 
sides rolled back their wondrous echo :— 


** Shall crowd to His arma and be blest.” 


Then ship after ship Joined in singing the old familiar hymns 
—fifteen or sixteen hundred voices—until every ship had had 
its turn except the Admiral's. 

The sun was sinking fast, and we were wondering if the 
Admiral's ship would take a part, when suddenly a mighty burst 
of many voices, evidently carefully started and led, came from 
the flagship, and the still evening air fairly trembled with the 
opening line of the Te Deum Laudamus :—“ We praise Thee, O 
God, we acknowledge Thee to be the Lord.” 

Could there be found a better example of what a boy may do 
for his Master? He did not sing expecting to set the key-note 
of that wonderful service on the sea, but simply out of the ful- 
ness of his heart. It was God who sent his words home to the 
hearts of all. 
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I. HIS FIRST CLOTHES. 


- HE King is coming! Long live the King!" In some such 
words as these have heralds of life and experience an- 
nounced the advent of each new Home Ruler into our 

hearts and homes. With some such expectation we have 

hastened to prepare robes for the little royal one; to get ready 

a soft, dainty bed for him; to embroider crowns for his head 

und knit booties and dainty socks for his little feet ; to fill alace- 

rimmed basket with mysterious garments, to gather together 
cambric and swansdown for the “ trailing cloud of glory” that 
is coming *‘out of the nowhere into the here.” 

The King's Outfit.—Now, though all true women find the 
subject of baby-clothes fascinating, every mother does not 
know exactly what will be needed by the limp, pink treasure 
that is coming to her. Iwill begin by saying that the outfit for 
King Baby is generally too large. At first he needs a very moder- 
ate trousseau. At the most he requires— 

4 night gowns. 2 robes. 

4 day gowns. 12 dribblers. 

4 long flannel petticoats. 36 diapers. 

4 flannel or knitted binders. 6 pilches. 

4 little vests (or 6 wee cambric shirts). 

We will begin with the flannel things, because they form the 

basis of such pleasant, easy work. 

Flannel Binders.—If baby is to wear flannel binders, you 
will want exactly one yard of soft Saxony flannel, torn into four 
Leave them with raw edges, as they 
will be softer than hems. At first, there should be no way of 
fastening save by needle and thread. (Pins, even safety ones, 
should never even be thought of.) Afterwards, some soft buttons 
and neatly-worked buttonholes will take their place. 

Another kind of binder is even preferable. Knit, in garter 
stitch, plainly, backwards and forwards, a strip of woollen 
knitting. Half a yard of this is enough for each binder, and 
must end in two points, like this— 


ess 


With this, you will need neither needle, thread, nor buttons. The 
two ends are simply tucked in, and all is safe. 

I cannot leave the subject of binders without impressing on 
my readers that the use of binders is for warmth, not for support. 
So many nurses—especially old ones—put on the roller as 
lightly as they can. They say it is to “‘support the spine.” It 
should do nothing of the sort. The binder is to keep baby froin 
catching cold in stomach or chest. It is not meant to compress 
the feebly-working little heart, or to squeeze liver and lungs out 
of place. And this it will do if put on too tightly. Always 
leave room to slip your fingers between body and band. Then 
you will be certain King Baby's vital organs are given fair play. 

Over this binder I advise a soft woolly vest, instead of the more 
dainty-looking cambric shirt that is usually worn. The latter 
looks very nice, but the tiny lace-trimmed sleeves are apt to 
ruckle under and fray the tencer armpit. If used at all, they 
should be made of washing Pongee silk, for starch and cotton 
lace are instruments of torture to a helpless infant. The little 
vest I recommend should never be knitted at lome. Nothin 
but a machine can produce web of sufficient gossamer make t 
suit our Baby King's soft skin. These can be bought for about 


ls. 1d. each at any shop. 


pieces six inches in depth. 
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How to Dress the Baby. —Now—(we are in imagination dress- 
ing King Baby on his natal day)—we want a flannel pilche. 
This holds the diaperin place. It is made in two different ways. 
Some mothers prefer a simple square held together with a safety 
pin. I like best the pointed pilche. For the six considered neces- 
sary you need six yards of rather thick flannel. Fold each yard 
cornerwise and split in two. Full the top into a wide calico 
band, and bind the edges of both folds of flannel together with 
silk ribbon. A taperun through the two-inch band should pass 
through a loop of the same sewn at the point. This point is 
pulled up between the baby’s legs, and keeps all taut and safe. 

The diaperine thatis softest and 
most absorbent is made of swans- 
down. It costs about 7d. a yard, 
and is delightfully thick, cleanly, 
and warm. 

We now come to the flannel bar- 
row or petticoat. Here we begin 
our fancy work, for very dainty 
indeed can we make this garment. 
It will take nine yards of soft, 
white, Saxony flannel for the necessary four petticoats. King 
Baby could not manage with any less, for these are worn day and 
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Flannel Barrow 
or Petticoat. 
Open. 


night. They will cost about 3s. apiece, including embroidery silk, 
flannel binding, etc., etc. The skirt should be 27 inches long, and 
is made of a widthand half of the material. Join together neatly, 
and herring-bone all raw edges. For the bodice a strip, seven 
inches deep, is torn from our roll. The two ends are pointed 
and mitred all round. Fold the slip in three, and hollow arm- 
holes at each fold. At the back, quilt on a diamond-shaped 
additional piece of flannel. This will cover the delicate lungs. 
Under one arm cut a long slit, and buttonhole it thickly with 
silk. Now take a coin, and mark all round the upper part of the 
bodice in scallops. Buttonhole each scallop, and put a dot of 
embroidery in each circle. The arm must be bound and strap- 
ped with sarcenet ribbon. Box pleat the skirt on to this bodice, 
and band all neatly. When dressing King Baby. he must be 
laid on the quilted back, whilst the point—furnished with a 
piece of ribbon—is drawn through the slit under his arm, brought 
round again to the front, and tied there. The petticoat is thus 
double over the front, and needs no strings. 
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ee HOME WORDS. 
“Our Marching POrders,” 

OES Support of Foreign Missions injure Parish Work at Home?— 
+} Just the reverse! I know a large parish (Swansea, in Wales), 
where in four years about £200 were raised for church ex- 
2 tension, and some £600 for missionary work. When church 
extension was specially taken up, £17,000 were raised in the fol- 
lowing four years, and the missionary contributions from that district 

were doubled at the same time. C. B. 

One Hundred Years Ago.—The Church Missionary Society possesses 
a wonderful past—a nearly-finished century of grace and mercy, patience 
and faith. How can we not be stirred by the thought of the first days 
of our Chureh Missionary annals? An unpraised unheeded group of 
pious men, the founders met to pray and to confer; they looked out 
from a threatened England upon a world at war, and they resolved to 
attempt from England its evangelization. So began tho story so 
familiar to us, and so dear, and which claims a peculiar interest as we 
pass the landmark of a hundred ycars. Dr. Handley C. G. Moule. 

What We Have to Do.—China is the home of one-fifth of the world’s 
population, and one million of its inhabitants die every month, What 
have we done? In the midst of two hundred and fifty black squares 
each representing a million heathen Chinese, bas been painted one- 
sixteenth of a square to represent the native Christians! There is one 
missionary to eight hundred thousand people. One million villages have 
never heard the Gospel. The Rev. HK. A. Stuart. 

Women and Medical Missionaries.— A Hindoo once said: ‘‘ We are 
most afraid of your women missionaries and doctors: the women win 
our wives and the doctors our hearts.’’ Our illustration shows how the 
missionary’s ‘‘ baby’’ wins the hearts of the natives too. ‘A little 
cliild shall lead them.’ C. B. 

The Old, Old Story.—‘‘I find,’’ says a missionary, “after twelve years’ 
experience, that there is nothing which arrests the attention of tho 
Chinese, nothing which seems to strike them so much, as the simple 
story of the crucifixion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. You 
may reason with them, you may argue with them, but for all that there 
is nothing which seems to come home to them like the simple story of 
the Cross, which [ read to them again and again, and which seems to 
touch them more than anything else.’’ 

‘ gf A Convert’s Prayer: for Every One.—An old man in India said :— 

~ — ** J pray God to cut away sin from my heart, as the grass is cut away 

oma Photograph} ‘ . ‘ e a = : : 
“A little child shall lead them.” and the jungle cleared. God's answer is given in Ezek, xi. 19. 
Sunday School Bible Questions. 
BY THE REV. HENRY THOMPSON, B.A., VICAR OF ALDEBURGH, 5UFFOLK. 
1, HAT do we read of as done on the first day of the 

2. Of Bit packs is light the emblem ? 

3. What mention is made of snow and wool together ? 


7. What is ‘‘Time” compared to in the Bible? 


ANSWERS (See NOVEMBER No., 1898, p. £63), 


Es N q 1. 1 Sam. i. 13. 5. Matt. xxvi. 9. 
4. Where is God's Word compared to rain? 2. Heb. xi. 9. 6. Josh. ii. 6. 

_ 5. Whatare the cight words by which the Scriptures are called 3. Ezek. xl. 3: Rev. xxi. 15. 7 See Gen. x. 11. 

in one of the Psalms? 


4. Neh. viii. 4. Ezrathe scribe. 


6. In what texts are the Word of God and Prayer joined to- See Page 16 for our Sunday School Prizes. 


gether? 








TO OUR READERS AND ALL OUR HEARTY HELPERS. 


Cur Mission. At our twenty-ninth milestone, January, 1899, 





we again heartily invite our readers to continue 

their co-operation with us in our effort to utilize the Press as a 
help to Home happiness. More than ever we feel the Press is 
“the Church's second pulpit.” And the true remedy for printed 
poison in our homes is health-giving and health-enjoying mental 
food. Let this displace the “ penny and the sixpenny dreadfuls.” 
Our readers can do much to extend the al- 

YOSSI E ready marvellous circulation of Home Words 
publications, for which we cannot be too thankful. A few 
shillings, or a few pence, expended on our January Numbers 
will place our Magazineé$ in tens of thousands of new homes—no 
doubt for the entire year. We especially want The Day of Days 
and Hand and Heart to go wherever Home Words goes. ‘Three- 
pence a month will supply about seventy pages, of a thousand 
words each, to brighten the home fireside. All booksellers will 


obtain the magazines, or three penny stamps sent to the Pub. 
lisher, Home Words Office, 7, Paternoster Square, London, will 
bring them post free to any home. 


Our next number will be full of attractive fea- 

a OALy tures. The scrial tales by Edward Garrett and 

Sarah Doudney will be continued; a second 

article on ‘Sheffield Blades” will come to close quarters with 

the workers; Mr. Clark Russell will continue his Sailor's Yarn; 

the Rev. G. Arthur Sowter his ‘‘ Matrimonial Memories” ; the 

“Outpost of our Church” will be in South America; Mrs. 
Cooper will write of the ‘‘ Royal Robe.” 


Our Annuals. For friends at home or ‘‘across the sea” we 

would suggest nothing would be more acceptable 
for Christmas and New Year's giftsthan our new Annuals, 2s. 
each, and our Christmas Numbers and Almanacks. Such gifts 
are always welcome. 


A Mappy New Wear to All! 
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JERUSALEM FROM THE MOUNT OF OLIVES. 
“ When He was come near, He beheld the city 
“There they crucified Him.” 


“O LOVE most patient, give me grace, 
Make all my soul athirst for Thee: 


and wept over it.” 


That pareh'd, dry lip, that fading Face, 
That thirst, were all for me!” 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE GOING AWAY. 


HE great 
fortunes 
—so-called 
—which had been 
secured in the 
middle of the 
century in the 
earlier Australian 
coldfields put 
public interest 
quickly on the 
alert, when a few 
years later atten- 
tion was called to 
the finaldiscovery 
of gold so long 
sought on the 
later-opened lands 
of Western Aus- 
: tralia. 

It was somewhere in this direction that Arthur 
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y HEARTH. 


Sands believed that his life might 

find its wider horizons. He had 

been very ready to reproach Lizzie Maxwell 

because she was not at once inclined to desert 

her plain path of contented duty and follow 

him, scarcely knowing why or where. He had 

been ready to feel that she would have done this 
“if she had loved him enough.” 

But Lizzie knew well that if she was ever to 
“requite ” her grandfather by personal, loving ser- 
vice, she must remain in Croyer while old Mr. 
Maxwell lived. For he could never leave it. His 
heart and spirit were young enough to have carried 
him to the ends of the earth, though, after he 
had got there, he might have sickened for the old 
places and the old faces. But at seventy-five, 
whatever be one’s courage and love of adven- 
ture, one’s body is so apt to be cranky! In winter 
the old man was often confined wholly to bed, 
and in summer he could never do more than 
dodder up and down on two sticks on the little 
levelled path outside the cottage door. 

This cottage under the cliff was Lizzie’s own. 
Her dead father, old Maxwell’s son, had bought it 
in the year of Lizzie’s birth. It was all the 
“ property ” she had. Her father had bought it 
for a mere song, meaning to rebuild and enlarge 
it. The twenty-five years which had gone by 
since his untimely death had certainly neither 
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repaired nor improyed it, save in the richer growth 
of its hardy creepers. It had no stairway—only 
three rooms and a little entry. Two windows 
were towards the front, one at each side of the 
door. The larger of these two rooms—the kitchen 
and general living room—had a second window to 
the side. The smaller room was “ grandfather’s” 
bedroom. There was a window to the back, light- 
ing the narrow chamber that ran behind the 
entry, between the two other rooms. This was 
Lizzie’s own sanctum. It did not get much sun- 
shine, it was too close under the cliff; but it 
looked into a tiny patch of garden, wherein a few 
hardy plants did as well as they could under the 
circumstances. There was a little 
vegetable patch 
at the west end 
of the cottage, 
with one or two 
flowering currant 
bushes and a 
lilac tree. A 
“Gloire de Di- 
jon” was trained 
about the door- 
way and front 
windows, and, 
enjoying all the 
sunshine of the 
southern aspect, 
sent forth sucha 
luxuriance of 
roses that most 
passers-by on the 
road below paused 
toadmire. Many 
blooms were lin- 
gering yet, 
though their 
greatest beauty 
was over for the 
year. Lizzie had 
often wondered at 
their winning so much attention from an elderly, 
well-dressed man, whom she had lately often 
noticed passing on the road below, and always 
with an eye fixed on the little cottage. Lizzie 
did not know him. She supposed he was a belated 
summer lodger. He was the stranger who from 
the cliff-top had watched her and Arthur talking 
on the esplanade. 

The cottage served the Maxwells well enough 
for a home. Lizzie knew that if she wanted to 
sell it, it would bring in little indeed: for its 
uneven earthen floors, its bulging walls, its low 


potato and 


pitched roof, its tiny diamond-paned windows, 


were all out-of-date. Lizzie had to carry in 
water from a well. Nobody indeed would buy the 
place except to pull down the house, and the site 





“She supposed he was a belated summer lodger.”— Page 28. 
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and situation were of infinitesimal value, being 
too close under the cliff, and yet exposed to all the 
south-east winds. 

Lizzie had had her dreams about that little 
house; it had seemed to her that if she and 
Arthur married at once, he might, by utilizing 
some of the “savings” he had spoken about to her, 
add another chamber to it, and make a few simple 
repairs, so that when their day of promotion to 
the “ overseer’s cottage” should come, she might 


find a tenant for her dear old home. It meant a 


good deal to her, this broken-down little cottage. 
It was her father’s effort for his child’s welfare, 


and she wanted to make the most of it for his 
sake, 


Allthesedreams 
must vanish now. 
She must go on 
doing her best for 
the present. If 
Arthur came back 
as rich as he 
hoped to do, then 
the little place 
was not likely to 
have much value 
in his eyes. 
Doubtless then he 
would want hev 
to sell it and get 
rid of all bother! 

Her eyes filled 
with tears at this 


thought. It 
seemed almost 
eruel that what 


her father (she 
could just remem- 
ber him) had toiled 
aay so hard to win 
should in the end 
prove of no par- 
ticular value to 
Lizzie loved her simple, quiet life, 


and was frightened at the thought of anything 
different. 


any body. 


She was thinking over these things a morning 
or two after her talk with Arthur. She was rather 
absently responding to her grandfather’s comments 
on the news in the weekly paper, when a hand was 
laid on the latch, and Arthur himself came in: 

He rarely appeared at the cottage at this hour, 
when he was generally in the quarry. 
heart beat quickly. 
coming. 

She had to drop her needlework, her hands 
trembled so. Arthur sat silent for a while, twirl- 
ing his hat, while Mr. Maxwell, all unconscious, 
resumed his previous conversation. 


Lizzie’s 
She felt that something was 








GOD'S GOLD. 


Suddenly Arthur spoke. He addressed Mr. Max- 
well, and his words were few. 

* Well—lI’m off!” he said. 

Mr. Maxwell put down his paper. 
echoed. ‘Where to?” 

“To the new diggings, at the other side 
of the world,” answered Arthur, with a 
side glance at Lizzie. “I 
know it’s come sudden at 
last,” he went on. “ There’s 
two other Crover men 
starting straight away. 
The governors have let me 
off at once, that I may go 
With them. They’ve be- 
haved very well in that, I'll 
own. Of course, it’s our dull 
season coming on, I own,” 


“Off?” he 


he added, with another 
glance at Lizzie. 
“When do you go?” 
Lizzie asked. Her voice 
did not seem at all like her - 
own. 





“The steamer sails early 
next week,” he said, looking 
at her. “But I ought to 
join these chaps at Southampton two or three 
days before she starts. There are things to be 
done and got.” 

“You'll want something of an outfit,” Lizzie 
remarked, as soon as she could keep her voice 
steady. 

“What I haven’t got I'll have to buy ready- 
made,” he answered. 

“ Let me see what you have, and I may be able 
to do something, short as the time is,” said Lizzie. 
Her eyes were full now, and her lip trembled 

“You oughtn’t to trouble yourself—yet, if you 
like ” responded Arthur, and paused. 

“Well,” said old Mr. Maxwell, “ I don’t know 
much about these diggings, but I wish I could 
take the voyage with you! Why, time was when 
I might have earned you a free passage on a nice 
clean sailing ship, instead of you a-lying i’ the 
bottom o’ a kettle o’ steam; but now here I am, 
laid up an old hulk. Yet I often say to myself, 
‘Old Maxwell, instead o’ grumbling, oughtn’t ye 
to up and thank God that ye earned your bread, 
boy and man, for more than fifty years, by doing 
work that you’d fain be a-doing still? You must 
have had a deal better time of it than the folks 
that have to get their bread by ways they like so 
little that they are all in a swither to be able to 
“e retire.”’ 9) 

There was a brief silence. At the sharp corners 
of our lives our words are seldom many, because 
no words can express our feelings. 

“No, I don’t know about those diggin’s,” per- 
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**«Well—I'm off!’ he 
said.”"— Page 29. 





sisted old Mr. Maxwell. ‘Iwas never nigh any 
myself. But I’ve had mates that were, an’ they 
hadn’t very good words for what they’d been 
through. Gold isn’t often found i’ the pretty 
places o’ God’s earth, I reckon; an’ as far as ever 
I could hear, its finding doesn’t make ’em any 
prettier. It’s got to be brought away and turned 
into other things before youcan put much yally 
on it.” : 

“Ah, but gold will buy most things!” laughed 
Arthur. 

Mr. Maxwell shook his head. “Ay,” he said ; 
“ but there’s better things than gold, and things 
gold can’t buy. I saw a verse of poetry the other 
day as has stuck to me, ’cause I know it’s so 
true :— 


*«* The countless gold of a merry heart, 
The rubies and pearls of a loving eye, 
The idle man never can bring to the mart, 
Nor the cunning hoard up in his treasury.’ ” 


“ Well, ’m sure Arthur is not idle,” exclaimed 
Lizzie, stung into defending him. 

“Nay, nay, lass, for sure not!” said the old 
man soothingly. ‘“ Only somehow gold-digging 
always seems to me an idle man’s work. Better 
be digging the ground for the food, or the iron, or 
the coal, that makes the vally o’ gold. But I’m 
sure I wish Arthur well. And Lizzie shan’t fret 
after you, man; she’ll watch and wait, but she 
shan’t fret. Ill tell her it’s just the common lot 
o’ woman. 
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“* Man must work and woman must weep, 
And the harbour bar is moaning.’ ”’ 

The old pilot’s memory was stored with bits of 
poetry which had somehow touched his heart. 

Lizzie stepped outside the cottage with her 
lover. As they looked into each other’s eyes 
his eyes fell before the depths of hers, 

“When do you go?” she asked. 

“This is Tuesday,” he said; “I should start 
from Crover on Friday morning.” 

She thought for a moment. ‘“TI’'ll have two of 
everything you want ready for you. Those quite 
new—with what you hayve—may spare buying.” 

“You can’t do it, Lizzie,’ he said kindly. ‘I 
can’t have you slaving.” 

“There will be plenty of time for rest after,” 
she interrupted. 
“T]] put away 
my lace-making 
till you’re gone. 
There will be 
plenty of time for 
that, too, then.” 

*You are not 
vexed with me, 
Lizzie?” he 


mgt x 


asked. 
She put out her 
hiamide “Ss N’o, 


Arthur,’’ she 
said, *I’m not 
vexed.” 

*“T expect you'll 
have some rough 
times,” she re- 
marked  pre- 
sently. 

“Oh no,” he 
laughed, ‘and I 
shan’t mind if I 
do. It’s worth : 
risking that to * Arthur and his two comrades took 
make a fortune.” their train for the seaport.”—Page 30. 


** Who are the Crover men who are going?” she 
asked presently. 

** One’s the nephew of the hotel people—a young 
fellow you must have seen about. Bertie Chance 
they call him.” 

“That man!” Lizzie exclaimed. “ Why, Arthur, 
he has never done a hand’s turn of honest work. 
He just lives to eat and drink, and gamble and 
bet.” 

“He's turning over a new leaf,’ answered 
Arthur. ‘It’s to be hoped a fellow is able to do 
that: and anyhow, Lizzie, that such a man is 
going doesn’t look as if we were to be slaved or 
starved, now, does it? See some comfort in that.” 

** \WWho is the other?” asked Lizzie. 








* Ben Crowder,” returned Arthur, with a note 
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of triumph in his voice. 
hardworking and steady.” 

“ }fe’s all that,” assented Lizzie. 
did not imply perfect satisfaction. 

“Don’t you like poor Ben?” asked Arthur. 

“ He’s terribly set on money and getting on,” 
answered Lizzie. She had reasons to believe that 
it was young Crowder who had stirred up Arthur's 
own ambitions. 

That day and the following Wednesday and 
Thursday were a simple whirl. Lizzie had one 
pair of socks quite ready for Arthur and another 


“ You can’t say he isn’t 


Yet her tone 


oe pair half done; 
ge but she had to 
a ca finish these and 


to make two sets 
of flannel under- 
wear in the brief 
time at her dis- 
posal, This 
meant working 
wellnigh day and 
night. Arthur, 
already set freo 
from the quarry, 
was constantly 
in and out of tho 
cottage, as he had 
never been before, 
consulting her 
about this and 
that, and snatch- 
ing meals with 
her and her 
rerandfather. 
Seeing him thus 
more than ever 
before, made it hard to real- 
ize that he was soon to be 
gone far away, and for so 
uncertain a time. 

At last Lizzie stood, dazed 
and almost dumb, on the 
Crover railway platform, while Arthur and his 
two comrades took their train for the seaport. 
She had put all her energy and all her emotion 
into the thousands of stitches she had wrought 
into hisgarments. Now she felt thoroughly worn- 
out, and drew into the background when Arthur 
was loudly grected and surrounded by the showy, 
voluble hotel people making their farewells to 
Bertie Chance. They all kept calling on “ Mr. 
Sands,” who seemed to be put in charge not only 
of Bertie himself, but of all his belongings, down 
to a football! Lizzie said to herself that she 
ought to be proud that Arthur was so obliging 
and of so much importance. Nobody made any 
such claim on Ben Crowder. Ilis mother and 
sister were there to see him off; but the three did 


“COME INTO THE SUNSHINE /”’ 


not scem to have many 7 
last words to say—perhaps 
they had said them all. 
Tears were coursing slow- 
ly down from old Mrs. 
Crowder’s half -sightless 
eyes, and her daughter’s 
face was set sternly with 
a sort of bitter expression. 
Still, no gratification at 
Arthur’s popularity could 
make it anything but hard 
for Lizzie to have him 
thus prematurely snatched 
from her, while he was 
still before her eyes. She 
began to calculate whether 
it might not be possible, 
after all, to make a great effort 
and run up to Southampton on = 
Tuesday, so as to see the very last £4 
of her lover. It would mean a 
great strain on Lizzie’s little 
economies and a good deal of 
courage on her part: for in all 


her life she had left Crover only twice, and on 


neither occasion had she been alone. But just 
now, to get a quiet last half-hour with Arthur 
seemed worth all the effort and all the cost. 
These people would not be there—these Chances 
would never put themselves to such trouble and 
expense over “ Bertie.” 

Alas! poor Jiizzie reckoned the trouble and 
expense from ner own standpoint, and not from 
theirs. Arthur had turned from them to Lizzie 
for the last moment; they had wrung each other’s 
hands, and he had lovingly kissed her; she had 
looked into his eyes with a smile, thinking of the 
pleasant surprise she meant to give him at 
Southampton, and he was actually seated in the 
moving train, when Muriel Chance called out :— 

“ Bye-bye, Bertie! So long! See you again at 
Southampton! Look out for all of us!” 

Lizzie was right in feeling that the Chances 
would have put themselves to no trouble or self- 
denial merely over their relative. But then what 
would have been such an effort to her with her tiny 
purse would be but a pleasure excursion to them. 





‘poor Aunt Kate’s unhappy husband?” 
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“She found her grandfather was 
talking to a visitor.”—Page 31. 


That is the way of it—what costs sacrifice and 
self-denial to some comes to others as a mere 
gratification. Lizzie turncd away sadly; it 
would be no use now for her to go to South- 
ampton: and thus she had said her last word 
and taken her last look of Arthur, not knowing 
they were the last. 

How tired she was! How her feet dragged as 
she climbed the little path to the cottage under 
the cliff! 

As she came to the threshold she heard voices 
inside, and on entering found that her grand- 
father was talking to a visitor, even the well- 
dressed elderly stranger whose interest in the 
cottage she had noticed. A fancy flitted across her 
mind—“ What if this should be Ted’s father, 
For his 
death had never been ascertained. He had escaped 
from the convict settlement, had struck “up 
country,” and simply been heard of no more. 


(To be continued.) 





“Come into the Sunsbine!” 
A MORNING THOUGHT. 


“weet Sun is shining everywhere’ — even 
though we don’t see it! And the Gospel 
call is just this, “Oh! my fellow pilgrims, 

with your burdens of sin and sorrow, Come into 

the sunshine: for it shines on you and it shines 
on me—because it “shines upon the unjust”! It 
will take the sting from sin, and the bitterness 








from the cup of sorrow. 

How we need the increase of faith to see ‘ God’s 
Sunshine,” and to welcome even the “clouds” 
that sometimes hide it for a time, but break them- 
selves at last in “ blessings on our head.” 

Remember the “bright light” is always “in” 

—not after—“ the cloud.” C. B. 
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Ment and its Lessons, : 


1. PEACE AT THE CROSS. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES BULLOCK, B.D. 


EACE is the Spirit's Gift as well as the 

Saviour’s purchase on the Atoning Cross. 

Or perhaps we should say the Spirit Hém- 

self is the Divine Gift of the Father’s Love, which 

comes to us through the Atoning work of the 

Divine Son. The Gospel for sinners is thus the 
Gospel of the Trinity. 

We should bear this constantly in mind in 
order to a right and spiritual observance of the 
season of Lent. Certainly the knowledge of sin 
and the Peace of pardon—the true Lenten experi- 
ence—are inseparable from the Spirit’s work in 
us. Light to reveal us to ourselves, and then 
Peace in the vision of God’s Love, can only be 
realized or received by the ministry of the Holy 
Ghost. The Spirit’s special office is to “take of 
the things of Christ,” the things which Christ 
has done as our Peacemaker, “and show them 
to us.” 

The sum and substance of the Gospel is thus 
presented to us. By the Almighty agency and 
teaching of the Spirit the soul is first touched: 
the sinner is shown the evil of his own heart and 
ways; and penetrated with a sense of personal 
unworthiness, utters the first words of real re- 
pentance. 

Then, as the Divine Interpreter of the love and 
power of Christ, the Spirit takes the scales from 
the blind eyes, and shows the Cross, with all the 
fulness of grace for the sinner which that Cross 
contained and sealed. As the Revealer of Grace 
He, by whose inspiration all Scripture was given, 
takes such texts as these, and shows them to the 
anxious soul :—‘‘ He that believeth is not con- 
demned,” “ Being justified by faith, we have 
peace with God,” ‘‘Him that cometh to Me I will 
in no wise cast out.” Words like these, inter- 
preted to the inner consciousness by Him who is 
the ‘Interpreter,’ become refreshment to the 
weary, and life to the dead in sin. 
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And so we see our fitting position, if we would 
attain true Christian experience in Lent, is on 
our knees. If we would possess as well as hear 
about ‘the Peace of God” which ‘ passeth all” 
human “understanding ’—the Peace of which the 
angels sang at Bethlehem, the Peace which Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim realized when he found “ Rest by 
His Sorrow, and Life by His Death’’—the Divine 
Spirit must be our Teacher. He it is who bestows 
the heaven-sent gift of Faith—Justifying Faith, 
which brings “ Peace with God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” Heit is who testifies within 
the believer: witnesses to his acceptance in the 
Beloved. And if the sweet assurance of our adop- 
tion as children be thus brought home to us, our 
Peace will flow as a river—‘the Word” will 
indeed be ‘‘ received with joy of the Holy Ghost.” 


Il. SELF-SACRIFICE. 
BY THE REV. F. J. CHAVASSE, M.A. 


“ ExcEepT a corn of wheat fall into the ground 
and die it abideth alone.” There is nothing 
fruitful but self-sacrifice. It is absolutely need- 
ful for the formation of a Christ-like character, 
and for the extension of the kingdom of God. 
All that is highest and best, all that most truly 
enriches and ennobles man’s life, is only to be 
won by self-sacrifice—the sacrifice of ease, and 
inclination, and money, and time, and health, yea, 
of life itself. It must begin in the daily round of 
home life, in the apparently trivial and humble 
duties of our earthly calling. Nazareth came be- 
fore Calvary. The training to self-denial in the 
home, in the workshop, as the Son and the Car- 
penter, led up to the self-surrender of the Garden 
and the self-sacrifice of the Cross. Otherwise, 
when the great occasion comes, the eye of the soul 
will be blinded and cannot see it, and the will 
paralysed and cannot grasp it. 

Nothing stirs the world like self-sacrifice. In the 
last half-century the Church of England has not 
lacked men of light and leading, and they have done 
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their work; but, after all, what has most moved 
the masses, what has proved mightier than power 
and dignity, than learning and eloquence, to sway 
hearts, and to solve doubts, and to win souls for 
God, has been the self-sacrifice which has glorified 
the life of many an obscure Christian. 

Do we shudder and shrink back? Does the very 
word suggest suffering, and what is dreadful and 
unnatural? It does, it must, bring pain, and yet 
it brings also a wonderful joy. Does the mother 
erudge self-sacrifice in the nurture of her child? 
Does the true wife spare self-sacrifice in the care 
of her husband? Love transfigures it. The hard 
and painful duty is transformed into a glad privi- 
lege. Love for Christ and our fellow-men irradiates 
the self-sacrifice of the Christian. Tne devoted 
nurse in the Midland Hospital, roused from sleep 
by the peal of the night bell, sprang from her bed 
and hurried through cold and dimly-lighted corri- 
dors to face the case of sudden hemorrhage, or to 
tend the sickening mass of torn and bleeding and 
bruised humanity, with the words on her lips, 
“The Master is come and calleth for thee.” She 
did it tothe Lord. In the light of the Incarnation 
and of the Cross, in the consciousness that we are 
following the Lamb, we may go even to martyr- 
dom with a songinour hearts. “If with gladness 
thou carriest thy Cross, it will carry thee.” 


lil PRAYER AND PROMISE. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF 
EXETER. 
I REMEMBER asking a very old friend of mine, 
who, I think, as far as I have been permitted to 
know Christian men, was mightier with God 
than almost any man I ever met, “Do tell me 
the secret of your success in prayer.” 

He said, “I will tell you what it is. Isay to 
myself, ‘Is that which I am asking for promised ? 
Is it according to the mind of God?’ If it is, I 
plant my foot upon it as upon a firm rock, and I 
never allow myself to doubt that my Father will 
give me according to my petition.” 

I think that under every godly example set 
before us in Scripture there seems to lurk a com- 
mand, ‘Go thou and do likewise”: and under 
every command I am quite sure there lurks a 
promise. God never mocks us when He com- 
mands us. If it is said to us who are parents 
that we are called to bring up our children in 


“the nurture and admonition of the Lord,” we 
may be quite sure that we shall have the grace 
needful for it if we ask for it. 

I think we may learn a great deal from the 
directions of Moses to Israel, where he says, in 
Deuteronomy vi., “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy might. And these words, which 
I command thee this day, shall be in thine heart: 
and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy 
children.” Thou shalt love, and thou shalt teach. 
Now, I do think, if the teaching of our children is 
to be successful teaching, it must spring from 
overflowing love. May not we who are parents 
have a double assurance in coming to the throne 
of grace, when we ask our Father in heayen to 
fill our hearts with love, in order that by His 
grace we may be permitted to draw our children 
to the feet of the Lord Jesus Christ? What a 
wonderful prayer that is of the Apostle, “ The 
Lord direct your heart into God’s love and into 
Christ's patience””—as the words ought to be ren- 
dered. 

Oh that God may fill our hearts with intense 
love for our children! What is God’s promise ? 
“T will pour My Spirit upon thy seed, and My 
blessing upon thy offspring.” ‘The promise is 
unto you and to your children.” Let us follow 
my old friend’s example, and say, “ Now I plant 
my foot on these promises as upon a firm rock, 
and I never allow myself to doubt that my Father 
will give me according to my petitions.” 


IV. CONFIRMATION COUNSEL. 
‘*T will go in the strength of the Lord God.”"—Psalm Ixxi. 16. 


Search the Scriptures daily. 
Be diligent in thy calling. 
Be much in secret prayer. 
Neglect not self-examination. 
Let thy words be few. 

Keep thy conscience as the apple of thine eye. 
Do all, “looking unto Jesus,” and resting on His 
grace, 

Pray that thou may’st “daily increase in God’s 
Holy Spirit more and more.” 

* Be thou faithful unto death” 

(saith the Lord Christ), 

“And I will give thee 


a Crown of Life.” C. B. 





‘ BUSINESS FIRST, PLEASURE SECOND!” 


‘“ 4 I were to compress into one sentence the whole of 

{ the experience I have had during an active and 
successful life,’’? said Nasmyth once, in giving counsel to 
young men, ‘‘and offer it to you a3 a rule and certain 
receipt for success in any station, it would be comprised 
in these words—‘ Business first, pleasure second!’ From 
what I have seen of young men, and their after progress, I 


am satisfied that what is generally termed ‘ bad fortune,’ 
“ill luck,’ and ‘ misfortune,’ is, in nine cases out of ten, 
simply the result of inverting the above simple maxim. 
Such experience as I have had convinces me that absence 
of success arises, in the great majority of cases, from want 
of self-denial and want of common sense. The worst of all 
maxims is, ‘ Pleasure first! Work and duty second!’ ”’ 
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BY THE REY. W. 


ODOM, 


VICAR OF HEELEY, 
AUTHOR OF “LIFE OF ACHDEACON BLAKENEY,” 


SHEFFIELD. 
ETC, 


PART ll. 


“T'm Sheffield made, both haft and blade, 
seed, 
VISAS 5 London, for thy life, produce me such a knife. 






HESE words were etched on a knife sent 
many years ago to a London firm who 
desired its name to be stamped on the 
Sra cutlery ordered from a Sheffield manu- 
oa facturer. Sheffield is now the great 
centre for cutlery of every description, 
but it was not always so, Formerly, 
<= the best cutlery was produced in Lon- 
don. Quaint Thomas Fuller 
of Yorkshire (1660) says:—“ Nor must we forget, that 
though plain knife-making was very ancient in this 
county, yet Thomas Matthews, on Fleet Bridge, Lon- 
don, was the first Englishman who quinto Elizabetha 
(1563) made fine knives.” 

It is strange to read in a work published early in 
the present century of “ Salisbury, long noted for its 
cutlery goods. In the articles of scissors, knives, and 
razors, the workmen of this city are justly famed.” 
But the times have changed,and Salisbury, now justly 
famed for its beautiful cathedral, allows undisputed 
supremacy to Sheffield as the metropolis of cutlery. 

Up to the middle of the last century the knives 
made in Sheffield were mostly of the cheaper kinds, 
intended, as an old chronicler says, ‘‘ for the common 
use of the country people.” Few knives then sold 
forso much as a shilling, and Fuller expressed sur- 
prise at seeing Sheffield knives offered at a penny! 
Little wonder that in 1615, when Sheffield numbered 
2,207 inhabitants, 725 should be described as “ beg- 
ging poore,” and the remainder, “mostly poor artifi- 
cers with their families.” 

In olden days the Sheffield cutler would himself 
practically begin and complete the knife, frequently 
grinding the blade. ‘The work would be done at 
home, or ina small adjoining shop. Dr. Gatty, the 
historian of “ Hallamshire,” says: “Master and ap- 
prentice not only worked together in the shop, but 
they lived under the same roof. . . . The ap- 
prentice had acquired by the time that his inden- 
tures had expired as much skill in his craft as the 
master who released him. With a few tools that 
he could sling over his shoulder, and possibly the 
master’s daughter pledged to him as a wife, and 
possessing, in the adroit and supple use of his fingers, 
the certain means of future subsistence, he could set 
up at once his own small home and smithy, and 
become as good as his late employer in aday. No 
capital was required for his humble trade, no stock 
of goods had to be accumulated; on the spot were 


, Writing 
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all the materials he needed—coal, 


iron, and char- 
coal.” 


The wares thus made were purchased by the chap- 
man, or carried to country fairs, and, later on, taken 
up to London weekly by packhorses. But the old 
order has passed away, and with the removal of 
strange restrictive rules, the introduction of ma- 
chinery, and the consequent division of Jabour, mar- 
vellous changes have taken place, 

Let us walk through one of the large cutlery 
works and note the varied processes through which 
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a knife passes. Different kinds 
of knives are made by different 
workmen. Those who make 
pen and pocket knife blades 
are a distinct class from the 
table blade forgers. To make 
the finest quality of spring 
knives requires years of care- 
ful training under a skilled 
master. The process of making 
the blade of an ordinary table 
knife is thus described: “ From 
the end of a thin bar of steel, 
which has been carefully 
brought to a proper heat, the 
blade is roughly forged, cut 
off, and welded to a piece of iron 
for the ‘tang’ and shoulder. 
The latter, usually called the 
‘bolster,’ is formed by crush- 
ing the hot iron between a pair 
of dies, and the tang drawn 
out by some strokes of the 
haramer, After re-heating, the 
blade is again hammered, and 
the maker’s name and trade 
mark stamped upon it.” Then 
follow the important processes 


of hardening, tempering, and 
grinding, when the _ blade 


passes into the hands of an- 
other class of workmen, who 
put on the hafts or handles, 
which have been already cut 
and prepared by the handle 
maker, after which it receives 
the polishing and finishing 
touches. The pocket knife, 
often with several blades, goes 
greater number of hands, 

Every knife is carefully examined by a practised 
workman, and if any defect or flaw be detected, it is 
cast aside as a “waster.” This expressive name is 
locally applied to workmen who fall into intemperate 
and idle habits. As a local rhymster puts it: 


through a still 


‘‘'The blades they are forged—yet look on men’s lives; 
You'll find there are wasters in more things than knives.” 


Two of the most remarkable specimens of cutlery 
in the world may be seen in the attractive show 
rooms of Messrs. Joseph Rodgers & Sons. Both are 
indications of the skill of the Sheffield artizan. One 
of these giant knives contains as many blades as the 
Christian era has years. There are now 1895 blades, 
and next year five more will be added. No two 
blades are alike, and each blade closes with a spring 
into its haft or socket. The other, known as the 
“ Norfolk” knife (see illustration), was made at a cost 
of £900, and shown at the Great Exhibition of 1801. 
On the large mother-of-pearl haft are finely carved 
representations of a boar hunt and a stag hunt. 
From it springs 95 blades and instruments, each 
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blade being beautifully etehed, the subjects in- 
cluding Windsor Castle, Westminster, Chatsworth, 
etc. 

Asa rule the Sheffield artizan is a2 man of inde- 
pendent and self-reliant character, warm-hearted 
and quick-witted, often expressing himself very 
quaintly. One day a well-known Sheflield surgeon 
met a grinder, a patient, carrying his bag on his 
shoulders. Said the doctor, “ Well, John, I see you're 
delivering your work?” “ Yes, Mr. F » was the 
reply, “1m ‘liverin’ my wark.” Shortly afterwards 
they met again, the doctor just returning from a 
funeral. ‘“ Well,” exclaimed the grinder, “so you’ve 
been ‘ liverin’ up your wark, Mester F Mt 

The city of Sheffield occupies a splendid position 
on the very edge of heather-clad moorlands, whence 
health-giving breezes are wafted over the homes of 
its busy workers, who are extremely fond of outdoor 
recreation. Cricket and other games have taken the 
place of bull-baiting and cock-fighting. Angling 
clubs are popular, and thousands of workmen are 
justly proud of their little garden plots, where 
leisure hours are pleasantly and profitably spent in 
cultivating vegetables and flowers. 








(To be continued.) . 
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HOME WORDS. 


THE REDMAN’S HOMR, 


®Oufposts of Our Church. 







‘ EDMEN!” So the Indians are often 
called. In British Columbia, where 
«.%., they abound, the stupid white some- 
, times calls them Siwash, a corrup- 
tion of sauvage, the French for sav- 
age. The Indian hates the word. 
He also wonders why we choose to 
eall him an Indian. I don’t think 
he knows we call him a Redman—or 
Copper-coloured. If he did, perhaps he would give 
us a lesson in colours. Our coast Indians are the 
colour of a much weatherbeaten Jack Tar, just home 
from the tropics. However clean he may really be, 
he looks like a dirty white man. He is stouter, but 
shorter. His head is round rather than long like 
our3; his hair black, even in old age; and if cut 
short, as it generally is on the men, no amount of 
pomatum will smooth it down. The women wear it 
yery long and strong. Their eyes are smaller than 
ours and keener, and some show strong Mongolian 
characteristics. I have often seen girls dress as 
Chinese in their play, when a Chinaman would 
certainly claim cousinship. The Indians and Japan- 
ese are strikingly alike, the former distinguished 
chiefly by his larger dimensions and clearer skin. 

It is a great mistake to imagine the Indian at 
home a stolid creature, deyoid of humour, sympathy, 
or gratitude, He is a sphinx to strangers, but very 
communicative to those whom he has learnt to trust, 


ll AMONG THE REDMEN. 
Feed BY THE RIGHT REY. THE LORD BISHOP OF 


CALEDONIA. 


One evening in camp, on the bank of the beautiful 
river Skeena, I was sitting with my Indian crew 
round the roaring fire we had heaped up after supper 
had been cooked, when suddenly I had my wool- 
gathering mind brought to attention. The youngest 
man was gesticulating strongly. Suddenly his ora- 
tion proceeded on the soberest lines. All at once his 
tones again changed. The climax reached, he stopped, 
pulled off his coat, and perorated with power just 
like Mr. So-and-so, a missionary. When I called out, 
* Well done, Mr. C——,” the missionary’s name, he 
dropped on the ground as a boneless man, and all 
laughed aloud until the forest rang again. He had 
been imitating his teachers. 

There is an impression at home that any earnest 
man, educated or ignorant, is fit for missions to 
Indians, but that to India only the very best scholars 
must go. No missionary ought to be ignorant. His 
work is too great for illiteracy. 'The true missionary 
cannot be ignorant of his duties. He will master 
them. Unsanctified learning is as little likely to 
sueceed as ignorance. Both unfit a man for this 
vocation. The greatest scholars have not won the 
greatest successes, even among the philosophical 
Windoos. The humble man who has cultivated 
God’s gifts to the utmost according to his opportun- 
ities has wrought the miracles of modern days. 

When the Redmen become Christians, their wants 
immediately increase, and to supply them they must 
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be diligent in business, whatever that may be, 
to earn money. They become clean, so patronize 
the soap-maker; wear white man’s clothes, so 
employ the looms and sewing machines; they 
swarm out of the huge enclosure, called a house 
by courtesy, to build small frame or log houses, 
in which family life begins. 

All who manufacture articles to supply these 
new wants ought to subscribe liberally to mis- 
sions, whose debtors'they are. Musical instru- 
ment makers ought to head the list or stand next 
to the soap-makers. Music is a passion on this 
coast among the Indians. Where I am now writ- 
ing there are two Indian brass bands, and the 
women are beginning to deform their faces by 
blowing into cornets and trombones. 

Some young men are able to play three or four 
instruments. ‘The violin is now coming into 
vorue. Few are the homes without some musical 
instrument and a sewing machine. Even fashion 
books come to a few of the young women by post, 
and numbers of boys take in monthly periodicals. 
[ remember when it was a sign of progress to see 
men playing marbles instead of gambling. In 
those days flour, sugar, tea, and coffee were un- 
known; now every housewife has her American 
cooking-stove and bakes her own bread and 
pastry. A wedding feast then was dry salmon 
dipped in fish grease; now the bride, attired in 
white, wearing a lace veil and wreath, puts her 
plated knife into an ornamented bridecake, and 
blushes like bonny English girls. 





ANOTHER REDMAN, 





A RED INDIAN CHIEF. 


Why, it may be asked, do not Indians rise to 
the level of the whites in civilization? Not be- 
cause they have not the capacity, but because 
there are no incentives. At school they keep 
abreast of white children, but not so out in the 
world. The reason is not far to seek. As the 
white boy leaves school and faces the world he 
is at the bottom of the ladder. He is moved with 
the spirit of emulation, and sees prizes ahead for 
the successful man. Not so the Indian boy. He 
leaves school, and is at the top of the ladder ; his 
seniors are beneath him in knowledge, and among 
his people there are no prizes to struggle for. 
He has no ambition, and soon begins to forget his 
school instruction. He must work, or hunt, or 
fish with illiterate men who can work, hunt, or 
fish as well as-or better than the learned. 

Thus the future has no large hope for him. 
Yet, as a community, the Christian Indians have 
made more progress during the last twenty years 
than any of the backward races I have seen or 
read about. Their religious and moral standards 
are higher than those of many whites, and their 
evangelistic zeal is wonderful. 

Assuredly the Red Indians are a noble race, 
with noble possibilities. In the next century we 
may see the Indian missionaries going far and 
wide carrying the Gospel—the good news—and 
helping others “to rise and cope right bravely,” 
in the upward life— 

“With all the beetling steeps that faith must climb 


To breathe the air of truth, and freedom find with 
safety.” 
























CHAPTER If. 


THE MOTHER SADLY MISSED HER PET. 


ED put an advertisement in the local papers, 
offering a reward of ten shillings for the lost 
kitten. The consequence wasthat the cottage 
door was besieged by dirty boys, carrying 

black cats of most Jamentable aspect. Mrs. Delisle’s 
heart was wrung by the mere sight of such pitiable 
objects; and Dorothy feared that their home would 
be turned into a cat asylum. So the advertisements 
were discontinued, and they tried to reconcile them- 
selves to their loss. 

It was quite clear that the mother sadly missed 
her pet. She was not just the woman that she had 
been before her troubles came; and the black kitten 
had evidently filled up some blank in her life. The 
merry, furry thing, who asked no questions and 
knew nothing about the past, had a gift of consola- 
tion which was all hisown. ‘Ted saw that she grew 
sadder as the days went on, and remarked on the 
change when he talked to Dorothy. 

* There isn’t much left to poor mother,” said he. 
“The Father, whom you believe in, might have let her 
keep that funny little chap. If not a sparrow falls 


without His knowledge, He must surely know what 
becomes of a kitten.” 


* Yes,” she answered quietly. 

* And yet, after suffering enough to kill an ordin- 
ary woman, she mustn’t even console herself with a 
four-footed creature,’ Ted went on. “Absurd as it 
would seem to most people, she really was getting a 
great deal of good from the cat. He seemed, some- 
how, to understand her needs better than we did. 
We sympathised with her in our ponderous human 
way; and he just gambolled, and turned himself 
heels over head. It was very queer, and we can't 
explain these things. Only, if there is an all-loving 
Father, why was Grig snatched away ?” 

“TI suppose you'll think me very silly,” Dorothy 
answered. “But [ believe that Grig will come 
back. And if he doesn’t, God will give mother some- 
thing else.” 

“ You believe in a heavenly Father who is always 
taking His gifts away from His children, and putting 
other things in their places,” said Ted. ‘ Now I call 
that caprice.” 


“Then what about Nature?” asked she. 


«You 
don’t blame her when 


the lilacs wither, and the roses 
come into full bloom. And that law of taking away 


one thing, and giving another, does run through all 
our lives. You want to know why things are man- 
aged so. Ican’t tell; but I am certain it is the best 
way.” 
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“JT wish I had your faith,” he 
replied with a faint sneer. “1 think 

I should then, if I were you, pray vigorously for 
the return of Grig.” 

Then, seeing tears in his sister’s eyes, he kissed her 
and went away. 

While the three in Lilac Cottage were still bewail- 
ing his loss, the missing kitten had a good time on 
board the Lucinda. He took to a sea-faring life as 
cheerfully as if he had been rocked on the cradle of 
the deep from his birth. And Frank Atteridge, who 
was subject to fits of gloom, found a curious pleasure 
in his new possession, and made 
panion of the little black cat. 

Jerry Bond had presented the kitten to the skipper 
with a few lying words. One sin 
another. “A friend o’ mine,” he said, “had no fur- 
ther use for this little shaver. Maybe you'll accept 
him, sir, and,” he added with a sailor’s superstition, 
“may he bring you luck.” 

The weather was splendid, and the fine schooner 
behaved as well as she always did. But although 


a constant con- 


always leads to 


everybody else was in good spirits, and the kitten 
at Sarl 
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*** May he bring you luck.’ oe 
—Page 33, 
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made sport for all the crew, Jerry Bond was down- 
hearted from morning till night. 

It was mid-day, and a sky blue as a turquoise 
smiled overhead. Jerry leaned heavily upon the 
bulwarks, and gazed out across the rippling sea- 
waste with eyes full of misery. Something in his 
face attracted the notice of the cabin-boy, a quick- 
witted lad, who had a strong liking for Bond, 

“Td like to know what ails you, Jerry,” he said 
after a pause. ‘ You’re not the man you were, are 
you? Hope we’re not going to have you on the 
sick-list.” 

“Dve got a sick heart,” grunted Jerry. 
takes the life out o’ me; that’s all.” 

Young Bob Morrison 
pondered over the words, 
while he went about the 
usual duties of the day. 
He wasa quiet boy, not 
given to interfering with 
other folk’s affairs; but 
he felt sure it would go ill 
with Jerry if he did not 
ret relief. For Jerry, al- 
though an able - bodied 
man, was growing old, 
and his life had not been 
a particularly easy one. 
Bob could not help fancy- 
ing that the old fellow 
was on the look-out for 
disasters ; but nothing 
happened during the 
voyage. Even in the 
Bay of Biscay they es- 
caped the gale which 
vessels usually count on 
in that quarter of the 
seas. There was no reason 
to fear that the Lucinda 
would not come to port 
safe and sound; and yet 
Jerry was uneasy all the 
time. 

When they were 
moored at Cadiz, Jerry ao 
Bond was plainly a sick 
man; and Bob had leave 
to wait upon him. The 
schooner would not remain there more than a week, 
and all hands were busy, shipping the cargo of 
dried fruits. So Bob had Jerry all to himself, and 
got him at last to ease his mind of its burden. 

“I've caught a nasty chill,” Jerry admitted with 
a groan. “But it’s the sickly feeling inside that I 
can’t stand. Bob, my boy, we don’t know how low 
we may fall. I’d been an honest man all my life, 
till I clapped eyes on that little black cat a-caperin’ 
among the wallflowers.” 

Bob was afraid that he was wandering. 
spoke more collectedly as he went on. 

“My lad, I've had no comfortable sleep since we 
sailed from Northsea Wharf. Every minute I ex- 


* And it 


But he 





“€Vou didn’t steal Sooty, did you?’ "—Puoge 39. 


pected the Lucinda would go down with all hands. 
It’s terrible unlucky to steal a cat and take it aboard 
ship.” 

“What can you mean, Jerry! 
Sooty, did you?” cried Bob aghast. 

“Yes, I did. “Twas on Sunday afternoon that I 
saw Sooty in the garden in front of a little house. 
He was a-caperin’,as I told you, and when I called 
him he came as friendly as you please. Then I 
knocked at the door, and looked through the windows, 
but no one was at home. Lilac Cottage the place 
was called, and there was laylock blcoomin’ all 
round. Sooty had some red ribbon tied round his 
neck, but I took it off, and Aung it away.” 

“Why, Jerry!” cried 
Bob again, “ there’s a Mr. 
Delisle who lives at that 
cottage with his mother 
and sister! He isn’t at 
all a bad sort. He’s a 
clerk at Bunson and Jen- 
ning’s, and my little 
brother's office-boy there. 
One day he sent Tom to 
his home witha message, 
and the ladies gave hin 
tea and cake. Tom says 
they were jolly rich once, 
but they’ve come down in 
the world most distressin’. 
Whatever made you do 
such an Vorrid thing, 
Jerry 2” 

“Twas a temptation,” 
replied Jerry mournfully. 
‘“ Td made a vow to get a 
little black cat for the 
skipper; and nothin’ but 
tabbies and  carrotys 
turned up. It did seem 
as if Sooty come friskin’ 
at me on purpose to be 
= stole.” 

7. “Tt didn’t ought to have 
Z seemed so,” said Bob in a 
at puzzled tone. ‘ But there’s 
only one thing to be done, 
Jerry. The cat must go 
back to Lilac Cottage as 
soon as we get safe to Northsea Wharf.” 

“Then the skipper ‘Il have to know.” Jerry 
groaned. 

“Of course the skipper ‘Il have to know. Look 
here, Jerry, you make haste and get well, old man; 
and I'll tell him all about it. Ill ask if I may make 
so bold as to speak to him, and he isn’t a man to 
choke off a poor boy.” 

Bob’s confidence in the skipper of the Lucinda was 
not misplaced. Frank had taken note of the lad’s 
quiet ways, and liked him. He was quite ready 
to listen patiently to the little story which Bob 
had to tell; and his knowledge of the minds of 
seafaring men helped him to understand the feelings 


You didn’t steal 
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of old Jerry. He knew that a battered salt, 
like Bond, is often a queer mixture of good and 
bad qualities, with a strong flavour of super- 
stition pervading all. 

“7 shan’t say a word about it to him, Bob, 
just now,” said he, ‘ As soon as we land at 
Northsea you must send your brother to the 
cottage to ask if a cat is missing.” 

He did not add that, strong man as he was, it 
would cost him a sharp pang to part with his 
furry plaything. We caressed the kitten in 
secret more than eyer, and the faithless Grig 
responded as readily as if he had never known 
poor Mrs. Delisle’s daily fondling. Old Jerry 
did not get well very fast. The feverish cold 
clung to him, and left him low and weak for 
many days. But when the good ship sailed out 
of Cadiz bay he revived a little, and told Bob he 
was right glad to be homeward bound. 

Bob was glad too; he had a widowed mother 
in Northsea whose heart was always anxious 
about the boy at sea. It was on an afternoon 
in early June that they saw the sunshine sleep- 
ing upon the old chalk hills; and Jerry, now 
looking up a bit, chuckled admiringly over the 
skipper’s seamanship. Gallantly handled, the 
Lucinda came safe to her moorings at the 
wharf; and there the first sight that met Bob’s 
eyes was his brother Tom, whose round face 
was one big smile. 

The two boys greeted each other in the usual stolid 
British way. Bob's first question was about his 
mother, and when that was satisfactorily answered, 
he burst out with another inquiry at once. 


“Tsay, Tom, do you know if that chap Delisle has 
lost a black kitten ?” 

“Lost a black kitten!” echoed Tom. ‘I should 
rather think he had. It was his mother’s cat, and 
he’s been advertisin’ and worryin’ like anything!” 

“Then you just run off to Lilac Cottage, and say 
that the skipper’s got it safe and sound,” cried Bob, 
in high delight. 

“VWow’s that?” Tom asked doubtfully. 
couldn’t have picked it up at sea,” 


“No; he picked it up before we sailed, stoopid. 
You do as you're told.” 


* Te 


The doors and windows were open at Lilac Cottage, 
and the little house was sweet with roses and mig- 
nonette. The Delisles were sitting at their tea-table 
when Tom arrived, breathless, bringing the welcome 
message from his brother. Dorothy interviewed him 
in the porch before she returned to the parlour. 


‘ Mother,” said she, here is little Tom Morrison. 







“The Delisles were 
sitting at their tea- 
table when Tom ar- 
rived.”’— Page Av, 
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He says that Grig was picked up, and taken to Cadiz 
in the Lucinda. The skipper is going to bring him 
back to us.” 

Oh, it can’t be Grig!” cried Mrs. Delisle. 

“Yes itis. A seaman found him just before they 
sailed. He had a red ribbon tied round his neck ; s0 
there can be no mistake,” said Dorothy brightly. 

Tom was rewarded with sixpence and a big slice of 
cake. And it gladdened Dorothy’s heart to see the 
smile on her mother’s face. 

“You must have thought me very silly, dear,” the 
widow said. “But I was always haunted by the 
notion that little Grig might be used cruelly. And— 
he had been quite a comforter in my solitude.” 

* Darling mother, it is such a pity that we have 
to leave you alone,” Dorothy answered with a kiss, 
« But I think we have seen our worst days. I won- 
der what Ted will say when he finds that God does 
remember kittens as well as sparrows!” 

“ Dorothy, it has grieved me deeply to know that 
Ted was tempted to doubt Him,” said Mrs. Delisle, 
“ But life is made up of little things, isn’t it? And 


a pebble may strike a giant if Heaven directs the 
sling.” 


(To be continued). 








Muts with Rernels. 


HE Mysterious Card.—A touchiug little story is 
told of a student who at an examination was ob- 
served to take a piece of card from his pocket. When- 
ever a stiff bit of work was reached, out came this 
mysterious card, and after gazing at it earnestly for 
some moments, he would replace it, and go on writing 
with redoubled energy. The examiner thought he had 


caught him copying, and demanded to see the card, 
The young man blushed, but handed it to the ex- 
aminer. It was the photograph of his sweetheart. 
He had been gaining inspiration from her dear 
sweet face. 

In this way true and faithful love inspires young 
men and women to be and to do their best. 
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Che Keb. Handlep C. G. Moule, D.D., 


PRINCIPAL OF RIDLEY HALL, CAMBRIDGE. 


ANDLEY CARR GLYN MOULE, is one of the goodly number 
+— of sons of the late Rev. Henry Moule, of Fordington, Dorset. 
The father was eminent as a Bible student, and was deeply 
interested in scientific pursuits, especially in their bearing on 
practical life and on sanitary reform. 

Handley Moule, who is now in middle life, took a high degree at 
Cambridge and obtained a fellowship at Trinity. He soon proved his 
practical powers by winning the university prize for poetry. He spent 
some time in pastoral work, and was also for several years dean of his 
college. This double experience, combined as it was with other gifts and 
with convictions of truth, qualified him in the highest degree for the great 
work with which his name will always be associated. When it was 
resolved to open a Theological Hall at Cambridge, it was natural that 
the Council should look to him as the first Principal. After some time 
for serious reflection he accepted the post, and 
has ever since proved himself worthy of the 
office. His work has been in all respects a 
success. He is a poet, a theolo- 
gian, a teacher, a man of wide 
sympathies, a musician, a lover 
of good men, no striker, but an un- 
flinching advocate of Evangelical 
doctrine. Ridley Hall was named 
after the Scholar and Bishop who 






laid down his life for the cause 
of Truth on October 16th, 1555, 
and who claimed Cambridge as his 
alma mater. The Principal of Rid- 
ley has not been called to do this, 
but he has devoted his great powers 
to the same holy cause. How he 
finds time to write so many and 
such instructive books amidst the 
engrossing duties of his position 
cai yon SO cn gn eng EE is a marvel, and why he has not 
pe a tec eS 1a te eos CE ae been made a bishop is another 
Rover PAS pads Soe marvel. He usually occupies the 
= WE pulpit of Trinity Church on the 
Sunday evenings during Term, 
and is frequently heard in the 
university pulpit. His interest in the mission field, where 
many bearing his name are to be found, is specially shown in 
the fact that a considerable proportion of his students have 
become missionaries. It should be added that Dr. Moule 
owes much to Keswick, and has repaid it with interest. 
Dr. Moule has exerted a wonderful influence on those who 
have come under his direct training at Ridley Hall, and 
Ridley men scattered over the country, engaged in pastoral 
work, or in the Foreign Mission-field, look back with feelings 
of affection and regard for their old Principal. If ever Dr. 
Moule should be called to leave Ridley for any other sphere, 
may a like-minded successor be found to carry on this most 
important work. 
Amongst his writings should specially be mentioned his 
‘Outlines of Christian Doctrine,” a work very helpful to the 
student. His smaller devotional works are known everywhere. 
Dr. Moule is, as already mentioned, a warm-hearted supporter 
of the Church Missionary Society, and our illustration, specially 
drawn for Home Words, gives a life-like portrait when preach- 
ing the Annual Sermon of that Society, at St. Bride's, Fleet 
Street, on May 2nd, 1898, R. B. G. 
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i\NEW my bed-place by this token: to the 
bundle of bedding was attached a 
label bearing my name, “ William 
Clark Russell, Midshipman, Ship 
Dunean Dunbar, E.1. D.” But where 
was my chest—the chest that con- 
tained my clothes? 

There were no chests in the berth, 
no place for such things—scarcely 
room, indeed, for a man’s leg between the rows of 
bunks and the edge of the table. AsI was going out, 
a very tall slim midshipman came in. His badge 
was dim, his buttons greenish. I, on the contrary, 
was most unhappily resplendent,—a brand-new sailor, 
—and this old stager knew me at sight. 

“ What are you cruising about down here after?” 
said he. 

“They gave me a black eye up-stairs,” said I. 

“ Up-stairs! Up-stairs!” he shouted. 
up-slairs at sea, stupid. 
you shipped ? ” 

“Didn't I know what?” said I innocently; for I 
did not understand him. 

* Come here,’ said he. Iapproached him. He drew 
me close, and plucked three hairs from my head. 
The pain was not very sharp, but this did not render 
the action the less brutally mean and unnecessary. 

“If you don’t pay attention,” said he, “to what's 
said to you, you'll be bald before we're out of sound. 
ings. What are you mousing about down here for?” 

“JT am looking for my sea-chest, sir,” I answered, 
beginning to think this tall midshipman a great and 
important person aboard the ship. 

Grasping me by the collar of my jacket and my 


trousers, he raised me high and strode with me, 
thus pillared, into the *tween-decks. 


“ What's your name? ” said he. 

* Russell,” said J, 

“What a horrible name!” he exclaimed. 
name is Goole. How much better Goole sounds than 
Russe]l.” He continued to hold me aloft. ‘ What 
are your initials? ” he asked. 

WC, Re” 

“There you W. C. R., then!” said he; and he 
dumped me down, as though I had been a sailor's 
bundle, upon one of ten or a dozen sea-chests, moored 
in al] sorts of places in the steerage. 


“ There's no 
Didn’t you know that afore 


i“ My 


First Voyao 
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MORGAN, 


A midshipman’s chest! It was called in my time 
“a hurrah’s nest,” because everything was alwayson 
top, and nothing at hand. When I lift the lid of 
that chest in memory, I am visited by a faint, close 
smell of marine soap. I still possess the Bible I took 
with me,and the volume, like my memory, is haunted 
with that dim smell of marine soap in bars, by the 
impulse and influence of which I am able to see the 
ship, the gloomy “tween-decks, the midshipmen’s 
berth, the patched figures of the emigrants, as vividly 
as though I was aboard that vanished craft again. 

I lift the lid of my sea-chest, and what do I find? 
Some dozens of coloured shirts, all so ungovernably 
stiff that I feel as unhappy as a turtle till they have 
been soaked ; a great quantity of drill trousers, hard 
as the shirts, which, had they been distended as the 
windsail is by the breeze, 
would have stood on end 


Tatil ° 
without a wearer. 


“He dumped mo 
down.” —Page 42. 
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In that chest were brass-bound jackets and waist- 
coats, and black silk handkerchiefs for the making 
of streaming sailors’ knots for the neck. In short, I 
was more ornamentally than usefully equipped ; and 
before we were abreast of the Cape of Good Hope I 
should have been glad to exchange my finery for 
warm, homely pilot cloth, and the plain underwear 
of the forecastle. 

Mr. Goole, who looked as long to my youthful gaze 
as the mizzenroyal-yard, is the marine ogre of my 
first voyage ; and in those distant memories he goes 
on pulling my hair, tweaking my nose, twisting my 
ears, punching my head, and in many other ways 
making himself a terror to me. Having dumped me 
down on my sea-chest, he drove me up to the quarter- 
deck, and thence on to 
the poop. What now 
followed I cannot 
clearly remember. I 
recollect being greatly | Wz 
scorned by the younger Y/ 
midshipmen, and pitied 
and protected by the 
third mate. But 
whether I pulled at a 
rope or did anything 
except get in the way 
of useful people whilst 
we were towing down 
to Gravesend I do not 
know. 

It was a scene of en- 
chantment, but not 








like something out be 
of a fairy book, nor or 

. 4 . 
was it on the sweet * 


The 
river 


side of magic. 
liver-coloured 
was crowded with 
craft of all sorts, 
stirring up choco- - 
late-coloured froth as 
they drove aslant 
through the Reaches. 
Our yards towered to 
the dingy heavens of 
the Isle of Dogs; they 
were massive as Aa 
frigate’s with the 
furled gear, and the ship looked like a frigate with 
her wide spread of shroud, large tops, and short 
royalmast-heads. 

We anchored at Gravesend for the night; and all 
through that night I lay in my clothes in my bed, 
and slept as deeply as if I had been drugged. I was 
awakened by a terrifying commotion. 

“Tumble up—out you come! All hands unmoor 
ship!” ‘The third mate stood in the door roaring 
out these unintelligible syllables. Then, observing 
that I did not make haste to jump up, the long-legged 
ogre, Goole, dragged me out of my bed and ran me, 
capless and bootless, to the deck. 

It was raining hard—a dark, sulky, sallow Thames 
morning. The crew were setting the topsails, and 
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bellowing like terrified men at the halyards. The 
captain, looking over the break of the poop, seeing 
me bareheaded and gaping up at the sails, told me to 
run below and put on my boots, cap, and oilskins. I 
discovered my oilskins—after searching all about 
the steerage—under my mattress, but the leggings 
stuck to each other like cold wax, and I flung them 
down. 

I put on the waterproof coat, and returned on deck 
smelling like an oil-can. But I do not think I did 
more, or was asked to do more, than stare about me. 
The ship was again in tow of the tug. She carried 
single topsails, and those three lofty breasts rose 
white as snow to the crosstrees. 

The rain sometimes drove with us, and sometimes 

it sheered aslant. It 
= was a weeping picture; 
unspeakably melan- 
choly did the gray 
waters of the Thames 
bank sides and flats 
appear in that drenched 
and leaden atmosphere. 
j By-and-by the third 
mate, stepping up te me, 
said kindly, “ What’s 

your name?” 

“ William Clark Rus- 

sell, sir.” 

“T am not a court of 
= justice,” said he, laugh- 
ing. “I don’t adminis- 
ter oaths. Russell, my 
sonny, come along down 
to breakfast *; and with 
that the kindly creature 
—he was a shaggy Ork- 
ney Islander, a 
grand, active 
young seaman 
of twenty— 
gripping me 
with the hand 
of a bear, con- 
veyed me 
below into the 
: mids hipmen’s 
. berth. 

He took the 
head of the table. The “ young gentlemen ~ sat upon 
the edges of their bunks on either side. An empty 
pickle-ease, top-ended, served me for a seat. 

A boy put a great dish of huge brown steaks upon 
the table, and then brought pots of coffee, and loaves 
of bread, and salt butter. I began to fee] that I 
was seeing life and going to be a man. 

But all at once, the river having by this time 
opened into wide water, with the weight of the swell 
of the still distant North Sea beating like a delicate 
pulse in it, the ship slightly pitched. I dropped my 
knife and fork, and turned pale. 

She pitched again, and this time I pitched with 
her. Happily there were three other “ first voyagers," 
all of whom were quickly “ taken worse.” 


“The liver-coloured 
river was 
crowded with craft 
of all sorts.”— 
Page 43. 
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BY THE REY. G. ARTHUR SOWTER, M.A., 


CHAPTER II. 
SIGNING 
THE REGISTER, 


‘URNING to 
another ma- 
trimonial 
memory 

there seem to be 
far fewer illiter- 
ate weddings 
now than there 
used to be. The 
Elementary Edu- 
cation Act is do- 
ing its work, and 


under the benign 
influence of School Boards the rising generation are 


at Jeast able to sign their names in the Marriage 
Register. True, the writing is not always as legible 
as it might be, and might be read froin left to right 
or, like the Hebrew, from right to left, with equal 
facility. But at any rate it isa genuine signature, 
and if it is oceasionally undecipherable, it only 
shares that characteristic with the signatures of 
some of our greatest men. Genius and cacography 
seem to possess a natural affinity. If this rule had 
no exceptions, I should have married some of the 
greatest geniuses of the age. But however they 
write their names, the fact remains that the Cory- 
dons and Phyllises of to-day do write them, and 
“ John Smith X his mark,” is an inscription which 
is fast disappearing from our marriage registers. 

A little natural tendency on the part of the bride 
to sign her new name instead of the old one is now 
and then discernible; but I have only known one 
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bride who seriously disputed my ruling that she 
must still write her maiden name. “ Was not the 
marriage over? Was she not Mrs. Blank now?” 
Yes, undoubtedly she was; but the register, as I 
reminded her, was a permanent record of the contract 
she had entered into in her maiden state, and there- 
fore the maiden name was necessary. She did not, 
or would not, see the point, and seemed inclined to 
argue further. Now to argue with a lady is to court 
defeat. She has a way of reasoning which no one 
who is cramped by the restrictions of a syllogism or 
terrified by the perils of a fallacy can ever hope to 
understand. But to argue with a lady when that 
lady is a bride, would be the sheerest madness. So f 
gently conceded her contention, suggested that we 
could not help obeying the law,—although the law 
might be very foolish,—and finally won her over 
altogether, by reminding her that she would be free 
to write her new name all day long for ever after- 
wards if she only complied with the vexatiousness of 
the present restriction on her liberty. What would 
have happened if she had refused is a mystery, but 

like a Cabinet Minister, I am happily not obliged to 
answer hypothetical questions. 

Perhaps the most curious mistake in signing the 
register which I have noticed is one in which not 
the bride, but the bride’s mother was the culprit. 
The good lady had been telling us in the vestry that 
during all the thirty-odd years of her married life 
she had never once slipped into the mistake of sign- 
ing her maiden name. One of the company ventured 
slyly to suggest that she had practised writing the 
new one so long beforehand that habit had grown 
into second nature with her; but she refused to 
own the soft impeachment. The particulars of the 
marriage were duly written down, and then signed 
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by those present, and I sat down to complete the 
record by attaching my own signature. Judge of 
my surprise, not unmingled with a little amusement, 
to find that after her boasting, and after her thirty- 
odd years of conjugal existence, the estimable old 
lady had actually signed her maiden name! And she 
would searcely be convinced that she had done so, 
even when we pointed her to the plain proof in black 
and white. It was a remarkable instance of the 
resurgent power of a long dead and buried habit. 
Ifave any of my clerical brethren had to marry a 
bride who had lost “the fourth finger of her left 
hand?” I was never in quite so bad a predicament 
as that myself, but I once had to marry a one-armed 





bridegroom. It was a wholesale wedding—a kind of 
“sort yourselves afterwards” affair. We had seven 


or eight couples standing before the rails. Their 
hands and arms were partly hidden from sight in 
consequence. I had reached the fifth or sixth couple, 
and put the usual questions, * John Thomas, wilt 
thou have this woman?” “Mary Jane, wilt thou 
have this man?” and had received satisfactory 
answers. ‘Then came the part of the ceremony in 
which the right hands play a prominent part. 
Taking the lady’s hand I offered it to her faithful 


swain, bidding him clasp it in his right hand. ‘To 
my astonishment, the left hand was tendered in 
response to the request. ‘ No,” I said, “I want your 
right hand.” Still the left hand was held out. “ Are 
you left-handed ?” I asked. “No,” was the laconic 
reply. “Then give her your right hand.” There 
was a rustling on his “off” side, and to my con 
sternation there appeared from its obscurity not a 
normal limb, but the stump of an arm, topped in 
place of fingers with a formidable-looking grappling- 
hook of steel! Here was an embarrassing position. 
What was to be done? Was I to disobey the rubric, 
and allow him to take the bride’s extended palm 
with an honest hand of flesh and blood, albeit it was 
the left; or was I to allow him to clasp it with the 
miserable metal make-shift of a right hand which 
he proffered for service? Putting myself mentally 
in the bride’s position, I felt I would rather feel 
the warm pressure of irrubrical fingers than be 
unsympathetically and unfeelingly hitched with a 
grappling-iron, and so I allowed him to tender the 
natural limb. I trust they are validly married, and 
have had thoughts of taking counsel’s opinion on 
the subject. Indisputably the bride would have been 
safely “ hooked ” had I adopted the other course. 
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BY THE REV. CHARLES BULLOCK, B.D., EDITOR OF “‘ THE FIRESIDE,”’ “ THE DAY OF DAYS,” ETC. 
? ? ] ? 


1. LIGHT 

O history can be more deeply interesting 

than that of the Church of England. We 

have traced the early records of “ Sunrise 

in Britain,” the early Mission work which connects 
our land with almost Apostolic times, and the onward 
progress of light and truth. We have seen that the 
early British Chureh was not, indeed, free from 


errors any more than the 
Churches of Galatia and 
Colosse and the Seven 


Churches of Asia Minor: but 
it was certainly free from the 
main corruptions which later 
on characterized the Roman 
communion. There was no 
such thing as Divine worship 


in an unknown = tongue. 
‘There was no unscriptural 


“forbidding to marry” in 
thecase of the clergy. There 
was no withholding of the 
cup from the laity. There 
was no such-thing as a con- 
fessional box. There was no 
such doctrine as transub- 
stantiation, Mariolatry, the 
invocation of saints, or in- 
dulgences. The grand main 
facts which are the founda- 
tion. of our faith—the Incar- 
nation, the Resurrection, the 
Ascension, the power and 
presence of the Holy Ghost, 
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and the worship of the Trinity, were firmly held, and 
the Scriptures were received as the One Rule of Faith. 

Still it must be admitted the clouds of error soon 
began to gather. The “Sunrise” was more or less 
eclipsed. In the third, fourth, and fifth centuries— 


before Angustine came—forms and ceremonies signi- 
ficant of false doctrine were excluding the inward 
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realities of religion; the idea of merit was being sub- 
stituted for simple Gospel faith and “ the fruit of 
the Spirit”; and after Augustine’s time the progress 
downward was more and more rapid. 

In one special particular, however, the Church of 
England and the nation continued more or less dis- 
tinctly Protestant. The papal claim to supremacy 
over the civil as well as the ecclesiastical law was 
constantly and decisively rejected. The claim in- 
deed, in its extreme form, as well as all other Roman 
errors in doctrine, was long in gaining acceptance 
even in Rome itself. It may sound strange, but it 
may truly be said, no Chureh has ever shown itself 
to be so fallible as Rome. Instead of being founded 
on a “rock,” Romanism has fromthe first rested on a 
shifting sand-bank. There has been constant change 
and variation in its testimony, and always in the 
wrong direction. Error after error has been intro- 
duced into the system—even Transubstantiation was 
not canonically defined till 1215—until the departure 
from Seriptural simplicity in many most important 
points has become so great that, in the absence of any 
possible Scriptural defence, the Pope not many years 
since practically declared such defence to be needless 
by the monstrous assertion of his own absolute in- 
Jallibility. Henceforth there was to be no argument, 
and no appeal evento The Written Word. “The Pope 
has spoken,” must be held to be decisive. 
bishop Manning wrote, possessing 
“There is no question of more or less.” 

In pursuing our sketches 
land’s Church” during the 


As Arch- 
infallibility, 


of “The Story of Eng- 
present year, we shall 
trace the further gradual advance of Roman error. 
We shall meet with sad evidences of the perversion of 
truth, although there was always partial doctrinal 
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light, in those dark days: and we shall find there 
was an unceasing resistance for a long period to the 
ecclesiastical usurpation of the Pope “ over crowns, 
and thrones, and subjects.” 

On the first point of error in doctrine we may 
note that the canons adopted in Dunstan's day pro- 
vided that there should be “an altar for mass,” and 
‘special mass vestments,” with “holy water” and 
anointing oil. Later on, in a.p. 994, the canons of 
JElfrie established seven orders in the English Church, 
as in the Church of Rome, and seven canonical 
hours. Mass vestments were to be worn, oil provided 
for extreme unction, and the crucifix (the rood) was 
to be adored and kissed on Good Friday. During 
the early years of the next century Roman influence 
greatly increased. Foreign bishops swarmed in. The 
Pope claimed to consecrate our bishops, and even 
denied the consecration of a Bishop of London. Peter's 
pence were demanded, and the Church became “ in- 
volved in complete subjection and vassalage to the 
Roman see.” (Canon Perry, and Professor I'reeman ) 

How the Norman Conquest and the masterful 
spirit of William I. affected and influenced the con- 
dition of our Church is a wide branch of our subject : 
and we must defer it till our next paper. But we 
may say that “it was as a Pope’s man, and with 
the Pope’s benediction, that he gained the English 
Crown.” From the first he sought to depose the 
national bishops by securing more submissive ones 
from Rome. Many Normans and Italians were 
brought over, and the Pope’s Legate called a synod 
of his own, at which he deposed and appointed 
bishops in the most despotic style. In less than five 


years from the Conquest only one Anglo-Saxon bishop 
was to be found in England! 
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FOUR-FOOTED FRIENDS, 
7ANY an artist has 
made his name by his 
“speaking” pictures 
‘= of dogs; but before 

success is won the dog 
who sits for his picture has to 
be made areal friend. ** How 
splendidly you have caught 
your dog’s expression,” said 
a lady to a_ well-known 
Academician. ‘ How did you 
manage it?” “That is the 
way Jack looks at me when I 
come down in the morning,” 
returned the artist. ‘He 
knows L love him.” 

Some of the greatest men 
have been noted for their 
affection for their four-footed 
friends, Dr. Benson, the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 
loved all animals, bat dogs 
most of all. He had a pet 
collie, who rejoiced in the 
naine of * Watch.” It is on 
record that once when reading 
the last verse of the thirteenth 
chapter of St. Mark's Gospel 
fin Lambeth Chapel he slightly 
raised his volee, when the 
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o*e Our striking studies of dog-life are from the picture by 
Valentine T. Garland, Esq., reproduced by special permissiois 
of the artist. 


faithful dog, who was lying ontside on the mat, slowly rose up, 
and, with sedate step, walked up the chapel aisle and lay down 
composedly at his master's feet. 

Like the present Bishop of Ripon, the Archbishop was also 
very fond of his feathered friends. The swans at Addington 
were his special delight. Once during a long railway journey, 
when the snow lay deep on the ground, the Archbishop was 
seen busy breaking up the fragments of his dinner to feed the 
hungry birds. Assuredly it was true of him: 

** He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both inan, and bird, and beast.” 


‘“MORE THAN CONQUERORS.” 


WE are soldiers doing battle, 
Day by day, and hour by hour, 
Each one with his own teinptations 
Striving in the Spirit's power. 


Still that Spirit stronger groweth 
In the hearts He holdeth fast: 
Tle will help us, teach us, crown us, 
More than conquerors at the last. 
CECIL FRANCES ALEXANDER, 


A STEEL BIRD'S NEST. 


In the natural history museum at Soleure, in Switzerland, may 
be seen a bird’s nest made wholly of steel wire. There is at 
Soleure a considerable number of watchmakers, and in their 
yards are pieces of cast-off or broken watch-springs. This debris 
a bird thought proper to use for the construction of its nest. 
One day a watchmaker observed in @ tree in his yard a very 
queer-looking nest. He examined it closely, and saw that it had 
been made entirely out of watch-springs. It was more than a 
decimeter (2-5 in.) wide, and was perfectly adapted to its object. 
When the brood had been raised the nest was taken down and 
given to the museum, where it is a striking example of the adap- 
tiveness of birds in taking advantage of circumstances in build- 
ing their nests. 





A THOUGHT FOR LENT. 
Be kind to one another; 
Not to the good alone: 
len to the cold and selfish heart 
Let deeds of love be shown. 


So shall ye be His children, 
Who rains His gifts on all, 
And een upon the thankless ones 
Bids His bright sunbeams fall. 
A. L. WESTCOMBE. 


MADE FRIENDS WITH THE HORSES. 


SOME months ago a farmer was ploughing, when suddenly before 
the end of the furrow, his horses stopped; he spoke to them 
to goon. But neither by word nor rein could they be induced 
to move ahead. The farmer went forward to find out what 
was wrong, when he was greatly astonished to see his little 
three-year-old daughter sitting on the edge of the furrow directly 
in front of the horses. She had *‘made friends” with them, 
and the faithful creatures remembered it. 


THE LITTLE STAR. 


“T CANNOT do much,” said a little star, 
“To make the dark world bright ; 
My silvery gleam doesn't travel far 
Through the darkening mists of night. 
But yet Im part of God's great plan, 
And I'll cheerfully do the best that I can.” 


A LITTLE KINDNESS. 


A PRACTICAL lesson for young people—and other people too— 
may be gathered from the following :—‘‘An engineer on board 
one of the steamships plying between England and America paid 
great attention to an American passenger who was an invalid. 
The circumstance was quite forgotten by the engineer, but to 
his astonishment he received advice some time after that the 
invalid gentleman had left him £15,000. 
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Cuffs are included in this measurement, and are simply the ends 

II. hemmed and turned back with Cash's 

HE Royal Robe.—Our wee monarch is now ready for his first frilling. 
royal robe, which ought not to be a Robe—spelt with a 
capital letter—at all, but a simple monthly gown. 

out of the eight recommended are for night wear. These will 


narrowest lace-edgeil 
The bosom of these monthly gowns may be simply 
gathered into the neckband and at the waist, or a breastplate of 
tiny tucks may be run, and daintily feather-stitched with 
crotchet cotton, This is a safeguard against dribbles and drips 
take eight yards of fine cambric. They are thirty-two inches of food. A sash is attached with long ends, and should be tied 
from neck to hem, and two breadth wide. Fold each length with a bow in front. . 

down the centre, and cut according to illustration below. The King’s day-gowns are made of nainsook o1 striped cain- 
bric, of muslin or tucked cambric. This latter can be bought 
by the yard ready to inake up as above. Groups of three tiny 
tucks, divided with Valenciennes lace, look well. If this material 
is used, the bodice must be made of plain cambric, as it only 
measures 36 inches. Cut it by pattern given, and trim with 
hand-made lace or Valenciennes to match the skirt. Place the 
lace plastron fashion, and you have a charming frame for the 
wee face and an epaulet effect on the shoulders. 

None of these frocks aspire to the dignity of a robe, but they 
are very dainty when well made. 
advise being bought ready-made. 
to £5 5s. 

Our Baby King is nearly ready now. 
of royalty and his crown, 


Four 





The robe proper T should 
They range in price from 65° 


Iie only lacks the shoes 
Both of these should be of web-like 
knitting, not crotchet, which shrinks and thickens in the wash. 
A shawl knit by granny’s soft fingers is charming, so are flannel 
mitred squares, 
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Baby must always wear something of the sort, 
for, like Uncle Joe, he will have no wool where the hair ought 
to grow. 

Never attempt to make outdoor garments for King Baby. 
<p They are so inexpensive to buy, ¢ D ained hands to turn 
Diagram of how to cut Nightgown. rhey are so inexpensive to buy, and need trained 


them out properly. So do dribblers. In my next article I will 
The pieces left in shaping ought to cut sleeves 10} inches long. treat of other accessories of Baby's toilette. 
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FROM THE EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 

OOD-NIGHT.—Send your little child to bed happy. What- il, what a capital railway rug a big newspaper will make; and 
G ever cares press, give ita warm good-night kiss as it goes to few people are aware what an excellent substitute for paucity 
its pillow. The memory of this in the stormy years which of blankets can be contrived from a few of our daily penny 

may be in store for the little one will be like Bethlehem’s star to papers. It is not generally known that a brown paper lining 
the bewildered shepherds. ‘‘ My father—my mother loved me!” will make an ordinary coat as warm asa great coat, and 
Nothing can take away that blessed heart-balm. Lips parched that an under-waistcoat of the same material is equal in service 
with the world’s fever will become dewy again at this thrill of and value to a flannel shirt. Cotton wadding can also be got in 
youthful memories. Kiss your little child before it goes to sheets for a few pence, and if quilted in between the lining and 
sleep. the cloth of our garments, we have something as good as the 

Keep Yourselves Warm.—No one knows, unless he has tried costliest furs to keep Jack Frost away, 
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Sunday School Bible Questions. 


BY THE REY. HENRY THOMPSON, B.A., VICAR OF ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK. 


QUESTIONS, ANSWERS (See DECEMBER No., 1898, p. 283). 
1. HAT woman, whose name we do not know, are we told 4 
never to forget? : 1. Acts vii. 56. 


2. Who wrote twice to a person of high position to assure him 
of the truth of the Gospel? 

3. "I fast twice ina week.” How often wasan Israclite com- 
manded to fast? 


4. Who said: “Fear not . . . the Lord will do great things?” 
6. Who said: **I go the way of all the earth.” 


G. Which is the only parable peculiar to St. Mark. 


Gen. xvi. 7. 

Dan. i. 9. 

. Barzillai. 2Sam. xix. 35. 
- Jud. vi. 21. 

. Jer. xlv. 5. 

. Job xiii. 14. 
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U, LyORP shall we come? 
Not thus alone, 
At holy time or solemn rite, 
But every hour till life be flown, 
Through weal or woe, in gloom or light; 
Come to the Throne of Grace, that we 
In Faith, Hope, Love, confirmed may be.’’—Bisuop 
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CHAPTER IV. 
TIE SECRETS OF THE HEART. 

HEN strangers had suddenly appeared 
on her path, Lizzie had often had this 
fancy about the unexpected return of 
Ted’s father, but such notions had al- 

ways been speedily dispelled — even as they 
were now. Old Mr. Maxwell hastened to explain. 
“He had seen this gentleman looking at the 
‘elories,’ an’ he couldn’t help tellin’ him he 
should ha’ seen them at their best. An’ then,” he 
continued, “ we fell a-talkin’, an’ at last I said it 
Were a good step down to the hotel, and he'd 
better come in and take a rest. And since we've 
been sittin’ together we’yve made out that the 
gentleman’s father must ha’ known me, at least, 
by eye-mark, as I had often been in that chandler’s 
shop near Limehouse church, which he said had 
been in his family for four generations. 

“So you’ye seen young Sands on his way,” the 
old man went on, turning to his granddaughter. 
“T’va been telling Mr. Latter (that’s this gentle- 
man’s name) that it’s a sore day for us; an’ we've 
got to talking over the deep things o’ this life an’ 
o’ God’s ways with us. He’s some’at for think- 
ing trials are judgments—although he’s seen a 
many himself—but I says no; God makes His 
blessed sun to shine and His blessed rain to fall 
on the just and on the unjust to win us all back to 
Himself; and didn’t our Lord say, speaking 0’ 
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them that were crushed under the 
falling tower o’ Siloam, that when 
anything bad happens to folks we’re 
not to think they’ve been sinners 
above all others.” 

“ Not that I was speaking of this 
young man’s going away as any 
such trial,’ observed Mr. Latter 
smoothly to Lizzie: “for a 
young man to seek to make his 
way is greatly to his credit. 
He couldn’t do better. But, Mr. Maxwell,” he con- 
tinued, resuming their conversation, ‘‘ according to 
you, where does judgment come in at all, and how 
can we be sure it’s true that ‘It’s better being good 
than bad’? ” 

“ Don’t say that, sir,” said the old man. ‘‘ Why, 
take the very sunshine and rain! They fall alike 
on good carefully-tended ground, and on bad soil 
overrun with weeds. They’re always ready to 
bless; the difference is in the way the earth is 
ready to take ’em. It’s a man’s own heart that 
makes a happening into a judgment. The same 
thing might have happened to his next neighbour, 
and he’d have seen it as a blessin’ and thanked 
God for it. Among those folks that were killed at 
Siloam, perhaps there was one of them that had 
robbed the widow and the orphan and taken bribes 
against the innocent: and when he felt the stones 
a-fallin’, all his sins would rise up against him, 
and he would feel in his bad heart, ‘this is a 
judgment.’ But maybe, beside him, there was 
some good old body like Simeon of the Temple, 
who had already said ‘Lord, now lettest Thou 
Thy servant depart in peace’: and when he saw 
the walls a-rockin’ he would feel his prayer was 
answered, and he’d just say ‘Into Thy Hand I com- 
mend my spirit’; and maybe, at the back, there 
might be crouched a poor leper, who had been 
saying, ‘Lord, how long?’ for years and years, 
a-waitin’ for death instead o’ death-in-life. 
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"y Where would be the judgment 
to him? Whatever the Lord per- 
mits is good—the difference is in the hands that 
take ; that’s the way of it,” decided the old pilot. 
**T know,” he resumed presently, ‘that there’s 
some who think that whatever happens to others 
isa judgment, but that what happens to themselves 
is the chastening the Lord gives to those He loves. 
They’re wrong altogether, for the Lord loves 
‘like as a father’ every living soul— only some 
don’t love Him back. Where we know our guilt 
lies, here we do seem to get messages that others 
would not understand. I reckon we all do. And 
I'll not say now those messages mayn’t be sent.” 
‘** Living so long in one place, you must get to 
know many interesting stories,’ observed Mr. 
Latter. ‘‘ Although I suppose interesting stories 
are generally not finished where they begin. 
Interesting stories so often mean sin and shame 
on the part of somebody, and they generally set 
people a-wandering.” 

“ Aye, they do,” answered Mr. Maxwell sadly, 
his thoughts turning to his missing grandson. 
**T do think there’d be less evil in the world if 
folks would look ahead and remember that all the 
punishment don’t fall on them only, but on some 
they’d wish other things for. The innocent chil- 
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“Charging the strangers about her to convey her little son to his grandfather.’— Page 53. 


dren, how they feel the sins o’ the fathers! But 
there, folk will not look ahead where they should 
—though they'll look ahead to worry and to goad 
themselves into wickedness. I’ve often thought it 
strange how sailors, now, trained to the look-out 
at sea, can’t look ahead when they’re on land, but 
go steering about the very streets and public- 
houses where the rocks lie thickest.” 

“Tf a man does a wicked thing, do you think 
he’ll have to suffer for all the evil it may bring 
about?” asked Mr. Latter reflectively. 

“ Not exactly that,” said old Maxwell stoutly, 
‘‘any more than he will be blessed for any good 
that may somehow come through his ill-doing. 
It’s just what he 7s and what he déd that he’s got 
to answer for. But I reckon the evil that may 
come out of it is a terrible punishment in itself, 
sir. I’ve known a man who in a drunken fit 
killed his favourite child. He didn’t know what 
he’d done—couldn’t remember a bit about it. He 
wasn’t hanged, sir, cause there’d been no malice 
in his deed. But he had been drunk! And sure, 
he had a terrible punishment for his drunkenness. 
We were all sorry for him. An’ he never looked 
up again.” 

“Do you think a man is always bound to confess 
evil that he has done?” asked Mr. Latter, . 
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‘Well, sir, he ought to make restitution as far 
as he can—for most sin means wronging some- 
body. And there’s no full restitution without 
repentance, and it’s a poor repentance without 
owning up. There’s the Prodigal Son, you know: 
When he went home he put it plain, ‘Father, I 
have sinned.’ A many prodigals go home, leaving 
out that bit.” 

“But sometimes restitution isn’t possible,” said 
Mr. Latter. 

“That’s hard, sir. I know it’s so. It is often 
so with words. We speak harsh to them we love. 
Perhaps some of our harsh words are pretty true, 
but they drive away those we’d wish to draw 
near. And maybe, when they come to need us 
and to believe we meant well, and even to own up 
that we were nearly right, yet they'll shrink from 
turning to us for help and comfort, and maybe 
they'll die without our getting any chance to tell 
"em we loved ’em all the while.” 

Lizzie knew that her grandfather was speaking 
out of the one bitter pain of his own life. He 
had disliked Aunt Kate’s marriage, and had done 
his best to prevent it; and when her husband had 
fallen into disgrace, and was sent, a convict, over 
seas, she had, in her fear of her father’s anger, 
hidden from him, and had died in lonely sorrow, 
charging the strangers about her to convey her 
little son Ted to his old grandfather, and to say 
that “ Kate’ hoped the child would make up for 
the sorrow she had caused. To Lizzie—and to 
any one else who heard the story —it always 
seemed sufficient proof that the poor girl had 
known her father’s heart all the while, and had 
been but too keenly conscious of the wound her 
wilfulness had given it. But Mr. Maxwell could 
never fully rest in that consolation. To him it 
seemed that he had made his “ Kate” afraid of 
him; that possibly his strictures—which had 
been almost threats—had driven her the more 
precipitately into her sad lot. He was ready to 
dlame himself for everything. Had he been more 
tolerant, he said, the marriage might not have 
come off, or if so, then he might have kept a hold 
on the unsatisfactory son-in-law, might even have 
helped him into a nobler manhood. His grandson 
Ted’s disappearance had stirred all the old man’s 
regrets into active anguish. 

It was since then only that Lizzie had been 
admitted to his full confidence in this matter. He 
owned he was not responsible for all that had hap- 
pened, but that he was responsible for the hot 
and hasty words by which he felt he had led his 
daughter to leave him. This gave him enough to 
grieve over. From time to time he would speak 
of it to Lizzie: and often in silence, she knew his 
thoughts about it were troubling him. It was 
a deep sorrow, which, humbly taken to heart, 
wrought neither sourness nor gloom. Its fruit 





was the dying away of what had been the 
good man’s infirmity—the too hot and hasty 
expression of even sound and wholesome feelings. 
Lizzie knew what he meant when he often said, 
“Since any of us can see how hard our own faults 
struggle on, we need be patient with those that 
have faults which put them to publicshame. It’s 
a great thing when we ever get so far as to be 
somewhat sharned o’ what we once were rather 
proud about.” 

While Mr. Maxwell had been speaking, Mr. 
Latter seemed scarcely to hear his words. He 
looked as one whose mind is suddenly absorbed 
in some habitual problem. At length he said,— 

“You don’t think, then, that a man is bound to 
confess a sin, unless his confession will do some 
good ?” 

“That’s between God.» and his own soul,’ 
answered Mr. Maxwell: *‘ but there may come a 
time when, though all others who might have 
been served are out of reach, open confession of 
wrong done is good for a man’s self. I don’t 
believe it’s good for a man to pass among his 
neighbours as something different from what he 
really is; there’s a sort of lie in it.” 

“Well, I’m sure we’ve had much to think 
about,” said Mr. Latter, rising, “and I hope you'll 
let me look in on you again.” , 

“Are you staying long in Crover?” asked old 
Maxwell. 

“T can stay as long as I like,’ returned the ; 
other. “The London shop business can get along ; 
without me—and, as I told you, I’m a lonely man 
nowadays.” _—_— 
CHAPTER V. 


NEWS FROM A FAR COUNTRY. 


HAT Mr. 
Latter 
isn’t ex- 
actly a happy 
man,” was the old 
pilot’s summary 
of his guest, re- 
peated almost as 
often as his visit 
was renewed— 
and Mr. Latter 
looked in at the 
cottage well nigh 
daily. “ He kind. 
of feels as if the 
Lord had a 
He tells me he lost his wife 








erudge against him. 
and both his boys when they were just grown up. 


Of course, that comes hard. But they all died in 
their own home, with everything done for ‘em 
that could be, and no harsh words between ’em so 
far as I can make out.” 
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“The closing words were hastily scribbled.”—Page 51, 


There the old man always paused: and Lizzie 
knew that he was thinking not only of his poor 
daughter Kate, but of his son, Lizzie’s father, 
washed overboard in a gale off the Dogger Bank, 
and of his own wife, whose life the doctors said 
might haye been prolonged had she been able to 
get advice and surgical help from a certain great 
specialist. Then he would go on,— 

“But, you see, Mr. Latter’s a rich man, and 
maybe it’s not so easy for such to remember that 
those whom the Lord calls home are surely taken 
from much evil tocome. When you’ve got a good 
deal to leave behind, it may be kind o’ bitter to 
know there’s nobody you particular care to le 
it to.” 

“T always feel that Mr. Latter is thinking of 
something he doesn’t speak right out,” observed 
Lizzie: ‘and when I think that of anybody, I’ve 
often been right, and something has come out at 
Jast. I knew it was so with Arthur weeks before 
he owned he was wanting to get away.” 

Lizzie had had a brief note from her lover, 
written after he went on board the Australian 
steamer, and posted in Southampton. He was 
quite well, he said, and had made some good pur- 
chases. It was wonderful how money went. It 
was quite clear one could never get on in this 
world without plenty of it. The Chances had all 
come down to see the last of Bertie. They arrived 
at Southampton on Tuesday morning: and as the 
steamer did not start till evening, they hired a 
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wagonette and took the three emigrants for 
a grand drive “all the way to Winchester.” 
That seemed a fine old town, wrote Arthur, 
and he thought how nice it would have been 
if Lizzie and hecould have had their last walk 
wandering oyer the Cathedral and among the 
quaint old houses. As it was, he and the 
Chances had only driven past the Cathedral 
to an hotel, where Mr. Chance had ordered a 
{first-rate spread; and when the feast was over, 
it was time to drive back. Unhappily, Bertie 
had taken a little too much, and that upset 
his aunt and uncle. (‘ Why did they treat 
him with drink?” asked Lizzie as she read.) 
In the end, Mr. Chance had offered Arthur 
twenty pounds if he would change his steerage 
ticket for an intermediate, and so “ be with 
Bertie.” ‘Of course,’ wrote Arthur, “the 
twenty pounds doesn’t pay up all the difler- 
ence, but a very little more does; and con- 
sidering the comfort and the better class of 
people one may get to know, I think what I 
have laid out in this way may be a good in- 
vestment. Of course, Mr. Chance didn’t ofler 
another twenty pounds to poor old Crowder, 
so he stays in the steerage and seems hufled. 
Bertie Chance and I have got a berth to our- 
selves, and so I’ll be able to keep him in order. 
I only wish you were here, dearest. But one lives 
and learns. Now I’ve seen what these big pas- 
senger steamers are, I see I was a donkey to think 
that I could take you with me in the steerage. 
And you see, Lizzie, I’m not spending more after 
allon my start-off than I should have done, if 
you hadn’t had more sense than I had, and refused 
to come. Now good-bye,” and the closing words 
were hastily scribbled, evidently under some great 
pressure, with two or three rude circles added at 
the last—symbols of “ kisses,’ and intended to 
convey all the endearment which there was not 
time to express in words. 

That was the last which Lizzie could hear of 
her lover for nearly three months. As the date 
of possible arrival drew near, Lizzie indulged her- 
self with daily newspapers, and scanning these 
anxiously, she finally saw announced the safe 
arrival of the ship. That was something. That 
same evening Mrs. Chance at the hotel sent down 
a& paper, with the telegram marked. It was an 
attention, the kindness of which Lizzie keenly 
appreciated: yet it made her somewhat uneasy, 
involving as it did grateful acknowledgment ; 
while she felt—patient, quiet, thrifty little work- 
ing bee as she was—that she had nothing in 
common with the flaunting fireflies of the Chance 
family, and that there could be little comfort or 
pleasure in any association between the two. 

Lizzie herself took the news to the Crowders. 
Tt was quite new to them. “I’ve neither pence 
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to pay for papers, nor time to go hunting through 
them,” said sharp-faced Bell Crowder, *“‘and mother 
can’t see. It was kind of you to think of us, 
especially mother. I understand Ben—he’s all 
for himself. But mother’s heart’s just set on him. 
She thinks—at least she says—that he’s only 
gone away for her sake. ‘For her sake,’ I say, he 
should have stayed at home. She could get some 
comfort while he was here. Now, do what I may, 
everything is bare enough. If Ben makes his fine 
fortune, it’11 come too late for mother. Better a 
little in time than a lot too late, I say.” 

‘You'll feel for me, maybe, Lizzie Maxwell,” 
Bell went on. ‘‘ Your grandfather’s got his own 
bit of money, and I reckon you understand it 
would be hard times for you if he hadn’t. Aye, 
an’ you’vye your own little house—you’re quite 
well off. But we—we’ve nothing but what I 
earn, and six pounds a year to pay for this,” and 
she looked scornfully round the dingy apartment. 
“Mother and me, we wrought hard to give Ben 
his schoolin’ and his ’prenticeship. Now she’s 
done. There’s only me. An’ I’m left to shift for 
us both. If Ben gets this gear that his heart’s so 
set on, it’ll all be for some wife he’ll marry who 
wouldn’t have looked at him while we were doing 
for him. Not that ’d ever seek aught from Ben. 
I know him too well. One’s own earned crust is 
better than anybody’s gifted cake, unless there’s 
a deal o’ love mixed in. That’s my way of think- 
ing. But there’s mother. I’m real 
vexed about her. What Ben is 
spending tramping across creation 
would have kept her trig till the 
end. Then he could have done as 
he liked.” 

Bell paused. Then looking down 
at Lizzie, she added, ‘“‘I don’t sup- 
pose you like all this better than I 
do. But one may feel free to blame 
one’s own brother; while when it’s 
one’s young man, one doesn’t like 
to blame, ‘cause if one did, folks 
would say, ‘Then why don’t you let 
him go?’ an’ that’s not always so 
easy. The letting go is soon done, 
but a bit of one’s own self goes too. 
I know that!” 

Gentle little Lizzie looked up at 
the tall, grandly-built woman tower- 
ing aboye her. She could see some- 
thing beneath the strong features, 
the powerful muscles, and the ring- 
ing voice which all Crover knew. 
“Tike a man,” the neighbours called 
Bell Crowder. But at that moment 
Lizzie Maxwell could see the wo- 
ian which Bell might have been. 
Some women—such as Lizzie herself 
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—tread a straight and narrow path of duty which 
may make them but too meek and patient. Bell 
had not been made for quiet, pretty work such as 
Lizzie’s lace-making; nor, if she had, could she 
have earned enough by it to supply the needs 
she had had to meet since her father died, leaving 
her a girl of fifteen, and Ben a child of five. She 
had had no leisure to indulge herself in the tender 
little duties with which Lizzie surrounded her 
grandfather. She had had to leave home early 
and return late, that her mother and little Ben 
might not lack bread. Perhaps Bell had lost the 
art of gentle ways, but at least she had lost it in 
hard service. She had had a lover ‘‘in her day.” 
He had not been a Crover man. For her mother’s 
sake and Ben’s, she had “let him go,” and her words 
to Lizzie were her first admission of the truth. 
Bell read the comprehension and sympathy of 
Lizzie’s glance, and received it characteristically. 
*“ Now, I’m an idiot to have said as much,” she 
cried. ‘“ Don’t you begin a pitying me, for I don’t 
pity myself. I wouldn’t be anything else but just 
what I am—leastways, unless other people were 
different from what they are. I don’t want to be a 
bit more like’em. There’s another ten years of hard 
work in me, and I reckon that will last mother’s 
time. That’sall Task. You’re the right sort of 
little body, Lizzie Maxwell. Come up and tell us 


any news you get, for Ben is sparing of his pen.” 
(To be continued.) 
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I. “MY CONFIRMATION DAY.” 


1877 she seems to have renewed her Confirmation 
FROM ONB OF F. R. H.’S ““SEALED 


vow, in the following verses :— 









ae PAPERS.” “A COVENANT.” 

July, 1854, Frances Ridley Havergal “‘ Now, Lord, I give myself to Thee, 
was confirmed in Worcester Cathe- I would be wholly Thine ; 
dral. Her confirmation was in- As Thou hast given Thyself to me, 
deed a reality, and isa profitable ea ae 2 hou art wholly mine ; 

1, take me, seal me as Thine own, 

study for all who aro contempla- nine altonether= Tine alone.” 
ting this act of public decision for (July, 1876.) 
God and His service. We are 


“Only for Jesus! Lord, keep it for ever, 
Sealed on the heart and engraved on the life! 
Pulse of all gladness, and nerve of endeavour, 


enabled to give the following ex- 
tract, found in one of her “ Sealed Papers” :— 


**Tn the procession to Worcester Cathedral Ellen Secret of rest, and the strength of our eae sa 
Wakeman was my companion. On reaching our (July, 1877.) 
seat, very near the rails, I sunk on my knees: the 1 THE « NO WISE” OF CHRIST. 
thought of ‘whose I am’ burst upon me, and I WORDS FOR LENT 
“AY ‘ , 7 ; zany ee 
prayed, ‘My God, oh, my own Father, Thou : Pvt) : er cata 
) blessed Jesus, my own Saviour, Thou Holy Spirit, P are aie - ‘i Be Di ="! ae a. AU ae 
| my own Comforter ’—and I stopped. It scarcely eee Oe 2 PSALM. 


seemed right for me to use the language of such 
strong assurance as this; but yet I did not 
retract. While the solemn question was being 
put by the Bishop, never I think did I feel my 
own weakness and helplessness so much. But 
‘the Lord is my Strength’ was graciously sug- 
gested to me, and then the words quickly came 
from (I trust) my very heart: ‘ Lord, I cannot 
without Thee, but, oh, with Thy Almighty help— 

I po, 
‘**T thought a good deal of the words, ‘ Now unto 
. Tiim that is able to keep you from falling,’ and 
that was my chief comfort. When the words, 
* Defend, O Lord, this Thy child with Thy heavenly 
grace, that she may continue Thine for ever, and 
daily increase in Thy Holy Spirit more and more, 
) until she come unto Thy everlasting kingdom, 


were solemnly pronounced by the Bishop, if ever Richard Baxter, when near the close of his 
my heart followed a prayer it did then, if ever it course, exclaimed:—“I have pains; there is no 
thrilled with earnest longing not unmixed with arguing against sense; but I have peace, I have 
joy it did at the words ‘Thine for ever.’ But,as peace.” “ You are now drawing near your long- 
if in no feeling I might or could rest satisfied, desired home,” said one; “I believe, I believe,” 
there was still a longing,‘ Oh, that I desired this was his reply. When asked, “ How are you?” 
yet more earnestly, that I believed it yet more he promptly answered, “ ALMOST WELL!” 
fully.’ The devoted Robert Bruce, having lived to a 
The paper was not finished, nor can any account venerable old age, one morning reclined awhile 
of F. R. H.’s first Communion be found. In her in his chair, silently meditating. Suddenly he 
manuscript book of poems she wrote :— spoke— Daughter, hark! doth not my Master call 


: ie “THINE FOR EVER.” me?” Asking for his Bible, he perceived that 
. Son ee 2 ; his eyes were dim, and that he could no longer 
“Oh! ‘Thine for ever’: what a blessed thing _ read its precious words. “Find for me,” said 
pipe tox ever. is who died fop mel aie he, “the cighth chapter of Romans, and lay my 
EASE Praise USD eas oe. finger on the passage; ‘I am persuaded that 

Nor cease my song throughout e ” ‘ 4 Mal 
July 17,1954, . Beither death nor life, nor angels, nor prin- 
Se . ae en. cipalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
She always kept the anniversary of her Confir- things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
mation day in great retirement. In 1876 and other creature, shall be able to separate us from 


“For all I have preached or written,” said James 
Durham, “there is but one Scripture [ can re- 
member, or dare grip to; tell me, if I dare lay 
the weight of my salvation upon it— J/ém that 
cometh to Me I will in no wise cast out ?’” His 
friend replied, ‘‘ You may indeed depend upon it, 
though you had a thousand salvations at hazard.” 
A gleam of joy lighted up the soul of the dying 
saint, under the radiance of which he was ushered 
into the glory and brightness of eternity. 

““T have no hope in what I have been or done,” 
said Dr. Doddridge on his dying bed. ‘ Yet 1 am 
full of confidence; and this is my confidence — 
there is a hope set before me. I have fled, I still 
fly for refuge to that Hope. In Him I trust, in 
Him I have strong consolation; and shall as- 
suredly be accepted in this Beloved of my soul.” 
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the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.’ Now is my finger placed upon these 
words?” Being assured that it was, he said :— 
“Then God bless you, God bless you all, dear 
children: I have refreshed myself with you this 
morning, and shall be at the banquet of my 
Saviour ere it is night.” And thus he died. 
During seven weeks of Romaine’s severe sufter- 
ing he would often say, “ How good is God to 
me! What a prospect of glory and immortality 
is before me! He is my God, through life, 
through death, and to eternity.” When inquiries 
were made how he felt, his general reply was, 
“As well as I expect to be this side heaven.” “TI 
have lived,” said he, “to experience all I have 
spoken, and all I have written of faith in Jesus, 
and I bless God for it.” As he lay waiting for 
his dismission, the friend in whose house he 
was said to him, “I hope, sir, you now find the 
salvation of Jesus inestimably precious to you.” 
“Yes,” he replied with a feeble voice, “He is 
precious to my soul.” “ More precious than rubies,” 
said his friend. He caught the word, and com- 
pleted the Scriptural idea— 
“and all that can be desired 
is not comparable to Him.” 
The one great truth—justi- 
fication by faith—is all 
powerful everywhere. There 
Was once a caravan crossing 
to the north of India, and 
numbering in its company a 
deyoted missionary. As it 
passed along, a poor old man 
was overcome by the heat 
and labours of the journey, 
and sinking down was left 
to die onthe road. The mis- 
sionary saw him, and kneel- 
ing down at his side, when 
the rest had passed along, 
whispered into his _ ear, 
“Brother, what is your 
hope?” The dying man 
raised himself a little to 
reply, and with a great 
effort succeeded in answer- 
ing, “The blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth from all 
sin!” and immediately ex- 
pired with the effort. The 
ammissionary was greatly as- 
tonished at the answer, and 
in the calm and peaceful 
appearance of the man he 
felt assured he had died in 
Christ. How, or where, he 
thought, could this man, 
seemingly a heathen, have got 


this hope? Ashe thought of it, he observed a picce 
of paper grasped tightly in his hand, which he 
succeeded in getting out. Great was his surprise 
and delight when he found it was a single leaf of 
the Bible, containing the first chapter of the 
first Epistle of John, in which these words occur! 
On that page the man had found the Gospel. 

And what this verse has done it yetcando. It 
can repeat its triumphs; it can enter the arena 
of conflicts, doubts, and fears, and calm more 
troubled hearts; it can smooth more dying 
pillows, and gild the horizon of more closing days. 
If you, dear reader, have not yet found rest and 
peace in Christ, you may find them here; and if 
you have, then take these words into your lips, 
and evangelize others with them. Go every- 
where; go to every one; go with mighty hope; 
go with a consciousness of superhuman power ; go 
in the strength of this great declaration of your 
Lord. See in every sinner a soul that may be 
saved; and proclaim your Saviour in His own great 
words, “ Him that cometh to Me I will in no wise 
cast out!” Let this be your Lenten mission. 
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A MOTOR TANDEM BICYCLE, 


Che Merry Mofor Car. 





ES, you may get in now,” said the 
motor man. 

But not one of the half-dozen 
passengers seemed to want to be 
the first to take his place in the car. 
I began to regret that I had pur- 
chased a ticket. I had not bargained 
for such an exciting adventure asa 
five-mile ride on a machine growl- 
ing like a young volcano. It is, no doubt, enjoyable 
to bowl quickly along a level road in a horseless 
vehicle, but there is that possibility of an unpre- 
meditated excursion towards the sky which makes 
one nervous. 

* You are sure the—er—thing is quiet?” asked 
one of the fares. “It sounds a little restive inside.” 

‘Get in,” was the response. “If you gentlemen 
will take your places we can start, and then she'll 
be quiet enough.” 

So one by one we mounted gingerly, as though 
rather afraid we might make her skittish enough to 
dash off without the motor man. 

The interior arrangements continued to cause us 
uneasiness. The low rumble had changed to an 
ominous puffing and blowing, and the creature 
seemed to emit a succession of “ Tchks.” 


So you 
see a motor car tries to be its own driver. 


BY CAPTAIN MAYNARD, AUTIIOR OF 


“TIGHTER TITAN AIR.” 


Then the motor man got up to the place where the 
box ought to be. I didn’t say a word, for I know 
“ you are requested not to speak to the man at the 
wheel,” but I was burning to ask him if he thought 
we should have a stormy passage. 

By this time a party of small boys, on their way 
to school, had discovered us. They offered to shove 
behind, and the proposal might have been adyanta- 
geously accepted. Despite the increasing tremors 
which gently shook her, that motor car refused to 
advance. 


“ Willone of you gentlemen kindly get down and 
give that wheel a start?” suggested the motor man. 
« That’s all she wants.” 

I did what was required, and away she went, leaving 
me standing in the middle of the group of small boys. 

“ Run, guv’nor,” was their advice. 

And I ran. 


‘“T knew she'd get on as soon as she got off,” said 
the motor man oracularly when I was once more by 
his side. 

“Yes, and you’d have been better off if you'd 
stayed on and let the boys give the wheel a turn,” 
added one of my fellow-passengers. 

I did not argue the point; Iam not a stickler for 
lucidity. Yet that motorcar did get on when she 
had got off, and I was better off as soon as I was on, 
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It is easy to understand why the motor car belongs 
to the feminine gender. No, I am not going to make 
any cheap jokes at the expense of the fair sex. The 
motor car is always feminine, because she is the ship 
of the road. You at once notice the slightly rolling 
motion, and the absence of the horse gives one the 
impression that a prow has taken its place. It is 
certainly very exhilarating on a fine, clear day when 
the air is frosty. The car answers to her wheel— 
or lever—instantly, and she can be stopped within a 
few feet. Her pace is very easily controlled, but I 
have.no wish for her to exceed twelve miles an hour. 
The mere fact that there is neither horse nor engine 
to lead the way makes it hard to believe that twelve 
miles an hour is not twenty. 

What advance has been made during the last few 
years towards the horseless age? Briefly, we have 
still toinvent the model car. Electricity has not yet 
been harnessed, so that up-hill work, or any rough 
driving, can be attempted. The petroleum motors 
are noisy, and sometimes “odorous”; passengers, 
however, do not greatly complain. Lastly, we have 
the new compressed air motor cars, of which great 
things are expected. ‘The most obvious criticism 1s 
that cylinders have a reputation for danger. 

America has made the greatest progress towards 
the substitution of machinery for horse-power. 
Philadelphia, it is said, will soon be a horseless city, 
Electricity is being used for the freight and pleasure 
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traffic, and in the future it is expected that enormous 
sums of money will be saved. We shall see! The 
more I know of the cars the more convinced I become 
that the roads must be made for the motor cars, and 
not the cars for the roads. Most delicate mechanism 
could be used were wood-paved city streets the only 
surface to be covered by the self-moving machines. 
Besides, the banishment of horses from a city would 
greatly lessen the tax and disease and death-rate. 
More than 50 per cent. of the cost of street cleaning 
is due to the use of horses. In other words, if there 
were no equine quadrupeds in a city it could be 
kept clean for half the money now expended for that 
purpose. The first city to adopt such a reform will 
be the making of auto-mobilism, and will promptly 
be dubbed the only quiet city in the world. 

A word must be added as to our two striking illus- 
trations. Mr. E. S. Pennington believes that the 
future will see the adoption of the bicycle or tricycle- 
shaped motorcar. The former is given in our first 
photograph, the latter in our second. The enormous 
motive power is well evidenced by the crowd of pas- 
sengers who make up the load of the car. 

* ck cs tm * 

The man at the wheel steered her carefully along. 
side the pier—I beg pardon, the kerb. We had 
reached home after a ten-mile run. I never thought 
of speaking to him, but—‘‘ Remember the motor 


man,” said he; and I remembered. 
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lil. THE BISHOPRIC 
OF THE 
FALKLAND ISLANDS. 


BY THE 
REV. EDWIN J. STURDEE. 


‘6 HERE § are the 
Ud Falkland Islands?” 


you exclaim. The Falkland 
Islands is a modest way of 
calling your attention to the 
real title of the bishopric, for it might be named 
the See of South America. » 

At any rate it is the largest bishopric in the world. 
If you took aship and sailed round it, you would have 
to travel 10,000 miles; and could you ride through 
the primeval forests across it, your journey would 
be one of 3,000 miles. 

“ But why not call it the See of South America?” 
you ask, and “Why must it be so large?” The reply 
to this would be that the bishop (Bishop Stirling 
has to superintend two classes of people, firstly the 
English colonists, few in number, who are scattered 
over the principal part of civilized South Americo, 
and sécondly, the aboriginal races of South America, 
from ‘Terra del Fuego northward, and hence the title 
of the bishopric. 


“Who is this wonderful bishop with so large a 
diocese, can you guess?” “TJ will try,’ you answer. 
“OF course he must be a young man, or he could not 
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do the work.” No, he is not 
a2 young rnan by any means, 
he is really an old man, but he 
won't allow you to call him 
one. “Bishop Stirling doesn’t 
consider himself old,” said a 
gentleman to whom I put 
the question. 

And now fora few words 
about this veritable out- 
post of the English Church, 
which includes climates of 
all sorts, from the heat of the West Indies to the 
cold of Cape Horn, round which our sailing vessels 
travel. How the poor apprentices on board dread the 
icy cold of that region, when they are called out of 
their bunks to climb the frozen rigging. 

You have doubtless heard something about the 
savages of Terra del Fuego, one of the most interesting 
parts of this huge diocese. Only forty years ago 
crews of ships wrecked on that coast would rather 
put anend to their lives than fall into the hands of 


the savages; in fact, it was better to drown than to 
escape to such a shore. 


In 1859 a band of missionaries, whilst engaged in 
conducting Divine service in Nayarin Island, was 
massacred by the natives, whom they unfortunately 
hoped were no longer as savage as formerly. 

Four years afterwards Mr. Stirling with his wife 
and children sailed for this terrible outpost and corm- 
menced his work for God. That was in 1868, and in 
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1899 he is still at work; so you see at once he is no 
youthful bishop but a veteran in his Master's service. 

Two years after his arrival his wife died, and 
the devoted missionary was obliged to return to 
England, taking with him four youths, natives of 
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Terra del Fuego, to see what civilized life would 
do for them. In 1869 Mr. Stirling resolved to live 
all alone ainong the natives at a place ealled 
Ushuaia, and try to win them to Christ. 

It was a daring thing to do, but nothing is 
accomplished in missionary work without daring 
So the brave missionary walked up and down 
before his rough-built hut and wrote as follows: 
—‘*T fancy myself God's sentinel, stationed at 
the southernmost outpost of His gieatarmy.” 

For seven months Mr. Stirling laboured 
on in solitude. Here is a specimen of his 
dangers. One day, whilst God’s sentinel (as 
he called himself) was meditating in a wood, 
© native, armed with a tomahawk, glided 
up. In another moment his life would have 
been sacrificed, but the brave man looked 
his intended murderer full in the face. 
Conscience makes cowards of us all: the 
man could not stand before that eye and 
slunk away. A few years afterwards, when 
Mr. Stirling returned to the place as bishop, 
this man was presented to him for baptism. 

Some months after Mr. Stirling’s arrival 
at Ushuaia an American ship was wrecked 
on the coast not very faraway. Thecrew 
fell into the hands of the Indians and ex- 
pected immediate death. To their surprise 
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tley were kindly treated. To what was this due? 
No doubt to the work of the deyoted missionary at 
neighbouring Ushuaia, now 
a Christian village. 

At the end of the seven 
months Mr. Stirling re- 
ceived unexpected news. 
He was to go home imme- 
diately and be consecrated 
the first bishop of the 
Falkland Islands. 

Since 1869 Bishop Stir- 
ling has laboured heroically 
in this outpost of the Eng- 
lish Church. Occasionally in those early days, food 
was so scarce that he has been buried to the waist 
in snow, seeking fungus and berries to support life. 

How does he get about his huge diocese, you ask? 
Sometimes he travels on a schooner, called the “Allen 
Gardiner.’ On land he travels by diligence, or 
bullock cart; and in swampy country eyen in a 
canoe mounted on wheels. When he comes to a 
river the canoe does instead of a bridge. 

“What a wonderful bishop,” I said to the same 
gentleman who told me the bishop’s age. “ He 
doesn’t think so,” was the reply. “He regards all his 
life as the most ordinary existence, and sces nothing 
heroic about it.” And then my informant told mea 
story of how the bishop narrowly escaped being ship- 
wrecked in 1884. <A stirring account of the voyage 
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was published at the time by the South American 
Missionary Society, which has been the great main- 
stay of the work in that great continent. 

So here ends this short sketch of Bishop Stirling. 
Will our readers remember to pray sometimes for 
him and his huge diocese, the southernmost outpost 
of the Church of England? 
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CHAPTER III. 
 \ PRAYER FOR THE SAILOR.” 


RANK ATTERIDGE had laid aside his 
sea-going clothes and put on the suit he 
always wore on shore; but he still had the 
unmistakable look of a sailor. At the 

first sight of his fresh, sun-tanned face, Mrs. Delisle’s 
heart went out to him. She thought that some 
mother must be proud of this brave son, with the 
broad shoulders and steady blue eyes; and her gentle 
voice gave him a kindly 

greeting. “a > 

But the skipper, al- ; 
though he met the 
mother with perfect 
courtesy, could only see 
the daughter who stood 
by her side. Something 
long-lost seemed sud- 
denly to be found again. 
Some light, which went 
out of his life years ago, 
was shining anew in 
Dorothy's quiet glance. 
The girl's look and tone 
thrilled him with a 
strange gladness, and as 
he set a basket on the 
table his hands trem- 
bled. 

A mew came from the 
partly-closed lid as 
Dorothy raisedit. Then 
Grig, surprised and in- 
dignant at hiscaptivity, 
leaped out upon the 
table-cover, shook him- 
self, and stared round 
upon them all. Mrs. 
Delisle had him in her 
arms in a moment, and 
the sound of his* loud 
purr filled up the happy 
silence. 

* T owe you a thousand 
thanks,” said the widow, 
with a grateful smile 
at Frank. ‘My son and daughter are out all day, 
and Grig has been my companion in my loneliness.” 

“1 know something about loneliness myself,” he 
replied. 


A sympathetic glance from Dorothy encouraged 
him to goon, ~ 





“A inew came from the partly-closed lid.”— Page G2. 


“ My home broke up years ago,” 
he said. “It was a cottage covered 
with roses—just like this—where my mother lived 


with her adopted daughter. They are both dead; 


and for their sakes I cared for a black kitten they 
left behind. But it pined after them, and died too.” 
It seemed as if Dorothy’s heart spoke to his in the 
pause that followed his words. His blue eyes looked 
into her grey ones for a moment. 
‘ Sometimes,” said he, “I have felt that there was 


nothing left.” 


“Oh, that’s never 
™ true,” she answered 
softly. “All your life 


here is left, and fresh 
things are always grow- 
ing.” 

“They’ve been slow 
in growing,” he said in 
a low voice. “ To come 
back at the end of a 
voyage and find nothing 
waiting for me—that’s 
hard.” 

“Tt is hard. But per- 
haps you will find some- 
thing some day; sud- 
denly, when you have 
ceased to look for it.” 

She was speaking out 
of her inmost experience, 
but the words sounded 
like a prophecy to him. 
He rose to take his leave, 
but the widow detained 
him. 

“Don’t go yet, Captain 
Atteridge,” she entreat- 
ed. ‘My son will be 
here soon, and he will 
be glad to see you and 
thank you.” 

So Frank lingered 
until Ted’s return; and 
then the two young 
men took a liking to 
each other. When they 
parted they made a plan for meeting again. The 
skipper had a couple of rooms in one of the new 
terraces; Ted promised to go there and have a talk. 

Mrs. Delisle seemed younger and brighter than 
she had been for years. With her own hands she 
put Grig into his old bed, nicely lined with straw, 
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and satisfied herself that he was safe for the 
night. Then she went upstairs, and her son 
and daughter stood in the porch, enjoying 
the sweetness of the June night. 

“ Don’t you think now,” Dorothy whispered, 
“that there is indeed a Father who cares 
about us after all?” 

“Well, it’s a comfort to think so,” he said 
thoughtfully. ‘That skipper is a real good 
chap. I’m glad we know him.” 

Frank Atteridge was in no hurry that 
night to goto bed. Hesat at his open window, 
looking up at the stars, and a sweet girl’s 
face rose up before him in the stillness. He 
had gone many voyages, and had found 
nothing at the end of them; but now it 
seemed as if something had been waiting for 
him all the time. 

“ There’s a look of Milly in those grey eyes 
of hers,’ he said to himself. ‘But she’s 
stronger than Milly ever was. I can fancy 
that girl putting her hand in mine, and keep- 
ing step right ontotheendof the path. Does 
she care for anyone, Iwonder? I must know 
a little more before she gets into my heart.” 

In a little while he did learn all that there 
was to know about the Delisles. Ted opened 
his mind to his new friend,and Frank saw 
the sister in the brother's life. He had three 
weeks to spend on shore, and he went very 
often to Lilac Cottage. 

‘We sail to-morrow,” he said on the third 
Sunday evening, “and I shall just count the 
hours till I get back to Northsea.” 

*T didn’t know you liked the place so well,” 
remarked Dorothy simply. He was walk- 
ing home from church by her side, and Ted 
had gone on with the mother. 

“Nor did I,” said he. “I’m only begin- 
ning to realize that it’s my desired haven. 
You see, I’ve just gone on in a dull, heavy way, 
thinking that I should never know any home-life 
again.” 

‘‘T was so sorry for you,” she said, ‘‘ when you told 
us about your loneliness.” 

“T should like to tell you some more if I don’t bore 
you too much, Miss Delisle. I was an only child; 
my father was captain of a merchantman, and he 
died when I was a very small boy. My poor mother 
did not want me to follow his calling, but I always 
had a longing for the sea. Well, I wanted to go, and 
I wanted to stay, for no mother was ever loved better 
than mine. She found herself too lonely in her cot- 
tage without husband or son, and Milly Weston came 
to live with her.” 

He paused and drew a deep breath. Dorothy 
glanced at him quickly, and looked away again. 

“Tittle Milly was an orphan, and my mother 
adopted her. Perhaps youcan imagine what a happy 
home it was in those days, Miss Delisle; and the 
older I grew the more I loved it. It was only natural 
that Milly and I should draw near together. My 
mother favoured our attachment from the first, and 
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‘“*Tle was walking home from church by her side.”— Page 63. 
so there was never a thorn among our roses. Three 


years ago, when I was twenty-five and Milly a little 
younger, it was settled that we should be married 
when I returned from a voyage to Spain.” 

They were drawing near Lilac Cottage, and both 
involuntarily lingered. ‘The story was a sad one, 
but Dorothy wanted to hear it to the end. 

“IT came home,” he went on, “ to find Milly dying 
of typhoid fever, and my mother worn out with 
nursing and sorrow. I will not dwell on that heart- 
breaking time; it did not last long, and when it was 
over I took my mother away. It was my turn now 
to watch over her, as she had watched over our lost 
Milly. But it was all in vain; she grew weaker 
every day, and before the year ended I was left 
utterly alone. You know how one tries to comfort a 
desolate heart with small things? I wanted some- 
thing that would seem like a bit of the old home, and 
I told one of my men to get mea black kitten. He 
made off with Grig, and never confessed the theft till 
we got to Cadiz. It was the kitten, you see, that led 
me to another home, where I found you.” 

They had paused at the gate of the little garden, 
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“There were many prayers said in Northsea for the sailors in those sultry summer days.”—Page CA. 


and as he spoke the last word he looked down into 
the girl’s sweet face, pale with feeling and womanly 
Sympathy. Perhaps he would have said more if Ted, 
at that moment, had not happened to come out of the 
house. 

** Good-night, Miss Delisle,” he said a little later, 
“and good-bye. Remember to say a prayer for the 
sailor.” 

Was it likely that she could forget? Early the 
next morning, before her mother was awake, Dorothy 
was up to watch the clouds. Her heart followed the 
good ship, seudding across the blue water with sails 
filled by a favouring breeze. , 

But she was not the girl to neglect common duties 
because a new interest had come into her life. Her 
pupils found her as attentive and clear-headed as 
usual; and even Ted’s sharp eyes detected no differ- 
ence. It was only Mrs. Delisle who noticed that her 
daughter kept a silent watch on the weather: and 
by-and-by there was a change in the relation of 
mother and child. 

Mrs. Delisle seemed to grow quite strong all at once, 
and instead of leaning on Dorothy, she took charge of 
her. She had cast her burden of grief behind her 
back. She had found God’s comfort, and now her one 
thought was of her girl’s happiness. It did not sur- 
prise her when Dorothy’s cheeks began at times to 
grow alittle pale. There were storms in the air,a 
muttering of thunder behind the hills; a mass of 


dark, purple clouds 
sea. 


brooding heavily over the 

‘* Remember to say a prayer for the sailor.” There 
were many prayers said in Northsea for the sailors 
in those sultry summer days. Those on shore knew 
that wild weather would find the Lucinla on the 
open seas, and Ted and little Tom Morrison spoke of 
her under their breath. It was at this time that 
Dorothy went to see Mrs. Morrison and talk about 
her sailor-boy. 

There was deep, quiet joy when news came that 
the ship was safe at Lisbon. But the glory of the 
summer was on the wane, and the best flowers were 
over, when she sailed for home. 

Why should Dorothy have been afraid for him, 
who had come through so many storms? It was 
because his parting words were always singing in 
her ears—“ Say a prayer for the sailor.” And _ be- 
cause, too, she I:new, by instinct, that life had acquired 
a new value in his eyes. Love always trembles for 
what it loves, and craves for its beloved the shelter 
of the Everlasting Arms. 

There came a.week of dreary, cloudy days, and 
then a terrible tempest. ‘Trees were blown down, 
damage was done in all quarters, the wild day was 
followed by a wilder night. Dorothy and her 
mother lay sleepless, side by side, with their hands 


clasped, sending up speechless prayers to the Father 
in heaven: 


(To be continued.) 
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*GOD IS NOT SAD.” 
BY THE REY. CHARLES BULLOCK, B.D. 


4 OD is not sad: poor heart be glad. 
Ills may befall: He sees them all. 
Thy truest gain is in thy loss, 
Thy crown of glory in the Cross. 
Tears turn to diamonds of graco 
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Beneath the shining of His Face: 

Death vanquished by the Victor-King— 
The ransomed from the grave shall sing : 
I’en evil, touched by Jesu’s Blood, 

Shall magnify Eternal Good. 


Be ed 
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pst. tsACHING our Grandfather.—‘ John,” 
af | ; 

: said an old gentleman to his son, 
afc ; : PY" ; ‘“c Ate 
AOFEN abe ho was also a father, ‘‘ have you 
ORI WEAF got any boys who are in their teens ? 

» aes hee Tor, if you have, you will find that 
=C5)\a they think they know everything 

* aio far better than you do; and, in short, 
£39 that the world is so much changed 


since your day, that your old notions 
about things in general have become quite antiquated 
and effete, and are now no longer applicable to 
them; while any particular bit of advice you may 
tender only confirms their private opinion that you 
know absolutely nothing at all either about them, or 
about the matter in hand.” 

John, who—as their shrewd grandfather very well 
knew—happened to have three boys between the ages 
of fourteen and eighteen, listened with much interest 
as his father went on to say :—“ By the time your lads 
have reached the éwenties, it will probably then begin 
to dawn upon them that, perhaps, after all, you may 
chance to know a little about some few things; and 
that it may be worth their while at least to hear 
what you have got to say, subject to the after con- 
sideration of their own superior judgment. 

“ But, depend upon it, John, some time, sooner or 
later, before the thirties are reached, experience will 
have taught them the value of your advice. Your 
counsel in every important move will then be eagerly 
sought after, and be confidently and gladly followed.” 

‘‘ Now, I say, ‘ Mozart.’ ’’—Shakespeare says— 
“ Modest doubt is the beacon of the wise.” Humility 
is inseparable from all true progress. “ As you grow 
in your art,” said Gounod to a young poet, “ you will 
judge the great masters of the past as I now judge 
the great musicians of former times. At your age I 
used to say, ‘I’; at twenty-five I said, ‘I and 
Mozart’; at forty, ‘Mozart and I.’ Now, I say, 
‘Mozart.’” 

‘Hoc Age.’’—Sir Walter Scott, writing to a youth 
who had newly obtained a situation, gave him this 
excellent advice :— 

“You must beware of stumbling over a propensity 


which easily besets you, from not having your time: 


fully occupied. I mean what women very expres- 
sively call dawdling. Your motto must be, Hoe age 
(This do). Do instantly whatever is to be done, and 
take the hours of recreation after business, and never 
before it.” 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED.” 


The Best Prayer.—A man came to Rowland Hill 
one day and said that he had been out of work for a 
long time and had pawned his tools; that he wanted 
the loan of five pounds to redeem them and get some 
clothes, so that he might take a job of work that he 
could have. Rowland Hill told him that he would 
only lend the money on condition that before doing 
so he (the workman) would knee] down and ask a 
blessing uponit. ‘The man said that he could not 
do this, as he had never made a prayer of his own. 
“Then,” said Hill, “I do not feel justified in lending 
you the money, as you may put it to a bad use.” 

Seeing that he was resolute, the man sank down up- 
on his knees, and said, ‘‘O Lord, I thank you, and I 
thank Mr. Hill, for this money, and I hope that you 
will enable me to use it rightly.” ‘Get up,” said 
Hill, “that is the best prayer I have ever heard, for 
it is from the heart”; and he lent him the money. 

The ‘*New Nature.’’—A bad-tempered man who 
was a professing Christian, once said to his friend, 
‘You must not make too much of my outbursts of 
temper. It is my nature to be passionate.” ‘Ah, 
but,” was the reply, ‘there is a thing called the new 
nature, which helps a man to overcome these dangerous 
impulses; and if your religion dees not enable you to 
keep your temper in order, what is it worth ?” 














BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Ill. 


NTIL the tug let goof the ship in the 

Downs we four midshipmen “ first 
voyagers” lay speechless with 
nausea and helpless as logs in our 
bunks. I was the first to recover. 
I woke from a deep and refreshing 
sleep, and found the cabin bright 
with the light of white foam roar- 


ing in a dizzy dazzle along the 
port-holes. 


The ship's crew had been divided into watches on 
the previous evening, and the port watch of midship- 
men were below. They read books; and one or two 
were writing letters to send ashore at Plymouth. 


The three sick lads lay with closed eyes in their 
bunks. 





* Are you the fellow who owns the name of 
Russell?” exclaimed a voice from a sleeping-shelf ; 
and I beheld Goole’s sallow face pillowed, with his 
nose resting on the edge of his bunk, and an inch of 
sooty tobacco-pipe forking out of his mouth. 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“Then go on deck, young 
skulker!” he exclaimed. ‘And be 
quick, or the second mate will find out 
that you're well; if so, stand by! 
You're in the second mate’s watch; 
did ye know that? Up you go, my 
lively! Handsomely, my beauty!” 
and he stretched out his long arm. 

But I passed on the other side of the 
table, and made my way with sick 
steps and hollow looks to the poop. 
Oh, the splendour, the freedom, the 
life, the colour and beauty of that scene 
of ship and sea! 

It is many years since, but the glory 
and freshness have not departed, and it 


moves me to this day as the most potent 
of the memories I preserve. 


you 


< 


The ship was sailing in the heart of the 
English Channel. The land was out of sight. 
Huge knolls of brine swelled in chase of us, 
and our wake made a white highway leagues 
in length. The soft foam burst from the 
bows in clouds, and sczintillated with the 
splendour of the rainbow as it sang with 
the shrill-edged voice of salt athwart the 
forecastle head. 

The yards were braced forward. It was a 
free wind, however, for the ship, and she was 
doing about nine knots. I gazed aloft at the 
swollen, snow-white heights of canvas, and 
marvelled at their silence and their power. 

The captain was an arch-legged old gentleman 
named Neatby, a specimen of the vanished sea-dog. 
He wore the same tall hat—the hat of the London 
street—in all parts of the world, no matter what 


the weather was, He was a ruddy-faced man, with ‘ 
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a mere pimple of nose, and small eyes blown deep 
into his head by many years of staring into gales 
of wind. 

My third voyage was made also with this com- 
mander, and we quarrelled, and he logged me and 
sent me below; but I am bound to say that he 
treated me well throughout this, my first voyage. 
I think he was sorry that one so young should be 
at sea. He muttered a few words, kindly meant, 
then left the deck. 

At the same moment the second mate, a gentle- 


man named Saunders, ordered the mizzentopgallant- 
sail to be clewed-up and furled. This was the busi- 
ness of the midshipmen. 

The halyards were let go, and I was standing 
close to the weather mizzen-rigging when they be- 
gan to haul upon the clew-lines. 


A young fellow— 
a midshipman—sprang into the shrouds, and as he 


did so howled in my ear, “Up with ye, and lend me 
a hand!” 







***Go on deck, you young 
skulker!'"— Page 66. 
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“Tle wore a tall hat."—Page 66. 


At thirteen and a half years old, in the hour of 
the start of one’s first voyage to sea, a boy will not 
know who has or has not a right to command him. 
I took this shout in my ear to signify an order, 
jumped upon the hen-coop, and with difficulty—for 
to my small, light figure, the weight of the wind 
felt as a gale—dragged myself into the mizzen- 
rigging. 

The ratlines seemed slack and slippery, and the 
thickly-tarred hemp shrouds were an immense hand- 
ful for my grasp. I continued, however, to climb, 
but very slowly until I reached those iron stays 
which are called the futtock-shrouds. They branch 
from the mast to the rim of the top, and thus slant 
the climber backward. Those futtock-shrouds 
brought me up with a round turn. 

The young fellow who had jumped aloft was at 
this moment in the cross-trees, the sail blowing 
off from its yard like two or three white bladders 
above him. But I was done. I could climb no 
higher; worse, I feared I should never be able to 
descend. 

The captain, coming out of the cuddy, saw me, 
and bawled out to me, “Come down, Mr. Russell; 
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come down, sir!” At the same moment another 
youngster flung himself into the mizzen-rigging, 
and shook the shrouds viciously as he smacked his 
way aloft. He was my friend, the ugly midship- 
man. 

“Out of the road!” he shouted, and bestowing 
several shinning kicks upon me under the pretence 
of wanting room, he tossed himself over the futtocl:- 
shrouds and disappeared from my sight. 

I managed to reach the deck without tumbling 
into the sea. It was long before I learned the art of 
moving aloft with ease. I was always a little 
nervous, even when I had been at sea some years. 

Everything at first seemed in a conspiracy to fling 
the sailor to his death: the high and reeling masts ; 
the sky-pointing yards shuddering with the beating 
of canvas, whose thunderous blows are aimed at the 
foot-ropes, the slender and only support of the men; 
the plunging bowsprit and jib-boom often plunging 
the seaman, whilst he handles the roaring canvas, to 
the very surface of the raging white salt, then toss- 
ing him high as though they would pitch him over 
the foreroyal mast-head. 

These are one or two conditions of the life which 
may serve perhaps as an apology for a little sailor- 
boy’s nervousness, 

(To be continued.) 


«The ratlines seemed slack and slippery.”—Page 67. 
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Matrimontal Memortes. 


BY THE REY. 
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A WEDDING MORNING LONG AGO, 
CHAPTER III. 


THE MARRIAGE SERVICE, 





r&{N spite of the greater amount of scholar- 
vw ship displayed by Corydon and Phyllis 
in the present day, I fear the marriage 
service is still a rather mystifying 
ceremony to many who take part in it. 
The lady’s acquaintance with the Prayer-Book is un- 


doubtedly deeper than that of the lord of creation: 


and sometimes raises the suspicion that she has 
“studied well her part.” She has the 
proper finger waiting for the ring, some- 
times long before that indispensable 
article has been disinterred from the 
depths of the trousers’ pocket—some- 
times before her future lord and master 
has quite made up his mind in which 
pocket he has concealed it. She is also 
much quicker and more accurate in 
repeating the words of betrothal than 
he. And at least one bride in my re- 
collection has given a hesitating fiancé 
a palpable nudge with her elbow, accom- 
panied by words which sounded sus- 
piciously like, “Speak up, Jim.” 

It is true, her vow of life-long affec- 
tion is often more inaudible than her 
swain’s, but she generally makes 
amends for that by being more accurate 
in her terms, ‘The phraseology of the 
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Prayer-Book presents fewer difficulties to her ; it does 
not lie altogether outside the scope of her comprehen- 
sion. Still, mistakes are sometimes made on both sides. 
The most numerous blunders of course cluster around 
the words commencing “I N. take thee M.” Who 
that has had much experience in the ministerial 
office, has not occasionally heard the phrase, “I thee 
endow,” transformed 


into the bewildering juxtapo- 
sition of pronouns, 


“JT thee, and thou?” Who has 
not heard the words “my worldly goods, * changed 
into the unauthorised version “my worthy goods? 

It is even reported of one nervous, stammering br ide- 
groom, to whom this phrase presented serious diffi: 
culties of articulation, that, after making several 
attempts to clear the hedge, he finally bolted off in 

triumph with the metathesis upon his unsealed lips, 
“With all my goodly words I thee endow.” Of course 
such a perversion of the Prayer-Book could not be 
accepted. “ Goodly words” are pleasant enough, but 
the bride who received no other endowment would 
fare badly in the matter of food and clothing. The 
steed was promptly brought back to the hedge again, 
and not allowed to clear it this time until his * 
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had been exchanged for the more orthodox 
“worldly goods.” 

Again, the apparently simple words, “Till death 
us do part,” occasionally become “ Till death us de- 
part,” in sublime unconsciousness of the recognised 
distinction between transitive and intransitive verbs. 
Sometimes the speaker, imbued perhaps with a belief 
that marriage is a Divine injunction, shows the cour- 
age of his convictions by changing “God’s holy ordi- 
nance” into “ God’s holy orders,” and once or twice I 
have caught the further various rendering, “ holy 
audience.” “I plight thee my troth” is an embar- 
rassing phrase tothe uninitiated, and the words often 
need to be repeated a second time before a glimmer 
of their significance steals into the mind. ‘ Troth” 
generally awakens “ truth” as its echo, but this is so 
slight and unimportant an alteration that Iam con- 
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OUR BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


strained to let it pass. But when it becomes “I 
play thee my truth,’ whatever that may mean, it 
is time to protest. One would have thought that the 
monosyllables “to have and to hold,” could hardly 
be misunderstood even by the most illiterate, yet 
more than one bridegroom has promised, instead, ‘‘ to 
have and behold” the object of his affections. No 
bride would of course resent thus drawing upon her- 
self the affectionate beams of a husband’s eye; yet, 
however much concentrated devotion Jay in so deli- 
cate an allusion to her charms, I am sorry to say the 
poetry had to make way for prose, and before the cere- 
mony could proceed the mistake had to be rectified. 

Perhaps the most ridiculous mistake that has ever 
come under my notice in connection with this part 
of the Marriage Service, was made by a deaf bride 
groom. With considerable difficulty I had piloted 
him safely through the opening words, “I, John, 
take thee, Lucy, to my wedded wife, to have and to 
hold.” At this point, however, he suddenly developed 
anew variation, which nearly wrecked my gravity 
altogether. 

“ From this day forward.” I continued. 

‘For this day fortnight,” responded the bridegroom, 
with imperturbable countenance. 

It was very funny. What did he mean? Was he 
forestalling a rival in her affections; or was he 
“ booking forward,” to use a phrase which has of 
late become pretty familiar in commercial circles? 
Or was he hoping to slip the noose of matrimony by 
the time the hymeneal moon had grown to half its 
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Jength ? Whatever his thoughts, he was compelled 
to recant his hasty utterances or to forfeit his bride. 





®ur Book of Common Praper, 


FROM THE EDITOR’S NOTE BOOK. 


ORSHIP IN ENGLISH. 
—‘ When the Prayer 
:' Book was first * built’ 


in 1549, then for the very 
first time in our English 
History was the Public Wor- 
ship of God commanded to be 
wholly conducted in the Eng- 
lish language. It seems in- 
credible, but so it is. All 
through the ages before, the 
clergy had conducted the 
worship of the Church in 
Latin. .. . The people, when 
present, rather watched their 
agent at work for them than spiritually and intelli- 
gently joined in the work themselves. - - . The 
worshipper in our Churches 400 years ago was led to 
believe that somehow his agent, the priest, dealt for 
him with God in Latin; and it little mattered that 
he did not understand. . - . At the Reformation men 
craved for areal peace with God in Christ, a real ap- 
proach to God in pure worship, a real listening to 
God in His Holy written Word ; and the Reformers 
resolved that the public prayers of England must 
henceforth be in English only.”—Dr. Handley C. G. 
Moule. 
The One Service.— All over England on the Day of 








Rest, and also in all the colonies, dependencies, and 
republics, where men speak with the English tongue, 
the same service goes on, the same prayers are prayed, 
the same simple creed is said or sung. It is one of 
the great unifying elements of our world-scattered 
race. In the midst of lives sordid with constant 
care, and dark with the impending shadow of want, 
and the darker gloom of death, this service, attuned 
to the note of ‘Our Father,’ makes for one brief hour 
music and melody, with gladness and joy, in the 
hearts of miserable men. It is the constant renewed 
affirmation of ‘God’s English-speaking men ’ of 
their faith in their Father, God. For hundreds 
of years these solemn words haye embodied all 
the highest and best thoughts of the greatest and 
noblest: and for many hundred years to come the 
English-speaking race will find the expression of 
their hopes and their aspirations in the simple but 
stately words of the Book of Common Prayer.”— 
W. T. Stead. 

The Gospels, Epistles, and Collects.—“ The Gospels 
furnish facts ; the Epistles an inspired commentary on 
those facts; and the Collects, as the name implies, 
gather together in a brief summary, and apply to our- 
selves the spiritual truths in both, by prayer to Him 
who alone can make the Word ‘profit’ us, ‘being 
mixed with faith,’ in the hearing of it.”—Canon 
Fausset, D.D. 
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From the Picture} 
(By Ceci, ALDIN, 


“THE MUZZLING ORDER IS CANCELLED TILL FURTHER NOTICE,” 


THE YOUNG 


Che PBoung 
DEAR OLD DOGS. 


IGS, dogs, dear old dogs, 
Dogs of each sort and kind 
I love from my heart, and they on their part 
Return the love, I find. 
Dogs, dogs, great big dogs, of noble air and 
mien, 
That study your look—you're their kind of book ; 
They're trusty friends, I ween. 





Dogs, dogs, queer little dogs, 
That sit on their tails and beg! 

Through long silken hair, with comical air, 
They peer with a look so “ gleg.” 


Dogs, dogs, short-haired dogs, 
With scarce a tail at all: 
With their short-cropped ears—of these I have fears: 


Do they bite after all? 


Dogs, dogs, curly dogs, 
Which find what you have lost: 

Which give up their prey when you say them nay; 
It's praise they value most. 


Dogs, dogs, wondrous dogs, 
Which dying travellers find 

In the deep snow-drift, and carefully lift 
And carry them to their kind. 


Dogs, dogs, loving dogs, 
l-ver true to the end; 
Who can treat them ill, with cruel ill-will, 


Deserves to have no friend. 
SENGA. 


“THE CHILDREN'S HOUR.” 


IN some parts of the East End of mighty London, where the 
Mildmay Deaconesses work, a *‘ Children’s Hour” is held week 
by week. 

Part of the hour is spent in a Children’s Prayer Meeting. “A 
hymn issung while a few late comers may be arriving, and then 
the meeting begins. ‘Now, children, what do you want to 
thank God for?’ As an answer up go many hands, and in turn 
the children tell of answers to prayer :—' My mother’s better.’ 
‘My brother's got work.’ ‘Fathers hand's better.” ‘Thank 
God for giving us food and taking care ofus." And so on, all of 
these being answers to the prayers of last week. Then the 
children stand up, and with closed eyes and folded hands we 
thank God for these things separately. They sit down again, 
and now comes the next question, for which they are eagerly 
waiting :—‘ What do you want to ask God for to-day?’ Such a 
forest of hands this time—all eager to speak out their request :— 
‘My mother's got a bad headache,’ says one mite. ‘My sister's 
ill” ‘The heathen’ (this is always a request from one or two) 
‘My baby’s ill,’ says alittle sister. ‘Ask God to make our 
hearts clean.’ ‘ Father's got no work,’ etc., etc. Then allstand 
as before, and these requests are each presented to the 
children’s Saviour, who does send very wonderful answers to 
these prayers of His little ones. The hour soon passes. New 
texts and hymns are learnt by heart, and as much variety is 


brought in as possible.” 


Solks’ Page. 
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A BOY'S FAITH. 

DR. WILLIAM ANDERSON once met with a boy who told of the 
death of his little brother. The lad seemed sure that his 
brother had gone to heaven. Dr. Anderson asked him for the 


' ground of his confidence. He replied, ‘* Because he had faith.” 


“* But,” said the doctor, ‘‘ how do you know ?” 

“Weel, sir, when he was «lying he seemed afraid. Itold him 
to trust in Jesus. He asked me what that meant—what he was 
to do. I said, ‘Pray to Him.’ He replied, ‘I’m too weak, I'm 
not able to pray.” Then I said, ‘Just hold up your hand—Jesus 
will see you, and know what it means.’ And he didit. Now, 
was not that faith?” 


SOWING THE SEED. 


Do all the good you can.—Eccl. ix. 10. 

In every way you can.—Matt. v. 16. 

To all the people you can.—Gal. vi. 10. 

In every place you can.—Acts x. 38. 

At all the times you can.—1 Cor. xv. 58. 

In the quietest way you can.—Matt. vi. 3-4. 
As long as ever you can.—Rev. ii. 10. 

For the sowing time will soon be over. 
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Sunday School Bible Questions. 
BY THE REV. HENRY THOMPSON, B.A., VICAR OF ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK. 


QUESTIONS. 
1. YIIND the places which show Christ ‘like unto” Moses in a 
threatened infancy. 
. In being (1) meek, (2) faithful. 
. In being (1) a Mediator, (2) a Prophet. 
. In fasting forty days. 
. In being transtigured. 
. Where do we read of the first voluntary fast in the Bible? 
. What fact connected with our Lord's death is recorded only 


in one Gospel? 
8. What gave the Israelite peace when he had offered his sin- 


offering’ : 
9. Who was the only person who pleaded for the innocence of 


Jesus at the Lime of His trial and crucitixion? 


“IQ OV se Coro 


ANSWERS (See JANUARY NO., p. 24). 


1. Gen, viii. 13. Ezra vii. 9. 

2. Truth or Knowledge, John iii. 20; Gladness, Psalm xevii. 11 ; 
Righteousness, 1 John i. 5, 6. 

3. Psalm cxlvii. 16. Isa. i. 18. 

4. Deut. xxxii. 2. Isa. lv. 10, 11. 
_ 5. Law, testimonies, ways, precepts, statutes, commandments, 
judgments, word, Psalm cxix. 

6. Psalm xvii. 4, 5. Prov. xxviii. 9. Luke xxiii. 46. John xv. 7. 
1 John iii. 22. 

7. Job vii. 6; ix. 25, 26. 1Chron. xxix. 15. Psalm cii. 3, 11; 
Cili. 15. 
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lil. HIS TOILET NECESSITIES. 


N preparing for the new birdie about to fly into our home 
nest, more than mere clothes will be required. <A great 
deal of the wee King’s comfort will depend upon his toilet 

provision. I mustonly tell of absolute necessities in this paper, 
and will leave mere luxuries severely alone. 
for mothers who are forced to think of £ s. d. 

There is a foolish superstition against preparing a cradle 
before Baby’s advent. A wise mother knows that if the King’s 
bed is ready, it ensures, from the beginning, the best couch for 
him. It also secures for herself many hours of rest. It is a 
great mistake to cuddle even a new-born baby in the arms day 
and night. After the fatigues she has gone through, the Queen 
Regent will want complete repose. 
advise you. 


For I aim writing 


So have the cradle ready, I 


Of course all kinds of handsome and costly beds can be bought 
ready trimmed ; but I will tell you how to provide an inexpensive 
one for the sweet mite that has been given you. 

Get an ordinary wicker cradle, costing about 3s. 6d. Take off 
the canes that are usually used as a canopy. Our King is to 
have as much air as possible, so we shall not need them. 
Enamel it ivory white or shell pink. Get your husband or a car- 
penter to make two separate X shaped supports from three nice 
Slater's laths. Screw tiny wheels on to the four feet, for the cradle 
mustbe movable. Lay yourenamelled cradle into the two arms 
ready, and tie wicker and wood together with ivory or pink 
ribbons. (Of course the supports have first been painted to 
match.) Line the basket with ivory or pink sateen or silk. 
Exndge it with a frill of soft wide lace, and you have the daintiest 
cradle for next to nothing. All rocking will be impossible with 
this royal bed—‘“‘and a good thing, too,” as Dr. Pye Chevasse 
would say in his learned book on the subject. Baby will 
slumber tnuch sounder when mother's hand can be just laid on 
liim and kept there, than if he were rocked to sleep. Lying, as 
he will do, on the same level with his parent, he can easily be 
covered or uncovered as necessity arises; and he will be out of 
every draught. 

So much for the shell. Inside we need a soft wool mattress— 
on that half a yar. of macintosh, costing about 1s. 8d.—and a 
down pillow. Let slips and sheets be made of white woollen 
wincey, if Baby be delicate. If not, make four of each in cotton 
sheeting, surrounding the pillow with Cash's frilling, and 
trimming sheets with the same. One pair of blankets and a 
down quilt (also covered with cream or pink silk) will be enough 
to make the tiny monarch comfortable at night, for, of course, he 
goes to bed, like the beggars, with all his clothes on! 

A small zinc bath will be necessary for baby's morning dip, 
and some good powder to dust him with. Fuller's earth is best 
for this, and you can get such (partly mixed with chalk, to give 
it a pallid hue) called “‘ White Precipitated Fuller's Earth.” A 
tiny puff must go along with it. 

The King’s dressing basket must match the cradle. If raised 
on wooden supports likewise, it should stand about a foot from 
the ground. The lining should consist of many pockets and 
cushions. In one a roll of old linen, a skein of whitey brown 
thread, and a pair of scissors should be put. In anothera 
tiny hair-brush and comb. In a waterproof-lined receptacle 
must hide a toilet sponge and—baby'’s mouth sponge. This is a 


small piece of sponge attached to a handle, and can be bought 
forafew pence. — 
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This serves daily to wipe crusts of milk from the wee tongue 
and gums. Its constant use (as I will show in another article) 
will entirely prevent thrush. The cushions should have a 
threaded needle, and lots of safety pins in them. Besides these 
toilet necessities, a sachet of sweet-smelling powder lies in each 
pocket, to give that faint perfume always associated with our 
Ifome Rulers. Also a small pot of zine ointment and a bottle of 
Vinolia Cream may be ready for possible frays of the delicate 
skin. 

After King Baby enters his domain a few soft handkerchiefs 
should be kept in his basket to tuck under the tiny chin when 
feeding. Booties and dribblers too will find a refuge here along 
with a change of clothes and sundry spare monkey jackets and 
vests, and a cake of pure soap. In order to cover all this para- 
phernalia, a square of quilted and lace-trimmed silk should be 
ready to throw over the basket when not in use. 

For lining the cradle as above, the Queen Regent must buy at 
least four yards of sateen or silk, and about twelve yards of lace. 
For the trimming of the King’s basket, one yard of material 
will be required with about six yards of lace and three yards of 
ribbon. This will allow for plenty of frills and lots of “fussy” 
ornamental bows ! _ 

Perhaps the remaining things do not come under the heading 
‘toilet necessities,” but without them the Queen Regent will 
never be able to manage King Baby. She will need to have @ 
box of night lights always at hand, and, if Baby is bottle-fed, 
some sort of a lamp to keep his food warm, Clarke's Food- 
warmer is specially shaped with an outer tin and inner cup 
which maintains milk at an equable heat. By its use a fretful 
child should be unknown in our nurseries. It is of great im- 
portance to have food ready at stated periods, Dyspepsia 
gripes and colic would less frequently be manifested by scream- 
ing, if Baby never had his digestion taxed to assimilate cold 
and consequently lumpy food. But I shall treat of this further 
in another paper. 

The bottle is a very important object in most nurseries. If 
one with a long tube and mouthpiece be used, it must be kept 
scrupulously clean. When not in use, the cap ought to be un- 
screwed, the tube well brushed out, the nipple detached, and the 
whole kept in a basin of lime water. It should never be used 
twice without cleansing and soaking. The nipples, too, should be 
frequently Loiled, to ensure absolute sterility. Lime-water 1s 
expensive to buy at a chemist’s. It is easy to make at home. 
Get a lump of common unslaked lime, and let it soak ina jar 
of water. Pour this off as you need it, filling up the jar each 
time you do so. You will find the white deposit sinks to the 
bottom each time, after impregnating the liquid, and the water 
poured off will be quite pure. ‘This lime-water may both be 
used to add to the milk in baby’s bottle as wellas to keep it 
clean. ; 

Personally I do not approve of the long-tube feeding-bottle ae 
all. When driven to give my children artificial food, I always 
employed the old-fashioned boat-shaped thing. This has no tube, 
and necessitates attention when foodis being administered. But 
it is far safer than the new-fangled sort. ‘ 

Any mother, living far from shops, can improvise one of t en 
by attaching a teat to an ordinary soda-water bottle. I cre 
assure you the use of such a makeshift will obviate all popes 
of “ wind,” as Baby will never suck at an empty tube and (hu 
give himself colic. 


(To be continued.) 
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God’s' Gold. 


BY EDWARD GARRETT, AUTHOR OF “ A BLACK DIAMOND,” ETC. 








‘*He died one afternoon, and 
was buried at sea the next 
morning.’’—Page 75. 


CHAPTER VI. 
FROM A FAR COUNTRY. 

ERHAPS there was not very much “ news ” 
in Arthur Sands’ first letter. An ocean 
voyage is fairly monotonous, and Arthur 
despatched his homeward letter a few hours 

after his landing. It ran :— 

“My OWN DEAR Lizzin,—Here we are, safe and 
sound! JI tried to begin a letter to you on board, 
but it was really impossible. There was never 
any peace—always somebody talking or something 
going on. We had very fair weather, and every- 
body kept pretty well. I think Bertie Chance was 
about the worst. But we had one death—a poor 
young fellow in consumption, who was going to 
try change of climate. He ought neyer to haye 
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left home. He died one afternoon, 
and was buried at sea next morn- 
ing. One has always thought a 
burial at sea seemed such a solemn 
thing: but, do you know, it is 
soon forgotten. Few know when 
it’s going to be unless they inquire. 
It takes place on the lower deck: 
and a clergyman if on board reads 
the service. Some of the sailors 
came and a few steerage folk (not 
Ben Crowder), and a lady and 
centleman from the first-class. 
She cried, she did, just as if that 
steerage lad had been a friend; 
and I thought it might have com- 
forted his people if they could 
have known he did not go with- 
out a tear. I was the only one 
present out of the intermediate. 
Everything went on just the same 
(lirectly after—the larks in the 
smoking rooms, and a dance on 
deck, and a little play-acting in 
the saloon, which we were invited 
in to see. That’s the way life 
goes on from day to day on a big 
steamer. When you’ve heard of 
one day, you've heard of all.” 
Yet there were other incidents 
in the voyage which young Sands 
did not put in his letter. He 
did not tell Lizzie how Bertie Chance’s persist- 
ently remaining in the smoking-room had kept 
Arthur there, in his capacity of bear-leader, and 
how, amid universal smoking, drinking, and ga- 
ming, he—excusing himself to himself on the score 
thatif he held too aloof, he lost all hold on Bertie 
—had yielded to betting on the ship’s progress, 
and to his surprise, finally found that he was 
brought in loser to the extent of ten pounds! 
What a hole that made in his little hoard! He 
had comforted himself by saying that after all, a 
first loss may save a second, and a greater—that 
nothing teaches like experience—and that as for 
the money, that need not matter much; what he 
had not got he could not lose nor spend; there 
would be money-gaining as soon as he was ashore. 
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But he did not tell Lizzie this—saying to himself 
that there was no use in paining and worrying her 
—she would but think he was on the highway to 
utter ruin. 

So he went on to tell about the landing. They 
had not lingered long at the little port of Albany, 
but had at once taken train to the Westralian 
capital. ‘Chance was so glad to find himself on 
land again, that we thought there’d be some diffi- 
culty in getting him to come straight on. But he 
decided that Perth would likely ba ‘ livelier’ than 
Albany, and so made up his mind. 
of that journey 
was dreadfully 
dreary, but after 
a bit it got 
cheerier, and the 
villages near 
Perth were quite 
pretty and home- 
like. The city 
itself stands ona 
peninsula rising 
above the Swan 
River. We had 
to stop at Perth 
to make our 
plans. For a 
city in a country 
where there 
seems so much 
room, Perth 
strikes me as too 
much crowded to- 
gether. Youwill 
remember that 
your winterisour 
hot season in 
Australia; so it 
was uncommon- 
ly warm when 
we got to Perth. 
The best build- 

ings of the place 
are those put up 
by convict labour, and when I think how little 
chances some of those poor fellows had—and 
what trifling charges were made against some of 
them, and some may have been innocent altogether, 
the thought makes me sad. I believe it is you that 
have put things into my head, so that I can’t help 
wishing that places were all built by people who 
loved their work, as those did who built the old 
cathedrals. You can’t take so much joy in places 
reared by men at the whip’s crack, or even by 
those who don’t care for the work, but only for 
getting as much wages as they can, while they 
who are paying are trying to give as little as they 
may. Didn’t you read to me once something like 


The first part 
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“On the wall of the room where I slept is scratched the name ‘Ted.'"—Page 77. 
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this? ‘One puts blessings and gold coins upon 
foundation stones, not curses and worms.’ You 
see everything you said and read has not quite 
gone in at one ear and out at the other. Just let 
me get a little fortune to make us safe and snug, 
and then you'll find that I’ve remembered plenty, 
—and I'll put it in force, too. 

“In the end, Chance isn’t coming farther than 
Perth. At least not at present. (I do believe you 
won’t be sorry!) He’s put up at one of the hotels, 
and he’s going to put some of his money—he’s got 
a thousand or two—into a fund with some belong- 

ing to one or two 
Ts of the friends to 
ae whom he brought 
il introduc tions— 
‘imemees §=6and that’s to be 
if the capital which 
t is to start Crow- 
der and me ‘ pro- 
specting.’ This 
may bring me 
home a rich man 
quicker than I 
thought. Foryou 
see, my own bit of 
money would not 
go far, and but 
for this stroke of 
luck, I'd have had 
to hire out as a 
miner where the 
minesare already 
opened, and just 
save up till I got 
something to 
work with on my 
own account. 
But now I'll start 
as ‘a digger’— 
and may light on 
nuggets at any 
time and come in 
for the lion’s 
share as one of 
the ‘prospectors’; while if we sink one or two 
shafts, and only bottom ‘duffers,’ I shan’t lose 
anything, but shall just have to go to work again. 
The start-off of our little expedition (others are to 
join Ben and me) will cost three or four hundred 
pounds. So, surely, you’ll own that Chance has 
been a piece of good fortune,—though I’ll freely 
own that I’m not sorry he is not coming farther, 
and that his money will do more for us than him- 
self.” 

Lizzie let the letter drop for a moment, and 
paused to think, ‘‘ Does not money do good or evil 
pretty much according to the people it comes 
from?” she asked herself. “If [ were wanting 
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something, I'd rather have six pence from Bell 
Crowder than six pounds from those Chances! 
I’ve heard talk about money carrying infection, 
from fevers and such like—I don’t know anything 
about that—but if it has been made in queer 
ways, and they that made it so haye not left off, 
and owned up, as Zaccheeus did, then I do think 
it carries evil from the soul that earned it to the 
soul that gets it. Poor Arthur!” 

She resumed her reading :— 

“There are some queer fellows here. But they 
are all sorts, just as there are everywhere. Only 
maybe in a place like this, what’s in a man comes 
out quicker and plainer. There are a good many 
Chinamen about. They say there are some at the 
mines, but those here have market gardens, and 
supply the town with fruits and vegetables. Lots 
of the fellows are very hard on these Chinamen, 
and talk about their vices and all that. I can 
only say I don’t know much of the Chinamen 
yet, but I do know enough of our fellows to know 
that nobody can be much worse than some of 
them. As for the Chinese, they seem to be 
hard-working and quiet, and if some of them 
smoke opium, well, I’ve not seen a drunken China- 
man yet. I’m always thinking of you, Lizzie, and 
wondering what you would say to some of the 
Ways one sees out here. 

‘And now I must not close my letter without 
telling you a strange thing. It may not mean 
anything—but it took my fancy. I’m staying in 
a little inn here, as near Chance as I can be—he’s 
in a swell hotel—for I don’t want to desert him 
till he fairly stops behind. Well, what do you 
think ?—on the wall of the room where I sleep 
there is scratched the name ‘Ted.’ That isn’t 
much, is it? But on the fence just outside the 
inn, I found cut the name ‘Fisher.’ Now put 
these two together, and there’s ‘ Ted Fisher,’ your 
cousin! Still there must be many ‘ Teds’ in the 
world, and many ‘Fishers,’ and one can’t say 
that this ‘Ted’ and this ‘ Fisher’ belong to one 
another. But at another place, on the fence, I 
found ‘T. F’ Now that may be the initials of 
those two names, or it may be a third person alto- 
gether. Yet again it mayn’t! Supposing it’s 
Ted himself? I reckon the bush keeps many 
queer secrets. I asked the inn people if they knew 
anything about these names, but they don’t. The 
people who are here now haven’t been here long; 
I wonder what would bring Ted out here? Do 
you happen to know where his father was 
‘sent’? 

“ Our party hopes to start in two or three days. 
I’ll write as soon asI can, but I don’t know yet 
what chances we shall “have for mails where we 
are going. You must not worry about us.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


TNE ROAD TO “FORTUNE.” 


HILE Lizzie 
Maxwell 
was read- 
ing Arthur 
Sands’ first 
letter to 
Crover, he 

was already pass- 
ing through a 
* digger’s” first ex- 
periences. 

The expedition, 
consisting of him- 
self, Ben Crowder, 
and two others—a 
Swede named Chris- 
tian Hansen, and 
an Irishman, James 
McCoy—along with 
an Indian in charge 
of the camels, and a Kanaka “ boy,” at first toiled 
along the routes already made by “ prospecting ” 
parties. Little could be looked for till these were 
left behind, as every promising place had been 
already claimed, or “‘ pegged out” as it is called. 
Some were still being worked by “ miners,’ men 
content with a regular though smaller wage in pre- 
ference to the more brilliant but less-assured re- 
wards of “ prospecting.” Some of the claims were 
already deserted, either because they were already 
exhausted, or had proved too unproductive for profit. 
In some of these, however, Chinese were plodding 
away, patiently working through any amount of 
sand to free an infinitesimal amount of gold. 
Among these the travellers saw two old French- 
men; but though the Swede addressed them in 
their own language and found them civil enough, 
yet he could get no information as to their average 
present finding, nor what they had done, nor what 
they hoped todo! In reply to questions they only 
shook their heads dismally ; yet when asked why 
they stayed there, they only shook their heads 
still more dismally and resumed their labours. 

The party rested for-a day or two at some of 
the mining centres which had already established 
fame. Indeed, some had even had time to begin to 
lose it. One, in the brief heyday of its prosperity, 
had aspired to be “a city.” Land there had been 
sold in “city lots,” and “stores” and hotels and 
restaurants had been built and opened by people 
who, too prudent to seek fortunes from gold-seek- 
ing, yet hoped to reap them from gold-seekers. 
They had had a sad awakening from their aream. 
The immediate output of gold bad failed, the rush 
for gold had left the place behind, and had even 
formed a new route, so that comparatively few 

















“The stores and hotels stood empty.”—Page 738. 


sold-seekers now even passed through. The 
stores and hotels stood empty, with sagging walls 
and rent roofs tumbling into ruin, the corner 
buildings still bearing the rude imprint of the 
names by which the builders had re- 
corded their golden dreams, “ Pleiades 
Square,’ “Croesus Row,” or “Pluto 
Place.” 

The only inhabitants left in this 
spot were the wage-earning miners of 
the one or two small mines stil] being 
carried on there. These men were glad 
even to see a “ prospecting expedition.” 
They wished they were off, too, they | 
said. But, alas! further conversation | 
showed that, in their day, most of — 
them had been “ off,” and had had to 
come back after having lost their all. 
Many of them were longing to get 
back to the “old country”; but some 
did not care to return as utter failures, 
and others did not find it easy to save 
money enough for the journey. Wages 
were certainly good, but such neces- 
saries of lifeas could be procured were 
frightfullydear. Comfortsexisted not, 
but only perilous luxury of “ spirits,” 
nlike dear and bad. The travellers 
were told that this had always been 
‘*n typhoid place.” Men had been 
stricken down by scores at a time. 
When Arthur Sands and his party 
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saw the source of the water 
supply, they shuddered and 
wondered at nothing! That 
water had been sold — or 
rather death in its shape—at 
so much a gallon to gold- 
seekers, too busy to think of 
aught but finding gold. The 
martyrology of mammon- 
worship is too vast a roll for 
us even to read the names 
written upon it. 

The little expedition was 
glad to pass on its way. 

On and on the party went, 
in clouds of copper-coloured 
dust, through other settle- 
ments not yet on the down- 
grade. At one place the ex- 
citement of the day was a 
ip condensed water sale, where 
the water sold at sixpence a 
gallon! At one mine in full 
working, where everything 
Was very busy, it seemed to 
Arthur and his party that 
the gold was rather ill-pro- 
Yet at this very mine they noticed a 
warning to the miners not to take water without 
leave! Arthur Sands realized that he was getting 
into a new scheme of values. Also his growing 
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consciousness of water scarcity, 
combined with the effects of the 
dust storm, began to give him 
such a thirst as he had never 
known. Light-hearted James 
McCoy joked that this was an 
inevitable symptom of the gold 
fever. 

Lingering about the farthest 
mining settlements the party 
noticed a few debased specimens 
of the native people of the land. 
They wore a pretence of the 
white man’s clothing. They 
used a few of the white man’s 
words—mostly evil words. They 
drank the white man’s fiery 
liquors; but if they ventured to 
lay hands on any of the white 
man’s goods, woe to them! The 
little expedition, especially 
Arthur and James McCoy, were 
inclined to pity these poor 
creatures. Then they were in- 
stantly told that they were but 
savage brutes—dying out, per- 
haps, but not half quickly enough 
—that they might as well be 
encouraged to drink themselves 
to death, since that would save 
the trouble of shooting them! 
They were told stories of the 
barbarous murder of exploring 
parties by these natives, as if 
there was no other side that 
might be added. 

Sands and McCoy, with several 
miners, were lounging at rude 
tables set in front of a rough inn 
in one of the very outposts of the white man’s 
progress. Iarlier in the afternoon, some of the 
miners had been abusing and maltreating an old 
native, who had stolen a few nails. One or two 
had taken his part, but with a cruel kindness, for 
they had comforted him with glasses of gin. Now 
he lay in the gutter, a mass of bruises and 
drunkenness. ‘The miners who passed by gave 
him a glance, possibly a shove with the foot, and 
then told some dire narrative of native “ treach- 
ery” and “cruelty,” of pioneer families who had 
been murdered every one, of stray travellers who 
had been killed without mercy. One or two of the 
coarsest told of “ larks ” which had ended in death 
and disaster to black men and women. 

There was one man who sat apart. Arthur had 
noticed him directly he went in because there was 
something about him striking and strange. For 
one thing, he was older than most of the men 
there. There were no signs of “mining” about 


““* You're not speaking fair, mates, andI think some of you must know it.’""—Page 79. 
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him, but rather those of a stockman. He gave 
his orders and his answers in monosyllables, and 
did not join in the talk. Naturally, therefore, 
everybody’s face turned to him when he suddenly 
said in a loud, stern voice,— 

“ You’re not speaking fair, mates, and I think 
some of youmust know it. Those poor blacks have 
murdered white people here and there. But how 
many blacks have the white folk murdered? If 
they’ve lost a sheep they’ve killed the first black 
they’ve seen, and may be more than one. If the 
white men are to kill blacks for a sheep, why 
shouldn’t the other blacks think they may kill 
other white men for the sake of their brothers? 
That’s the way it goes on. And you're in the 
black man’s land, remember, mates. You've taken 
the country where he used to feed his flocks and 
tend his little crops, and yet you shoot him if he 
steals a sheep or puts his paw into your tool-box.” 

There were murmurs of mingled dissent and 
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approbation. 
His long grey beard, the deep furrows of his tanned 
face, kindly in its expression, despite its beetling 
brows, perhaps touched some hearts with a 
memory of venerable faces scarcely to be seen 
again. 
with all their badness and brutality, the tenderer 
human sentiments sometimes lie nearer to the 
surface and are more responsive to touch than they 
are beneath the smooth hard polish of what is 
called a finished civilization, a civilization which 
knows little or nothing of Christian light and 


So HOME 


But nobody interrupted the speaker. 


For in the rough places of the earth, 


influence. 

The old man went on. 

** There’s some of you who talk loudest against 
these blacks, who have never seen one except these 
that have lived among you whites,.and have 
grown a bit like yourselves. Is it vices or virtues 
they will learn among you? I put that question 
to you; I don’t answer it for you. Answer it for 
yourselves, mates. But I’ve seen these black men 
when I was the first white man they’d ever met. 
TV’d back their heads and eyes against most of 
those I see here. An’ maybe it isn’t saying 
much, mates! They took me in among them- 
selves ety had not much to eat at that time, 
but they gave me share and share alike. They 
taught me how to find my food and take care of 
myself, and they were ready enough to learn 
anything I could teach them. But what does the 
white man do when he sees a black? I can tell 
you, mates. The first whites I saw after that time 
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took me for a savage myself, for I'd grown pretty 
dark by then, and I was got up just hke my 
fellows, whether you choose to call it clothes or 
no clothes. We were sitting peaceably enough in 
our boat, having been out a-fishing. Well, these 
white men poured a volley of lead among us. 
That was what they did. Then they made off. 
Was it any wonder that an arrow was sent after 
them? One of them fell. Tho others carried 
away the body. They were out “ pioneering,” 
those whites were, and that was what they did, 
and I’ve since seen the very newspaper that told 
how one of their number was “ brutally murdered” 
by the blacks at such-and-such a creek. But they 
never said what they had done first. Oh no! That’s 
what you know some of the missionaries say, that 
if you let wild natives see you have got nothing 
in your hands, they’ll throw nothing at you. But 
if they think you’re going to throw at them, why, 
they'll begin first.” 

“There’s a good deal in that, mate,” admitted 
one old miner. ‘“ But these niggers here, they are 
such beggars for drink.” 

The grey-headed man turned his head slowly 
from side to side. There sat every white man 
with his “drink” in front of him, the ground 
strewed with empty bottles, one or two miners 
actually lying among them! He said nothing. 
But the men understood him without words. 

* Long ago, when I was a lad,” said he drily, 
“T heard a saying that ‘Imitation is the truest 
flattery.’ That’s all, mates.” 


(To be continued.) 





Gaster Thoughts. 


1. THE POWER OF HIS RESURRECTION. 
BY THE MOST REY, THE ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. 


** According to the working of Lis mighty power, amnicn He wrought in Christ, when He raised Him from the dead.”’ 
—Hph. i. 19, 20. 


HERE is one great principle of the spiritual 
life which is deeply imbedded in the 
thought of St. Paul. All that was done 

in Christ is mystically repeated in Christ’s people. 
Is it His death ?—* We died with Christ.” Is it 
His burial?—‘ Buried with Him.” Is it His 
Ascension ?—* If ye then be risen with Christ.” 
Some may object—* This is not very practical.” 
One may Bay, “T have a hot temper, the misery of 
my home.” Another, “Piles of fuel are Jaid 
within my soul, and the first spark of temptation 
will make ¢hem blaze up in the fires of lust.” 
- And others will say, “ We live where the world’s 
dreadful anti-Beatitudes are ever echoing round 
us, ‘Blessed are the merciless, for they shall ob- 
tain mo ey ; blessed are the impure in heart and 
life, for they” shall attain to that hardness of 
heart which i is the secret of an ignoble happiness.’ 
Sg read us Ephesians ii. 4,5: but this image 
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of a soul, seen in the very dust of death—pitied, 
quickened, loved, pardoned, robed, crowned, 
throned, made to sit in heavenly places—what 
can it do for us?” 

To all which the Preacher answers, “ Try.” 
Try the sweetness of that present acceptance, 
which we may at once have with God through 
Christ. You will find that they are wrong who 
speak as if the Gospel nourished weakness, and 
did not make us partakers of power. “The 
exceeding greatness of His love to us-ward who 
believe,” cried St. Paul just before the text. Oh 
the change which we saw in them! The stony 
heart gone, and become human, spiritualised, 
angel-like, Divine. And this was a specimen of 
the energy of God. It came within the range of 
that law of a Divine inworking which raised the 
dead Jesus. Test then His Risen Power.” 
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il. DEATH THE GATE OF LIFE. 
BY THE REV. F. HARPER, M.A. 

And he saw and believed.’”—St. John xx. 8. 
Tue change from Holy Week to Eastertide is like 
stepping out of the dark, wild night with deep 
snow and bitter wind into a garden adorned with 
scented flowers of every hue, and sweet breath of 
summer air, and birds all singing happy songs. 
lor we have just passed the darkest week in the 
year when we look at sin and pain and death. 
And in the 

‘Goud stunning tide 
Of human care and crime” 

the queen of festivals comes telling of the Peace 
of an awful victory—and of a door opened in 
Heaven. May we have an Easter tr our hearts, 
and know what it is to be “ Risen witnu Curist.” 

If you read St. John’s account of the Resurrec- 
tion, you will see it is perfectly prosaic and matter 
of fact. It is altogether inconsistent with that 
excited and overwrought condition of mind and 
brain which some would persuade us accountcd 
for the whole thine. 

Here is a great truth or a great falsehood. The 
state of the grave was unexpected: the Body was 
gone: the wrappings were left behind: the tenant 
of the rich man’s graye had risen from His own 
bed and left order and not confusion behind Him. 

Yes, verily, the spiritual world is as real as the 
natural. And if we are “risen with Christ,’ we 
shall speak to Him day by day, and listen to His 
Word, and imitate His example, and rejoice in 


His Love. 
—~\ (1) Here ts the grand Easter 
(é Sact. 
A iRe St. Paul says Jesus Christ 
See was “declared to be the Son of 


2 God with power, by the Resur- 
.« a rection of the dead” (Rom. i. 
4). The Psalmist foretold that 


ae. | the Stone which the builders 
“s) refused would become the 

7 u Head of the corner. Isaiah 
“a predicted that the Man of Sor- 

i rows should see of the travail 

ae | 7 of His soul and be satisfied : 
BH Vif) that He should see His seed, 


and prolong His days, and the 


pleasure of the Lord should prosper in His Hand. 
But how could all this be, unless He broke the 
bars of death and liveth for evermore ? 

The scoffer, and the penitent, and the believer, 
were gathered round the Cross. And the believer 
and the unbeliever met rcund the grave. Loving- 
hearted women were there first, women who had 
been last at the Cross, with St. Peter and St. 
John, and others. But the chief priests and elders 
whose hearts were hardened would not be per- 
suaded though One rose from the dead. So 
together they concocted a Jame story, and giving 
the soldiers large sums of money, bade them say, 
“His disciples came by night, and stole Him 
away while we slept.” Some still deny the 
Resurrection of our Lord, because they deny all 
miracles. But the denial of the Resurrection 
involyes a denial of the Atonement, and then 
every stone of Christianity falls flat on the 
ground. It just comes to this: “Jf Christ be not 
raised, your faith is vain; ye are yet tn your 
sins” (1 Cor. xv. 17). 

In his dream George Fox saw “ the ocean of life 
sweep away the inky waters of death for ever.” 
The dream was true to the glorious fact: and the 
Apostles never ceased to preach “ Jesus and the 
Resurrection.” This was the most prominent 
feature in every sermon of theirs recorded in the 
Acts of the Apostles. 

(2) Here, too, is the ground for the Christian's 
Easter joy. 

When Jesus came and stood in the midst on the 
first Easter day His disciples 
were glad. The women too had 
gone from the empty sepulchre 
with great joy. 

(3) Here, once more, ts the 
foundation of the Chriéstian’s 
easter Hope. 

‘Because I live,” the Master 
said to His people “ye shall live 
also.” And yet again, “Iam the 
Resurrection and the Life; he 
that believeth in Me . . . shall 
never die.” These words 
teach us to look forward 
to a grand reunion of all 
saints. Those who sleep 
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in Jesus are not lost but gone before: their life is 


hid with Christ, and they are at home with the 
Lord. 


‘“ When earth last saw them they were bleeding, 
Thorn-crowned and sore distressed ; 
They shall be changed and beautiful exceeding, 
When we shall see them next.”’ 
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Ts not this indeed the bright hope of Eastertide? 
Let us think of the first golden Easter, and ask 
our Saviour to make us glad with His joy—and 
especially remember how He said to St. Thomas, 
“ Tappy are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed ’—for the trusting heart is always sing- 


ing. 





Easter Foy. 


7S Spring’s sweet breath after long wintry 
snow, 


As land to voyager o’er pathless sea, 
As daybreak after weary night of woe, 
Is Easter Joy to me! 


All Lenten shadows over! and the light 
Around us and within so sweet and strong : 


Teach us, O risen Master, how aright 
To sing our Easter song. 
The grave is dark no more! a stream of light 
He, rising, left behind for all His own: 
Death’s chain is broken by His arm of might, 
And rolled away the stone. 
1 Web 
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GCwo Whours tn a Tunnel, 


BY H. ST. JOHN KEELING, AUTHOR OF “ RAILWAY ROMANCE.” 


E met in a very slippery place—the chief 
engineer of the Jungfrau Railway and 
myself. It is customary to ask an inter- 
viewer to sit down, but the chief engineer 

wisely refrained. To take one’s seat on a precipitous 
ice slope is apt to end disastrously. 

** You are the man who intends to run a railway 
train to a height of thirteen thousand six hundred 
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and seventy feet above the sea?” I began. 

“You must knock off a couple of the odd hun- 
dreds,” he answered. “There will be a lift for the 
final section.” 

“Anyhow your train will find its terminus some- 
where ahout two and a half miles above the sea.” 

He smiled a broad Swiss smile of satisfaction. 
Then he began to chip steps with his ice axe. 


— + 


“Tt will beclimbing made easy to the eternal 

snows—climbing without tears without ropes, 
without mountain sickness, without guides—”’ 
* But not without a ticket,” I put it. 
“Ah, that reminds me,” he answered. ‘“ We 
expect ten thousand people to ascend the first 
season, and a return ticket will cost about 
twenty-eight shillings. That’s cheap enough, 
when you remember that a guide and porter 
would want more than six pounds. Besides, 
the climb to the summit occupies fourteen 
hours, while the railway will transport you 
in less than two.” 

“Two hours in a tunnel!” I said, and my 
eyes began to drink in the magnificent view 
which our mountain provided free of charge. 

“Ah,” he answered quickly, “there will be 
stations—five in addition to the Jungfrau 
terminus. Passengers will alight and admire 
the scenery.” 

“And miss the train,” I added. ‘No, sir, 
youcannot deny that two hours in a tunnel 
has an ugly sound. Fancy two hours in our 
stifling underground railway, and in that we 
have a station every two or three minutes.” 

“But you have also the smoke and the sul- 
phur fumes. We shall use electricity,” he 
objected. 

“Well, but there’s the feeling of oppres- 
sion,’ lurged. “Take the St. Gothard Tunnel 
for instance. To go through the nine anda 
quarter miles of darkness takes, on an aver- 
age, about twenty minutes—that is a sixth 
the time your passengers will spend in the 
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Jungfrau Tunnel. Yet every one who has been 
through the St. Gothard knows how slowly the 
minutes pass. It seems an age before one emerges 
into daylight.” 

Thus we chatted on, he defending his sensational 
scheme and I disparaging it. I could not help ad- 
miring his determination and enthusiasm. The St. 
Gothard Tunnel 
cost more than 
two and aquar- 
ter million 
pounds, and for 
seven years and 
a half two thou- 


sand five hun- 
dred workmen 
were employed 
daily. For one- 


fifth of this sum 
it has been esti- 
mated the rail- 
way up the 
Jungfrau will 
be completed. 

It was George 
Stephenson who 
gave the first 
impetus to 
mountain - rail- 
way enterprise. 
What would he 
think of the 
latest develop- 


TIIE FIRST LUGGAGE TRAIN, 


ment? <Ac- 
cording to the 
plans the line 


will be more 
that eight 
miles long. 


With the ex- 
ception of the 
station at the 
point of de- 
parture all the 
other stations 
are to be bored 
in the solid 
rock, as well 
also the whole 
permanent 
way from the 
foot of the 
Kiger to the 
final lift, 216 
feet from the 
summit. The 
train will con- 
sist of two 
carriages and 
an electric 
engine. The 
seating accom- 
modation of 





each carriage 
will be for about thirty-five passengers. 
The railway will take a circuitous route. First it 


runs over grassy downs to the foot of the Eiger, where 
it will burrow into the rock. It will next emerge 
half way up the peak, then tunnel right through the 
next mountain, the Ménch, and finally penetrate to 
the heart of the Jungfrau. 





WHERE THE TUNNEL BEGINS AT THE FOOT OF TIIF EIGER, 
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— THE LAND OF 
THE RISING SUN, 


Be ‘(Ibs a dozen Switzer- 
Jands rolled into one 
and girdled by the blue waters 
of the Pacific Ocean,” is the 
picture painted for me of his 
beautiful island home by a 
Japanese friend of mine. 
** The Great Britain of Asia,” 
says another, who sees strik- 
ing resemblance between his land and our own. 
“The area, the population, and the geographical 
position of Japan are almost identical with those of 
Great Britain. In each case you find a race of inde- 
pendent islanders, whose seclusion js sufficient to give 
great freedom from foreign invasion, and yet not 
enough to make it difficult to acquire all that is best 
of the arts, crafts and inventions offered by the people 
of a great continent, who gaze with envy or contempt 
across the separating seas. 

Lofty mountains, rising from densely timbered 
valleys into a mighty backbone of granite peaks and 
volcanic cones, run from end to end of the long nar- 
row islands. Curiously enough, though seven-eighths 
of Japan is mountainous the Japanese do not care for 
climbing on any but the easiest hills in pursuit of 
pleasure; and among the greater peaks only the 
occasional hunter roams in chase of the bear, or the 
wild boar and chamois, or a solitary government 
surveyor scales hard-won heights in carrying out a 
duty he detests. 

On the outskirts of the mountain flanks the land 
here and there sinks into great flat plains, where the 
busy hum of populous cities never ceases, or where 
long chains of villages form links between those 
hives of industry. No wonder that the Jesuit, 
Frencis Xavier, the first missionary, fell in love with 
** Sunrise Land,” on his arrival in 1519, and ex- 
claimed, ‘This nation is the delight of my soul.” 
"Two years later he left the country disappointed in 

his hopes. His successors lived to tell a different 
tale. Wise with the wisdom of this world, they 
offered to the artistic Japanese a religion that com- 
bined with the worship of Buddhism only a little 
less of superstition, and promises of an immediate 
entrance after death into « paradise of pleasure 
Hundreds of thousands of converts flocked to baptism, 
But a time came when the Japanese, with whom 
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patriotism is a passion, wild 
with fury at the rumour of 
the coming annexation of 
Japan by the Pope of Rome, 
strove by fire and sword to 
destroy the foreign faith and 
the plotters who used it for 
base ends. 

From 1587 to 1637 thou- 
sands of Japanese Christians, though ill-taught, and 
with no Bible to guide them, died deaths of violence 
and shame, rather than deny the faith that was 
dearer than life itself. 

For more than two hundred years the doors of 
Japan were closed, with little exception, to inter- 
course with the outside world, until some forty-five 
years ago, when, with America at their head, the 
nations of the West came and knocked, and would not 
be denied. 

From that day to this the intercourse has grown. 
The great island nation has, slowly at first, but with 
increasing readiness, been opening her gates, With 
the soldier, the sailor, and the merchant, the mis- 
sionary has entered. Inthe court, the camp, and the 
crowded mart, the once hated name of Christian is 
spreading in numbers and in power. It is New 
Year’s Day, and the streets are crowded with busy 
throngs of people who have come out to look at each 
other, or call on their friends. There goes in his 
carriage and pair a gold laced official to pay his 
respects to his Imperial master, He is high in the 
councils of the land, but he is, better still, a true 
servant of Jesus Christ. See those little boys and 
girls, just past their own toddling days, with tiny 
babies strapped on their backs, that make them 
resemble a new species of Siamese twins. They 
are off to Sunday School, or going to pay a visit 
to old grandmamma, whose eyes are too dim now to 
read herself, and whose greatest delight is to hear 
from children’s lips the Word of Life. 

In every walk in life the Gospel “ leavenis leaven- 
ing the whole lump,” and on every hand fresh open- 
ings are being readily granted to the entrance of the 
“Word that giveth life.’ In the recent army 
manoeuvres near Osaka, some 30,000 men were, for 2 
time, quartered in that city, and of these nearly 
$,009 visited various preaching rooms and other pre- 
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mises of the C.M.S., receiving kind words, hospitality, 
and, on leaving, a Testament or a tract, bread “ cast 
on the waters” that shall be found “after many 
days.” In this city of Osaka alone there are 700,000 
people. 

An incident of the present writer’s own experience 


to take an advantage of his rivals whenever it serves 
his purpose to do so; but I find that your religion 
teaches that a Christian may not do this, and there- 
fore” (with emphatic decision) ‘as I wish to become 
a successful merchant I shall not become a Chris- 
tian!” What a testimony to the high opinion of a 
“heathen” of Christian obligations! Would to God 


will illustrate one of the difficulties of work amongst 
the commercial class in Japan. Introduced one day 
toa young Japanese student the conversation at last 
turned upon the Bible, “ Yes,” said the young man, 
“T have read it and think it very good. I believe it 
is quite true.” “Do you then hope to confess your 
faith and become a Christian?” I asked. “ Become 
a Christian? Why, I told you I am going to become 
a merchant; that is why I am at the Osaka Commer- 
cial School.” But why shouldn’t you bea Christian 
as well as a merchant?” “Oh,” he said, with a 
smile, “in my country, if a man is to be a successful 
merchant, he must be free to cheat and tell lies, and 


that many professing Christians held and followed 















God grant thatin “ The Land of the Morning” may 
“The Sun of Righteousness with healing in His 


it themselves. 
speedily rise 
wings.” 

In no part of the Mission Field is the work more uphill, and, often, 
more disheartening than in some of the Treaty Ports of the Far 
East. For not only are the religious and racial obstacles that stand 
in the way of a sufficiently formidable character, but there is the 
added difficulty of a large class of people engaged in trade whose 
commercial standard has been lowered by growing competition, and, 
alas, whose personal morality has been degraded by contact withthe 
worst types of Europeans, ever arriving in increasing numbers on 
the fair shores of this lovely land. 

At home, in England, efforts are being made to influence the 
Japanese sailors who visit our shores. It has been only too truly 
urged that “those Japanese seamen cannot fail to see the dark 
shades of vice and drunkenness that bring shame on the Chris- 
tianity we profess. They cannot but marvel at our material 
greatness, our high standard of comfort and even of luxury, our 
historic buildings, our triumphs of art and science. Can we be 
content to let them leave our shores without that knowledge to 
which England above all owes her greatness and her freedom ?— 
without our having made any effort to point them to Him Who is 
the centre of our Faith? And no less plain, surely, is our duty 
towards the few Christians among the seamen, some of whom are 
members of the Church of Japan. To these we are surely bound to 
hold out the hand of Christian fellowship and to encourage them in 


the Faith.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE 1OME-COMING. 
4 .N the morning Dorothy 
} came downto break- 
fast, pale and heavy- 
eyed. Ted, who had 
slept but little, was 
grave and silent, and 
Mrs. Delisle, who was 
late, did her best to 


stimulate cheerfulness. 
But Grig was the only member of the household 


whose good spirits did not desert him. He made a 
bound to Dorothy’s shoulder, and rubbed his little 
black head against her cheek. 

Her pupils were away for their holidays; it was 
n relief to know that she should spend a quiet day 
with her mother. After Ted’s departure she stood 
in the little porch, looking out sadly at the traces of 
the gale. Some of her creepers, torn from their 
fastenings, swayed languidly in the morning wind. 
‘The clouds were breaking slowly apart to let out 
gleams of watery light; glimpses of pure blue ap- 
peared, and there was a promise of coming peace. 

This was the beginning of a spell of lovely weather, 
but the Lucinda was over-due, and poor Mrs. Mor- 
rison could take little pleasure in the sunshine. All 
along the coast there were tales of dire disaster; 
several vessels had gone to pieces; fragments of 
wreck drifted ashore. Ted Delisle was strangely 
interested in the fate of his new friend. As soon as 
office hours were ended, he ran down to the wharf 
before going home. 

On a Saturday evening, just in the coolest, sweetest 
time of day, the Lucinda came safe to the old port 
onee more. The skipper had brought her home with 
all her cargo, and there was much talk and much 
rejoicing when she was moored alongside of the 
wharf. Frank’s quick eye went at once to the spot 
where Ted was standing. In another minute or two 
their hands met in a hearty grip. 

*“Come and have a bit of supper with us,” cried 
Ted. “Ill go and tell them that you’re coming.” 

“And so He bringeth them to the haven where 
they would be,” said the skipper to himself, as he 
turned his steps to Lilac Cottage in the balmy 
twilight. 

Dorothy had been arranging fresh flowers on the 
supper table, and had come out into the porch to get 
some jessamine. There she stood, a slender figure in 


a grey gown, as he came quickly down the garden 
path. 
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Somehow she had no words to greet him. The 
clasp of his hand silenced her; the deep look in his 


eyes made speech a vain thing. It was all right 


between them, and they knew it, standing under the 
erazy old porch which had sheltered other lovers 1n 
days gone by. 


Some instinct kept Ted indoors by his mother’s 
side. Moments went by. Frank had been desolate 
for along while; but now he had found love and 
home and cherishing. 


The blessing that he 
longed for was here. 


had 
He drew Dorothy close to him 
in the dusk, and whispered that he could never let 
hier go again. 

While they still lingered, there was a slight rustle 
in the foliage just over their heads. Then something 
soft and warm and furry dropped suddenly down on 
Frank’s shoulder and purred joyfully into his ear. 
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“¢Come and have a bit of supper with us,’ cried Ted."— Page 86. 
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Grig had claimed his share in the gladness of these 
two hearts. It was as if he wanted to remind them 
that he had brought them together. 

He went in to supper in the skipper’s arms in a 
state of great exultation. Nobody had the heart to 
remonstrate when he promenaded on the table and 
flicked their faces with his beautiful plumy tail. 
In some mysterious way he realized that this was a 
joyous occasion; and it does, indeed, seem sometimes 
that our four-footed friends know more about humans 
than we think. Their sympathy with our happiness 
and grief is a very curious thing. 

When Frank had gone back to his lodgings, the 
three in the cottage sat up later than usual. Ted 
spared Dorothy the difficulty of making her confession. 

“Tt’s all settled between you and Atteridge, isn’t 
it?” asked he, with a smile of satisfaction. “If he 
were any other fellow, Ishould say you hadn’t known 
him Jong enough. But in his case I can’t say it. 
Dorothy, my girl, I congratulate you with all my 
heart.” 

She came over to his side and kissed him. 

‘* Ted,” said she softly, ‘do you remember the day 
when you thought that mother might have been 
allowed to keep Grig? Doesn’t it seem now as if 
nothing is ever lost without God’s knowledge? Life 
is like that all through. Loss and restoration ; 
giving, taking, and giving again. It will be 
so, right to the very end.” 

Ted looked down thoughtfully at the spray 
of jessamine he was twisting in his fingers. 
For a moment he was silent. 

“One’s eyes grow clearer, Dorothy,” he said 
at last. “I am beginning to see what my 
lessons mean. They haven’t been easy to learn; 
but when you get the sense of a thing into your head 
and heart, it stays there.” 

The Delisles were very busy in the autumn days. 
Dorothy thought that house-hunting was a delight- 
ful occupation, especially when you had to choose 
among several pretty little houses. The great ship- 
owners who employed Frank were quite lavish in 
the way of wedding presents; and when they had 
finally decided on the nest, Mrs. Delisle had a very 
happy time. 

She had never done much in the arrangement of 
her home. Mr. Delisle had furnished the big house 
expensively, and his wife had taken very little share 
in selecting. Now, for the first time in her life, she 
was helping to furnish a dwelling in a charmingly 
simple fashion of her own. 

She was so happy in the business that Dorothy’s 
cup of joy was full to the brim. 

“Only think of your living with us, mother, 
among all the chairs and tables you have chosen!” 
cried she. “ How you will comfort me when Frank 
is absent on his voyages, and the wind is whistling 
at the windows! Ah, mother, how good it is that 
you are here to guide me! I pity all poor lonely 
girls who have no mothers to help them in their 
married life.” 

“A little while ago I thought I was a useless 
creature,” Mrs. Delisle said, smiling. “Dear me, 
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‘The first to welcome the pair on their return to the cottage 
was the irrepressible Grig.”—Page 88. 


what do we know about the places that are waiting 
to be filled?” 

“Tf we did know we should be always fussing,” 
Dorothy replied. ‘Thinking we were not wise 
enough, or something of that sort. Mother, has 
Ted told you about the place that is waiting for 
him ?” 

It was a very good berth indeed; but it would 
call him away from Northsea. Frank’s employers, a 
great London firm, were in wantof a confidential 
clerk, and willing to givea liberal salary. After an 
interview with Ted, they decided to take him. 

No one knew how sad he had been at the prospect 
of breaking up a second home. For all the world he 
would not have cast a shadow over the newly-found 
happiness of his mother and sister. But he knew 
that there must be a parting of the ways, and that 
he would never again be needed as their chief sup- 
porter. It was Frank who read his thoughts and 
suggested a departure from the present groove. ~ 

“You know there will always be a room for you, 
Ted,” said he, ‘and you'll run down to us as often 


as you can,” 
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The Noyember sun shone brightly on Dorothy’s 
wedding-day. There was no display of bridal 
finery ; the bride was married in her pretty travel- 
ling dress of dark-green cloth, and wore only a a little 
cluster of real orange blossom nestling in the grey 
fur at her neck. Mrs. Delisle w alked to church 
with her children, and Ted gave his sister away. 

It was not by any means the kind of wedding 
which attracts a crowd, and the church was nearly 
empty. But some sailors and a boy were stationed 
near the church. Old Jerry Bond, still heartily 
ashamed of himself for the past, Jooked on at the 
ceremony with tears in his eyes. 

“To think that this should have been brought to 
pass through me a-stealin’ Sooty!” he said to him- 
self. “There’s more in it than I can understand. 
It always did seem as if Sooty came a-capering up 
to me on purpose to be stole.” 

It touched Frank to see the men who had weathered 
many a storm with him standing by. He shook 
hands with each of the sailors at the church door. 
Dorothy, too, put out her little hand rather timidly. 
The sight of these weather-beaten faces made her 
think of perils past and dangers yet tocome, But 
the Eternal Father had been strong to save. 

The first to welcome the pair on their return to the 
cottage was the irrepressible Grig. He wore a white 
satin ribbon, with bow and ends at the back of his 
meck. The bride hugged him and passed him on to 
her mother, and when the cab came to take the hus- 
band and wife to the railway station, he tried to 
jump in and sit on Mrs. Atteridge’s lap. 

When they came back from a short wedding tour, 
Mrs. Delisle and Grig were already settled in their 
new home; and then Ted said good-bye to Northsea 
and went off to London. 

Three years passed away, and Dorothy and her 
mother had their hands full. There was a baby to 
occupy them now; a bonnie, bright-eyed boy, who 
held out his dimpled arms to welcome his sailor 
father. Old Jerry, who lived ashore in these days, 
was very proud to get a smile from the skipper’s 
son. As to Grig, he had so increased in size that 
passers-by pointed him out to each other as he sat, 
in all his majesty, in the window. He was so big 
and black that he suggested the idea of some im- 
possible cat in a fairy ‘tale. 

When Christmas came Ted always ran down to 
Northsea to spend a few days, He was older, graver, 
and happier; and he had left off saying those cynical 
things which his mother did not like to hear. It 
was on the third Christmas after their marriage 
that the Atteridges noticed another change in 
him. 

He was preoceupied. Once ortwice he gave wrong 
answers to simple questions, and caused his brother- 
in-law’s eyes to twinkle with amusement. At last, 
when he had made a big blunder, the skipper looked 
him in the face and said quietly,— 

“ Well, Ted, what's her name?” 

~ * Kate,” eae Ted, smiling broadly. “Why 

did you think there was somebody ? Oh, I see! I've 
been making a fool of myself.” 


WORDS. 


“ You ought to have told us al! about her directly,” 


eried Dorothy in a reproachful voice. 

“T was considering how I should begin,” replied 
he. “Mrs. Dorothy, you were shy yourself three 
years ago.” 

It was no wonder that Ted was slow to speak. 

Kate Rickaby was the daughter of one of the part- 
ners in the great ship-building firm, and Ted had 
not dared to raise his eyes to her face. Ile loved 
her; but would any one believe that such a love 
was disinterested? It never oceurred to him that 
there might also be genuine love on her side. Among 
the many sorrows that life had brought him, the 
bitterest of all was surely this hopeless love. 
And then came an opportunity to prove his devo- 
tion. She got into a boat with one or two thought- 
less girls in a lonely spot on the river. ‘Ted, who 
often followed her unseen, was at hand at the right 
moment, and when she was pushed into the water, he 
plunged in and saved her life. 

A mutual understanding followed this romantic 
adventure. Kate besought her lover to forget that 
she was rich. What was the good of money, if it 
built up a barrier between herself and the man she 
loved? So Ted went straightway to Mr. 
and honestly confessed the truth. 

Ife was human, and he had expected that his girl 
would be more ambitious. But Ted was possessed of 
uncommon abilities, and had made himself extremely 
useful in the oflice. Moreover, Kate had set her heart 
upon him, and Mr. Rickaby knew what a stubborn 
little heart it was. He consented that they should 
marry after a year’s engagement. 

And this was the announcement which Ted had 
found it so difficult to make to his friends. When 
he recalled his old doubts of a Father’s kindness, he 
was ashamed. How well he understood the meaning 
of all those hard lessons he had learnt so slowly in 
the past. 

It was a matter of regret that circumstances pre- 
vented Grig from being a guest at Ted’s wedding 
breakfast. But he wore his white satin ribbon in 


Rickaby 


honour of the occasion, and drank a saucerful of 


milk. And to this day he is on the best of terms 
with the bride. 
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BY W. CLARK RUSSELL 
VG 

OV Y the time we arrived at Plymouth I was 
in some degree seasoned, was beginning 
to learn the names of Sanee: and was 
able to let go the right rope when called 
upon to do so. Happily, I was in a 
measure protected from the brutality of 
the bully Goole by his being in the port watch whilst 
I was in the second mate’s. But when we had been 
at sea about three weeks, I went below one day, and 
found the tall young man receiving a fearful beating 
from the third mate, the heroic Orkneylander. 

Mr. Banks was “ walking into” Mr. Goole in noble 
style, giving him prompt dispatch, as the shippers 
say, into every corner of the berth, amidst the 
Silence of several young gentlemen who lay tremb- 
ling in their bunks. 

I afterward understood that Goole had ill-used 
one of the first voyagers in his watch so cruelly 
that the lad had complained to the third mate, who 
forthwith descended into the cabin, and taking off 
his coat, pulled Goole out of his bed. 

The bully was greatly disfigured, and his spirit 
quite broken by that single thrashing. I cannot re- 
collect that he ever gave us any more trouble after it. 

After we left Plymouth and were fairly at sea 
I got on pretty well, considering I was achild and 
the work the heaviest and the roughest the in- 
dustries of man have yielded to his fellows. One 
of the boatswain’s mates washed my clothes, and I 
was very fond of yarning with him in the ship’s 
forecastle in my watch below, instead of turning 
in and smoking or reading as the others did. 

It was in that ship’s forecastle that I DigeyS up 
much of those impressions of the British 
merchant seaman which I have en- 
deavoured since to convey in stories of 
the ocean. By the hour I would watch 
Jack stitching, mending his clothes, rig- 
sing his model ship, conversing under the 
flash of the swinging flame that spouted 
from such another coffee-pot as ours. 

I own I greatly preferred the com- 
pany of the sailors to that of the 
midshipmen. ,Whether the men were 
restrained by my youth and innocence, 
or whether they were by nature a 
steady, respectable body of seamen, I 
cannot now tell. But I know that 
during the many hours I spent in the 
forecastle of the Duncan Dunbar, I 
scarcely ever heard a word which was 
unfit for my young ears. On the con- 
trary, the men made much of me, they 
showed me how to make knots, they 
answered my questions patiently and 
with intelligence. 

My boatswain’s mate who washed for 
me was the tutor who finally made me 
feel somewhat easy aloft. Again and 
again together we essayed the fore- 
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shrouds, and I was never prouder than when I dis- 
covered that I could climb over the wide fore-top 
without an added heart-beat. 

The midshipmen, on the other hand, were young 
gentlemen of loose principles and a profane turn 
of mind. They had come to sea to be sailors, and 
they blacked themselves all over for their part. I 
have often laughed since to think how much too 
much sailors we all were, how needlessly nautical 
our nautical language, how very mucb too rolling 
our rolling gait. 

The sailor’s life is a dull round of routine, and 
all the illusions I had carried to the ocean with me 
quickly vanished. And yet, as we were a berth 
full of twelve midshipmen, I did not find the voca- 
tion Jacking in a sort of grotesque life and spirit. 

The part I least liked was the turning out on a 
black, wet night, when the wind was blowing a 
howling gale full of frost. I would craw] aloft with 
the rest if the cry was for all hands, and get into 
the slings of the mizzentopsail-yard, but I was of 
little use. My legs were so short that if a longer 
lad stood beside me on the foot-rope, he depressed 
my head below the yard, and I could do nothing but 
hold on. 

Another part I did not like was the food. Al- 
though a handsome premium had been paid for each 
of us, we were on the ship’s articles, and ate such 


“Many hours I spent in the forecastle of the Duncan Dunbar.”—Page 89. 
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provisions as the forecastle hands got. The one 
hundred and twenty guineas mess-money brought 
us nothing that Ican recollect worth naming. All 
that I can recall of our private stores are a few 
casks of flour and sugar, a quantity of horribly bad 
pickles, and a barge-load of great red tins of pre- 
served potatoes. The midshipmen were undoubtedly 
defrauded, but this seems to be inevitably the lot 
of Jack, whether he walk brilliant in badge and 
buttons, or greasy in the rags of the pier-head 
jumper. 

The food of my time is the food they still serve 
out at sea. No improvement has been made. It 
is a subject about which there will always be much 
talk, but I predict that substantially the issue of 
the remote future will remain the hard, malodorous 
contents of the harness-cask of centuries ago. 

I wonder that I did not starve in that first as 
well as in sundry after voyages. Soup and boulli 
is a mess I never could even bear the smell of. I 
sometimes contrived to make a meal off a piece of 
fat pork awash in vinegar, and a round of ship's 
bread, but I lacked the rat’s tooth of the forecastle 
for the beef of the Duncan Dunbar. 

Again and again I have gone below, after being on 
deck four hours, bitterly cold and wet through, and 
got nothing better to make a meal of, whether break- 
fast, dinner, or supper, than a pannikin of black tea,a 
ship’s biscuit, a piece of the fat of pork; or, failing 
that, salt butter and sugar mixed and spread upon 
the biscuit. 

In fact, once, in an effort to feel something like 
the comfort of warmth even for a brief five minutes, 
I nearly set the ship on fire. 


It was blowing very strong, and a high sea was 


running. It was the middle watch and intensely cold. 

The second mate said to me after we had been on 
deck half an hour or so, “ Russell, go below and boil 
some coffee in that machine of yours.” The machine 
he referred to was an arrangement of spirit lamp 
and funnel, which a loving old nurse had put into 
my box along with acan of spirits of wine. I was 
glad to quit the black and roaring deck, and de- 
scended into the midshipmen’s berth in streaming 
oilskins and sou’wester. 

I hooked my little spirit machine to an amidship 
beam, filled it with enough coffee to make out two 
pannikins, then set the spirit on fire. Six midship- 
men Jay asleep in their several bunks. One was a 
fellow named Kennett. His red nose overhung the 
edge of his shelf, and 
he looked as if he were IN 


snoring; it was impos- 
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‘*] hooked my little spirit machine to an amidship 
beam.” — Page 90. 
wildly straining noises in that timber interior. 

Suddenly the ship lurched violently to leeward, 
and I stumbled. I was standing close under the 
spirit lamp at the moment, and the forethatch of 
my sou’wester catching the dish, capsized it. In a 
breath the deck was alive with blue, inextinguishable 
flames. 

I was panic-stricken ; I danced in my little sea- 
boots in an agony of terror, hoping to stamp out 
the unconquerable fire. The flames, waving as they 
do in a snapdragon bowl, crawled from side to side 
with the motions of the deck, and at last the stuff 
burnt itself out, leaving me white and breathless. 

The red-nosed Kennett, opening his eyes, took 
several sniffs, and exclaiming, “ What a jolly good 
smell!” turned over and was asleep in a moment. 

Such is a little that I can remember to tell of 
my first voyage. But to relate all I saw and did 


would fill a great many more columns than Home 
Words could spare. : 
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RADUALLY but surely the Anglo-Saxon 
Church, more or less resisting Roman 
claims and Roman errors, became the 
Norman Church of England. Dunstan 
and Elfric gave place to the Norman 
Lanfranc and Anselm. Edward the 
Confessor had himself been brought up 
in Normandy, and was a kinsman of 
the Conqueror. He possessed noble 
traits of character, and did much to promote Chris- 
tian teaching, and to raise the tone of English life. 
But Rome’s growing influence, through Normandy, 
and the introduction of Norman bishops into Eng- 
land, gradually affected the king; and so, after his 
death in January, 1066, his memory became ‘“en- 
veloped with a wrapping of pretended miracles, 
visions, and supernatural gifts.” 

The last of the Anglo-Saxon monarchs, he was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, which he had founded. 
Superstition began at once to frame its legendary 
stories, and a shrine was erected on which neither 
pains nor cost were spared. <A place of interment 
near the “sacred spot” was soon coveted by Royalty, 
and the Abbey became the burial place of kings. 
The next step was canonization. This was refused 
at first by Pope Innocent II. in 1140, but oddly 
enough granted in 1161 by Alexander III.: and to 
commemorate the event a still more magnificent 
shrine was erected. AJ] this development of error 
prepared the way, after the short reign of Harold, for 
the advent of William and the Norman Conquest. 

The change in England which followed the Con- 
quest, which we are about to record, could scarcely 
be understood without a brief survey of the preced- 
ing history of Papal Rome itself. As we have said, 
“it was as a Pope’s man, and with the Papal bene- 
diction, that William gained the English crown.” 

In this survey we have no wish—far from it—to 
draw a picture that contains one line in excess of sad 
and painful historic accuracy. The authorities we 
shall quote are unquestionable, and Rome’s own 
testimony is not lacking toconfirm them. Alas! that 
it should be true, but a darker story than that of 
Rome’s ecclesiastical and moral declension, during 
the tenth century and the first part of the eleventh, 
could scarcely be told. 

Our first authority, Sir James Stephen, in his 
Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography, speaking of the 
Popes of this period says: “Two were murdered ; 
five were driven into exile; four were deposed ; and 
three resigned. Some of these ‘ vicars of Christ’ were 
raised to their pre-eminence by arms, and some by 
money. A well-filled purse purchased one Papal 
abdication; the promise of a fair bride another. 
One of these ‘holy fathers’ pillaged the treasury, 
fled with the spoil, returned to Rome, ejected his 
substitute, and terribly mutilated him. In one page 
of this dismal history we read of the disinterred 
corpse of a former Pope brought before his successor 
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to receive a retrospective sentence of deposition. One 
Pope was under eighteen years of age and another 
under twelve... Crime and debauchery held revel 
at the Vatican. At one time there were three Popes, 
each claiming the title, reigning at the same time in 
Rome.” 

A second authority, Dr. Storrs, in his lecture, 
Bernard of Clairvaux, says: “ At Rome itself the 
vilest vices appeared. It is almost incredible the 
extent to which a frightful corruption prevailed. 
The annalists of the Roman Church stand aghast 
before it. It was said to be ‘the reign of harlots. 
No Protestant prepossessions colour this picture. 
Even the learned and scrupulous Mabillon had to 
confess that ‘most of the Popes of the tenth century 
lived rather like monsters or like wild beasts than 
like bishops.’ ” 

At length the Emperor Henry III. determined to 
put anend to the awful scandal. He summoned a 
council at Sutre in 1046, and Benedict IX. and two 
anti-popes were forced to retire. So ended what 
Cardinal Baronius was constrained to term “the 
monstrous iniquities abhorred of all men.” 

Moral degradation now gave place to the almost 
equally incredible and perilous extreme of ecclesias- 
tical usurpation of semi-Divine authority. The re- 
action from Benedict IX. issued after several Popes 
in the elevation of the monk Hildebrand, one of 
the most extraordinary characters in all history. 
He seems to have realized the utter moral corruption 
of the Papacy, and to have convinced himself that a 
semi-Divine headship, in his own person, based upon 
the advancing errors of the times, could alone supply 
any remedy. It was a marvellous self-delusion. 
Hildebrand claimed to be—these are the historic 
words—“ the supreme Vicar of Christ on earth, the 
mortal head of an immortal dynasty, the depository 
of a power delegated yet Divine, the viceroy to whom 
had been entrusted by God Himself the care of in- 
terests and the dispensation of blessings and curses, 
which, by comparison, reduced to inappreciable 
vanities all the good and evil of this transitory 
world.” When a man had thus convinced himself 
of his semi-Divinity, and his possession of “ authority 
over all the kings and rulers of the earth,” we are 
not even surprised at the extraordinary “ Dictates ” 
or “ Decrees” which Hildebrand presently issued at 
the Council of Rome in 1076. It will suffice to give 
two or three of these outrageous claims :— 

“ All princes shall kiss the feet of the Pope.” 

“ He can be judged of none.” 

“Tt is lawful for him to depose kings and em- 

rors.” 

« The Roman Church has never erred.” 

The actions of Hildebrand soon corresponded with 
these absurd and monstrous claims. Heseems really 
to have believed in his own self-delusion that, as 
Dean Spence says, “ the earthly weal and the eternal 
salvation of mankind” depended upon his usurped 
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autocracy! Even the Apostolic warning against 
“ forbidding to marry” had no weight with an in- 
fallible Pope, who alone could “ interpret” Scripture, 
or allow it to be read; and presently, to increase his 
direct power over the priests, and organize them to 
carry out his ecclesiastical plans, he issued a decree 
commanding them to put away their wives, and 
declared their children illegitimate! The sacredness 
of home, the holy ordinance “instituted of God in 
the time of man’s innocence,” was violated by one 
who claimed to be wiser than God Himself! And, 
strangely, the prohibition was directed against the 
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very men who, in this and other respects, were to be 
“ensamples to the flock.” No doubt the prevailing 
licentiousness and immorality may have seemed to 
some to furnish a plea for this desecration of family 
life ; but the reversal of God’s rule by man’s super- 
stitious folly speedily resulted in greater ruin in yet 
another form. A terrible struggle followed; the 
breaking up of happy homes, and the final triumph 
of the determined Hildebrand, in his usurpation of 
supreme power over all kings and rulers, roused a 
bitter hatred, which at length led to hisown fall and 
death in lonely exile, 
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BY THE REY. G. ARTHUR 
CHAPTER IY. 


HOME MAKING. 

F nervous brides and bridegrooms one has seen 
0 galore. One elderly 

gentleman came to me 

the evening before his wed- 
ding and begged me to give 
orders for the,church to be 
locked as soon as the com- 
plete party was safe inside. 
It was sheer nervousness. He 
imagined the world took such 
a bottomless interest in his 
welfare that it would crowd 
into the church to witness 
his despatch. Of course I 
refused, and even the offer of 
double the usual fee could 
not soften my obduracy. The 
strange part of the story is 
that he was a widower, and 
should have been taught self- 
possession by his previous 
ex perience. 

But he was not nearly as 
nervous as a bride whose 
demonstrativeness I have 
some difficulty in forgetting. 
Her eyes glistened with tears 
as she came up the church, 
unconyentionally leaning on 
the arm of her future 


husband. By the time she had reached the chancel 
rails she was sobbing without restraint. It was 
difficult even to elicit the simple monosyllables, 
*T will,’ from one so completely abandoned to 
the sweetness of her grief; but the climax was 
not reached till I took her hand to place it in the 
hand of the waiting groom. Perhaps she detected a 
secret sympathy in my touch, and felt that one friend 
at least was present who would not failher. At any 
rate, she clung to my hand with the tenacity of a 
shipwrecked sailor clinging to a floating spar, and 
convulsively ejected the broken words, “ Sir,—sir, 

D’ve never,—never —been through it—before.” I should 
add that this tearful bride was a fair young creature 
of seventy-three summers, or thereabout, whose brow 
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was scored with wrinkles as deep and frequent as 
the furrows of an autumnal field. 


Of a very opposite type was the somewhat pert 
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young lady 
whom I married 
only the other 
day. The ring 
appeared to be a 
size toosmall for 
her, and much 
precious time 
was being 
wasted in the 
efforts to get it aE. ee 

on. I meekly F gece wits 
suggested to the so oe 
bridegroom that : 

he had bought 


Gone 
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it without taking the measure beforehand. “It 
won’t go on at all,” I said. ‘Oh yes, it will,” rapped 
out Lucinda, with an emphatic nod of the head ; “ J’ve 
tried it.’ Any one with half an eye could see on 
which side the obedience was going to lie in that home. 

Have any of my readers ever come across the 
notion, common I believe in some parts, that the 
bridegroom must not be allowed on any account to 
press the ring beyond the second knuckle of the 
finger, but that the final push must be given to 
it by the bride herself? At one time I frequently 
noticed the bride putting this finishing touch to the 
matter, and asked the sextoness whether it meant 
anything or not. “ Well, sir,” she replied, “ ladies 
think that if the gentleman puts the ring on the 
whole way he is sure to be the master; but if they 
can stop it at the knuckle, and put it on the rest of 
the way theimselves, they will have the best of mat- 
ters.” I have never heard any confirmation of this 
tradition, but ever since I heard it I have been careful, 
in the interests of my sex, to see that the ring was 
fairly and fully adjusted by the bridegroom. 

Once a ring stubbornly refused to go on, and no 
amount of coaxing and screwing would get it into its 
proper place. I was just on the point of arresting 
the prolongation of the painful suspense, when the 
bridegroom looked up into my face and said, with 
the utmost sang froid, “It want’s soaping, sir.” I 
told this tale soon afterwards at a parochial gather- 
ing, with an appropriate moral of course, which I 
forget now, and it evidently made a Jasting impres- 
sion upon one at least of my audience, for on the eve 
of my own wedding I received an anonymous post- 
card, bearing the kind advice,“ Don’t forget the soap.” 

No weddings ever raise such painful misgivings in 
my mind as those in which the bridegroom has rushed 
into matrimony long before he is able decently to 
maintain a wife. “ Where are you going to live?” I 
asked one newly-married couple. “I don’t know,” 
answered the husband; “we're going to stay at 
father’s for a few months.” “But have you prepared 
no home of your own?” “ No.” “ Have you got no fur- 
niture ready?” “Oh, that will be all right,” was the 
light-hearted response; “ we shall get a few sticks to- 
gether by-and-by!” He was only a day Jabourer, earn- 
ing, when in full employment, a few shillings a week. 

Young men and maidens, receive a word of sage 
counsel. There are few more prolific causes of drink 
and wretchedness than improvident marriages. Make 
sure at least of your home before you rush into 
matrimony. No young man who truly loves a girl 
will marry her until he has made some permanent 
provision for her comfort. ‘ Love in acottage” is all 
very well, but the cottage must be furnished ; and if 
you cannot afford to furnish the cottage, you cannot 
yet afford to take a wife. It is quaintly said by 
& preacher, that in the tenth commandment the 
“house” is mentioned before the “ wife,” to show 
that no man ought to have a wife until he had a 
house to put her in. As a matter of exegesis the 
remark was open to criticism, but as a matter of 
sound common-sense it will bear consideration. To 
take a wife rashly and recklessly before a man is able 
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to support her, is not to take her “for better, for 
worse,” but as the repentant husband said, “all for 
worse and no better.” 

With this little homely homily I conclude. Mar- 
riage is a lifelong covenant. It is no mere time 
contract, as a man evidently thought who called 
upon me one day. 

“T want to get married over again,” he said. 

“Over again? What do you mean?” I asked. 
“« Are you a widower ? ” 

“ No, sir; but we’ve been married close on twenty- 
five years, and my mates told me we shouldn’t be 
man and wife after our next wedding-day.” 

Many a husband, and many a wife, too, would be 
glad if it were possible for the contract to expire in 
such a manner; but not so those whose marriages 
were “ made in heaven.” Let God have the making 
of yours, my reader, and then your bliss will broaden 
and deepen as the years roll on. Your wedded love 
will be like the course of some mighty river, growing 
fuller, stronger, deeper as it nears the ocean. 

‘*O, happy lot, and hallowed, even as the joy of the angels, 

Where the golden chain of Godliness is entwined with the 

roses of love.” 
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«3 A WONDERFUL ELEPHANT. the best illustration of the fact. 
R ; eae ==.N our picture we have a life-like sketch of a young It is told of a very old elephant, long since dead. Many years 
», | ie) fi . elephant, born in old England, far from its native ago he was the property of an East Indian rajah, and had been 
i 4% j Jungle. Some day, perhaps, it will do dutyinthe in the royal stables no one knew how long. So great was his 
ft i } Zoo, and carry half a dozen small riders on its age that he became an object of the utmost reverence to the 


broad back. Kindness is the great secret of train- 


natives. 
ing elephants. But, perhaps, a true story will be 


A garrison of English soldiers, commanded by officers, whose 
St 
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wives and children accompanied them, was posted near the ‘WHAT WOULD JESUS DO?" 
rajah's grounds. One of the children, a bright little fellow of “ Leaving us an Examplo, that ye should follow His steps.”—1 Pet. il. 21. 
five years, became greatly attached to this elephant. Regularly TE washedlinid saniblood : 
every morning he went with his ayah, or native nurse, to the Then hone sigitkenaas 7 i 
inclosure where the elephant was kept, and fed him with bon- And x i x hd 

And, as you onward press, 


bons and cake. The animal, in return, never failed to caress Je ceyy . r 

the boy with his trunk, and manifested the liveliest pleasure by Ask, “ What would Jesus do?” 

trumpeting whenever his youthful friend made his appearance. 
The Sepoy Rebellion broke out, and the rajah, at first faithful, 

finally became involved in its meshes. Soon after Lucknow, 

orders were received from Nina Sahib to the effect that the rajah 


With willing heart and hand 
Your daily task pursue; 

Work, for the day wears on; 
Ask, ‘‘ What would Jesus do?" 


should massacre the garrison, and, with all the Sepoys he could Be gentle, e’en when wronged, 
muster, join the camp of Nina. The order was executed early Revenge and pride subdue ; 
one morning. The few English soldiers were speedily killed, When to forgive seems hard, 
The ayah and child were sleeping in a cottage some distance Ask, “‘ What would Jesus do?” 
from headquarters, and at the first alarm, the boy’s father, a Be brave to do the right, 
captain, sent an orderly to bring the child to the camp. Before And scorn to be untrue $ 
he could get there, the camp had been surrounded, and the When fear would whisper, ‘‘ Yield,” 
screams of the women and children, and the din and hubbub Ask, ‘‘ What would Jesus do?” 
following, show , English vz ad been overmatched b es : ; 
Saere Hy showed how English valour had bee a Give, with a full, free hand— 

ers. ‘ : 

God freely gives to you; 

arty of Sepoys, seeing ‘ ie ing the cottage, pur- : 
ae “pet - ae wp dencioric Tet seen epee 2 aia aaa aie And check each selfish thought 
sued him, and he rushed in 1e placea i : With, ‘ What would Jesus do?” 


ayah, rudely aroused from her sleep, snatched up the child and 
screamed for help. The Sepoys, with a beam for a battering 
ram, dashed down the door and rushed forward, only to be met f - 

by the soldier, who with his Scotch broadsword struck down the Reflecting heaven's own light, 

two foremost of the band as they entered the door. The others Be, ** What would Jesus do?” 

hastily drew back, and, passing behind the cottage, fired its M. Cc. W. 
roof, thatched with rice straw, and then waited for the flames 
to do that which they dared not attempt. 

But amid the crackling flames, the exulting yells of the Sepoys, 
and the screams of the ayah, a rescuer made his appearance. 
The elephant, recognising the voices of the ayah and the child, 
had snapped his chain, and, despite the exertions of his mahout, 
ornative driver, had broken away from his control. With his head 
he had smashed down the gates of his inclosure, and he rushed 
toward the cottage. The sight of fire and the calls of the child 
repeating his name roused him to fury. He 
charged the Sepoys right and left, scattering 
them, and uttering the hoarse cry that always 
proceeds from the elephant’s throat when en- 
raged. 

The soldier, rendered desperate by the prospect 
of speedy death and torture, seized the child, 
and, with thd ayah, ran out of the burning 
cottage and took refuge near the animal. The 
sight of the sacred elephant interfering in this 
unexpected way in behalf of the party was 
too much for sepoy superstition. They fell on 
their faces in fear, and the soldier, seizing the 
opportunity, was shrewd enough to take ad- 
vantage of it. Ife guided the animal out of 
the way of the Sepoys, and down the river 
some miles, where a garrison of English 
soldiers had withstood the attacks of the 
enemy. 

rom here the elephant was used to con- 
vey some of the fugitives farther still down 
the river. His romantic history and great 
age induced the general commanding to send 
him to England. Ey 

For many years the boy used to write in- 
quiring after the friend who preserved his ’ esl 
life in so singular a manner. r AN SAY 


Then let the golden thread 
Woven your life-work through, 
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Sunday School Bible Questions. 
BY TIE REY. HENRY THOMPSON, B.A., VICAR OF ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK. 


1. How. long did the Lord remain on earth after His Resur-. ANSWERS (See FEBRUARY No., p. 48). 


rection? NAST 
2. Who were His companions ? 1: Pr Luke Pies 82. F 
3. How was He occupied? 2. St. Luke i. 3. Acts i. 1. 
4. Did He work any miracle? : ‘ 8. Lev. xvi. 29. 


6. How many accounts have we of the event ? : 5 - fe 
7. What Psalm is quoted in the Hebrews as referring to the 4 a ings es - 
Ascension ? G, Mark iy, 26. 
NNN NON OLLIE OOO ™ 


5. Whence did He ascend ? 4. Joel ii. 21. 
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IV. HIS DAILY ROUTINE. 
ABIT is a marvellous force in life. It dominates nine- 
H tenths of our existence. Therefore we mothers should 
devote ourselves to the formation of good habits even in 
our little children. 

We cannot begin too early to teach and train our babies in 
cleanly regular customs. As Iam writing for mothers only, and 
as even the most trivial detail is of interest to them, I shall 
treat in this paper of the minutia of daily routine in our 
nurseries. Food, and preparation of food, is a most important 
thing. Health waits on digestion. Looking onwards we must 
lay a foundation for future capabilities of work and happiness, 
by economising pepsine fluid and feeding our babies only at 
stated periods. Every fourth hour is quite often enough to give 
baby the breast or the bottle ; take him up at 6 o'clock, and do 
not nurse him again until 10 o'clock. By that time he will have 
been bathed and dressed. After his breakfast send the king 
out for his daily airing, bringing him in again for a meal (before 
sleep) at 2 o'clock. Six p.m. brings round tea and bedtime, 
whilst supper is given at 10 o'clock, just before we ourselves 
retire torest. The wee stomach should be allowed to rest as 
well as the little brain, and baby will slumber and sleep calmly 
during the hours of darkness unless overfed and overloaded by 
constant ministration to his wants. At first, doubtless, the 
little tyrant will expostulate against this treatment, but, after a 
time, the king will only look and call for food at these times. 

One bath a day is quite enough for our babies. Many 
nurses insist on two, but a sponging at night refreshes 
quite as much as a dip, and will not weaken. To give 
the morning ablution properly you must buy a nursery 
basin, or a zinc bath will answer the purpose. Pour into 
it a little lukewarm soft water, and have ready a cake of 
good unscented soap. Lay close at hand the basket of aired 
clothes, powder pull, mouth and face sponge, ete., etc. Now 
lay baby naked on a thick flannel square, and take him on your 
knee. Turn the round head (supported on your hand) over the 
tub, and gently wash it and the tiny face. After drying his 
shell-like ears, lift him on the flannel, and lay it and him 
graduallyin the bath. This method will prevent that ‘ squirm. 
ing” so terrifying to an inexperienced mother, and we shall 
have none of the shrieks which tell of fright. Baby will smile 
iis he is let down into the warin water, and this daily bath will be 
a pleasure and nol a penance. At last, the mat will lie at the 
bottom of the bath, and the king will be sitting on it comfort- 

able. Now wash every part carefully, letting a stream of water 
pour over stomach and loins; lift out (leaving the flannel in the 
bath), and dry quickly with soft warm towels. Dust over with 
fuller’s earth, and dress according to the system laid down in 
Paper I. Before putting on the robe, place a tiny pot-de- 
chambre between your knees, and lay baby on it, until he has 
made himself comfortable. If this is done patiently time 
after time, he will soon attend to the calls of nature only at 
stated intervals. Saving in napkins and anxiety will follow. 
Megularity in this matter forms a habit, and constipation, with 
all the ills attendant in its train, will be prevented. By three 
months old, a child should only occasionally wet his clothes 
and never soilthem. Of course, @ nurse must support the little 
spine with her hand all the time, and the utensil must be 
covered with flannel to prevent a chill or shock. 

Having bathed and fed the king, seen that his nails are not 
** studies in black and white,” brushed his hair and washed out 


his mouth, we next attire him for his daily airing. By this 
time the infant monarch is tired, and replete, and sleepy, so we 
must spare him every annoyance. Instead of putting on shawl 
and cloak and hood separately, place all together on a couch; 
the bonnet above the cape and the shawl inside the cloak. 
Lay baby on these, as if in a bed, and, without stirring him, 
strings can be tied and woollies pulled in place. Then, whilst 
we are tidying up everything and putting on hat and mufller, 
King Baby will have crossed into Drowsyland, where 


**The dream people come to join in his play, 
From the plains of the kingdom of Nod, 
That beautiful country that borders, they say, 
On the luminous valleys of God.” 


From eleven to two every fine day our charges should be out 
in the open air. If we ourselves are too busy to ‘ sit under” 
him there, he will come tono harmina bassinette perambulator. 
See that the carriage stands in a shady place, and pull up its 
storm-hood to protect from wind. After our own midday meal 
we must lift him up, take off his hood, attend to his little 
wants, nurse or feed him, and take him out again for an airing. 

At 6 o'clock comes unrobing of the Home Ruler. Instead of 
bathing him now, lay him on a pad on your lap or on a couch. 
Then, very quickly, sponge him, bit by bit, with really hot water, 
drying and covering each limb as you proceed, Dust powder 
into every crease and crevice of the fat neck and groins. Careful 
selection of this is necessary. White precipitated fuller's earth, 
at sixpence a box, is harmless. It also prevents all excoriation. 
Put on his soft nightclothes and give him his tea. 

Our bonnie baby should, as a last thing, be put wide awake, if 
needs be, into his cradle. No rockers will be on our home- 
made one, so his little brain will not be jarred and jigged into a 
semblance of restfulness. But, as we go softly about the room 
attending to this and that, the bright eyes will gradually grow 
dim, the white lids heavy, and, ere even he is aware of it him- 
self, the king will be asleep. Then pull down all blinds, close cur- 
tains, tuck the porous covering over him, and :nake the room as 
quiet as possible. 

No gas should be burned where our boy lies sleeping. A 
night-light, however, is advisable. When artificial food is given, 
this light set under a tin will act as a food-warmer too. Even 
an infant should not be left alone or in the dark. The king's 
desire for companionship isa divinely-appointed one, and not to 
be roughly thwarted under a false idea of discipline. His mother’s 
arms should ever be ready for him—his mother’s face bending 
over him when he wakes. This our properly trained child will 
not do until 10 o'clock. Then we must lift him again, attend 
to his wants, and lay him back in bed, there to sleep till the 
cock’s third crow heralds in 6 o’ the morning. 

At this stage of infant life all excitement for him should be 
avoided. Do not wake him up even if Queen Victoria wishes to 
see the colour of his eyes! Onno account let him be tossed or 
talked to. Any kind of premature intelligence will be won at 
the expense of his brain. Baby is growing at an abnormal rate 
during the first months of existence. His head is closing, his 
jelly-like bones ossifying, his flesh forming. All his faculties are 
concentrated in Nature's tremendous effort to double his size in 
the first twelvemonth. His brain cannot grow in the same ratio. 
So treat him like an automaton or little animal. He should 
wake only to feed—and feed only to sleep again! Begin then, 


dear mothers, by denying yourselves the pleasure of awaking 
answering looks and siniles until baby himself volunteers them. 
You will be repaid in the long run. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
OLD BEARDIE. 

HO is he?” whispered Arthur to his 
nearest “chum.” ‘“‘The men seem to 
take a good deal from him.” 

“ He’s a queer one,” answered the 
other. “I don’t know his name—don’t know 
if anybody does. He’s called ‘Old Beardie.’ He 
squats out in the Bush; he has nothing to do 
with the mines. There’s some think he’s an old 
convict that either finished his time or escaped. 
He never wants anything to do with folks, unless 
it’s to do them a good turn. 

‘He has a sheep-run nigh this, and two or three 
thousand sheep. There’s a younger man stays 
with him that some say is his son, and some say 
isn’t. He manages whatever outside business 
there is, for Old Beardie never goes further from 
his run than thisis. Maybe there’s nothing more 
than that to make folks say he’s an old convict.” 

“An old convict!” echoed Arthur. “ Why, he 
speaks like a parson !” 
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The other shook his head. ‘‘ People are queer,” 
said he; “ they’re often what one don’t expect. 
Also, I suppose convicts may turn right round 
sometimes; otherwise what’s the good of either 
punishin’ ’em or preachin’ to ’em. But hush! 


~ listen!” 


Old Beardie was speaking again. “Just you 
look at every man, black or white, as you see him, 
mates. Don’t take other’s sayings about him or 
his sort. And mind this, any man, white or 
black, may have been often in the wrong and up 
to badness, and yet he may be in the right some- 
times, and should have his fair chance. And God 
Almighty, He never says ‘Too late’ to any man. 
That’s the devil’s whisper, and the man’s a fool 
that believes it.” 

He rose slowly from his seat, threw his money 
on the table, and moved off. He paused beside 
the prostrate black in the roadway, s over 
him, and peered closely into his face. BS he 


turned round. ~ ; 
“Mates,” he said, “I knew this fellow years a 
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ago. I left him in charge of my tent when I first 
squatted. He was there while I was away three 
days, and when I went back there he was, and not 
a thing a-missing. He couldn’t speak a word of 
English then, but I reckon V’d not care to hear 
the sort of English he knows best by this time. 
This is what you have made of him! If any of 
you wants to do a good deed for once, you can tell 
him to come up to my place as soon as he can 
move.” 

** Beardie is right,” said Arthur Sands’ neigh- 
bour. “Ourlanguage is awful; it’s all the swear 
words run together and all the others left out.” 

‘We doesn’t mean any harm half the time,” 
said another impatiently, dropping two or three 
of the obnoxious words even into the brief sen- 
tence of excuse.” 

** Well, somehow, I don’t see that makes it 
any better,’ returned the first speaker. ‘“ There 
might be some sense in strong 
language if you mean it in ear- 
nest. There’s some sense in 
turning over dirt for a good ob- 
ject, as we do in our mining, but 
to go a-sprinklin’ it all over the 
place and into his very food and 
drink, why, you'd say a man 
was mad!” 

** You do it yourself,” retorted 
the other. 

*T know I do,” he assented 
ruefully. “ Somehow there 
doesn’t seem much else to say 
in this place.” 

This little conversation was 
certainly considerably prolonged 
by the hideous adjectives which 

imterlarded even its morality ! 

The night before Sands and 
his party left this camp it was 
* enlivened” by the arrival of a 
returning prospecting party who 

liad met “great luck.” They 
‘* stood treat” all round, paying 
the store-keeper in gold dust. 
At first there was rough and 
blasphemous jollity and coarse 
singing. But these soon changed 

* Sach scenes are but too common 

in mining camps, as may be readily 
proved by any who read newspapers 
coming from such localities, wherever 
situate. ‘Those who care to know more 
about such life as our story describes, 
inay read,—among many other books— 
Trollope’s ‘‘ Australia,’’ Lady Barker’s 


** Letters to Guy,’’ any account of the 
“* Giles’ Expedition,’ Mrs. C. Praed’s 
“‘ Australian Life,’ White’s ‘‘ Crime 
and Criminals in Australia,’ War- 
burton’s ‘Journey across Western 
Australia,” Davitt’s “Life and Pro- 
gress in Australasia.” 
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to quarrels and fighting, and ended in a spectacle 
of wild disorder and violence, from which the 
Sands’ party, not yet all inured to such scenes, 
tried to stand apart. Arthur saw bruised and 
battered faces and the flowing of blood, but it 
was not easy at the time to ascertain the extent 
of the mischief going forward.’ 

Next morning everything was comparatively 
quiet, though wreckage lying about bore witness 
how fierce the combat had been. As Arthur and 
his mates made their final preparations a few 
miners sauntered up, nearly all bearing marks of 
the fray. ‘Things had been pretty bad. There'd 
been nothing so bad on the place before. It would 
be a sheriff’s matter.” To say nothing of the 
wounded, there were two dead—one the bar- 
keeper, who had probably been killed by accident, 
as he was found lying under a post; the other, 
the leader of the returning prospecting party. He 
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had been stabbed. “And it looked ugly,” because 
his mates said his best nugget was gone, and two 
men were certainly missing from camp. A black 
had been despatched on horseback for ‘Old 
Beardie ””—who kept a store of bandages, oint- 
ments, and such like. They said he would be 
sure to respond to the appeal, and would ride 
down at once to the scene of the fray. He had 
evidently earned freedom of speech in that place 
by freedom of service! 

It seemed quite refreshing to leave behind the 
ruin, the ugliness, the disfigured faces and the 
brawling tongues, and to start forth on the empty 
silence of the wilderness ! 

Now, at least, they were on the last stage to- 
wards their goal. Now there remained nothing 
more between them and fortune or failure! 

“ How will it be with us when we pass this 
way next time?” asked Arthur Sands. 

The Swede shook his head. ‘‘ Who knows ? 
Many have gone this way to return no more.” 

*T shouldn’t mind returning home by a better 
road,” remarked irrepressible James McCoy. ‘Or 
we may stay out there till the mining camps come 
out and catch us up. They’re creeping along.” 

“Well, all I say,” observed Ben Crowder, “is 
that I hope we shan’t make such fools of ourselves 
as did those fellows last night. If we get any 
luck, let us keep it dark. Luck is no use if you 
lose it the minute it comes.” 

“T would have liked to put up a prayer for 
success,” said the Swede. 

“To God or mammon?” asked McCoy. “ Might 
it not sound queer, ‘ Please,God, give me mammon’? 
I only say, Hurrah 
for good fortune.” 





CHAPTER IX, 


“HWE BEGAN 
5 TO BE 
IN WANT.’ 


. HUS, just as 
the very 
worst of the 
hot season 
was over, 
the expedi- 
tion began 
its conflict 
with all the 
terrible 
powers with 

which Nature surrounds 

her treasures of wealth. 

To two of the white men of 
the party it was not altogether 
a new experience. Christian 
Hansen and James McCoy had 





“* How will it be with us when we pass this way next time?’ 
asked Arthur Sands.""—Page 101. 


gone “ prospecting ” before. They had met with 
but very moderate success. Still, capital of 
their own was joined with that of Bertie 
Chance in promoting the present expedition. 
This meant that in whatever “luck” the party 
enjoyed, the share of each would be double 
that of Arthur Sands and Ben Crowder. Arthur 
found that this lay rather heavily on the mind 
of the latter. Ben feared lest, should these 
others secure a fair share of spoil, they might 
hasten to return without caring whether the 
smaller shares falling to the two Crover men 
were quite worth all their toil and pains. 

It was a dreary country in which they found 
themselves, and as they advanced it grew ever 
drearier. There were some expanses of mere desert 
sand, reminding them of the Yankee saying that 
such land was excellent for running through an 
hour-glass. Other tracts were covered by dismal 
thickets of low dense shrubbery justifying and 
explaining the name of “ bush.” For about three 
months in the year such scenes are brightened by 
exquisite wild flowers; but with the hottest 
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season these pass away, and our travellers saw 
but few. 

During the earlier days the party passed deserted 
holes where other prospectors had made fruitless 
experiments. They even fell in with one or two 
prospecting parties or wandering members of 
such. As, however, their object was to get as 
soon as possible out of all beaten tracks, these 
were soon left behind. 

At last, after several days of complete solitude, 
they reached a spot which the more experienced 
of the party thought to be promising. It was 
in the midst of the scrub, and there was a “ water 
hole” not far off from which a limited supply of 
water could be got, at least for some time. 

So there they camped. There would be some 
weeks of hard work before they would know 
whether or not their hopes were well founded. 

They had good watches with them, and calendars 
and diaries which they all kept, so that there 
should be no chance of losing count of the day of 
the week or month. Hansen declared he had met 
men who had been so long “in the bush” that 
when they returned to civilization they were not 
very sure of the date of the year! 

All the men were intent on the one object—gold. 
That was their only common interest. That alone 
had drawn them together. Even the two Crover 
men would scarcely have been acquaintances, 
still less friends, had they remained in Crover. 
They were all generally too tired out to care 
for much conversation, except what was necessary 
about cooking, water, or the care of the animals 
or the tools. Still there were times when they 
were not quite so worn out. 

Arthur Sands never worked on Sunday. There 
was old habit in that self-restraint, and a wish to 
rnake that fact clear in future letters to Lizzie. 
The Swede and the Irish Roman Catholic did very 
little digging on that day. Sometimes they took 
their guns and did some shooting. Ben Crowder 
generally took the opportunity of wandering away 
by himself. Sometimes they smartened themselves 
up a little on Sundays, the Swede, though he 
seemed to have no idea whatever of the needs of 
the spiritual life, nevertheless remarking that 
unless a man pulled himself together occasionally 
he soon sank into a mere brute. 

Arthur Sands found that he was the only one 
of the party who had a Bible with him, though 
James McCoy had a little book of prayers. He 

wondered sometimes whether he himself would 

have remembered to pack his old Bible. He 

liked to believe that he would. But the Bible he 

had was a parting gift from Lizzie; she had sent 

it to him packed upin the neat handiwork she had 
done for him. 

He knew quite well that in Crover he had often 

let weeks pass by without opening a Bible except 
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at church. <As a book of history and narrative he 
knew the Scriptures very well, for as a boy he had 
been well taught both in day school and Sunday 
class. But he had never yet discovered the Bible 
message to himself, which is as cooling water 
falling on thirsty ground. 

Somehow it gave him a strange shock when he 
found that his Bible was the only one there. So 
much of the best of life was associated with the 
Bible—so mitich which had seemed quite safe 
when he was among Bible-reading folk—and now, 
here, where there was only one Bible, all this 
seemed to hang by a solitary thread! So to that 
thread in this new sense he clung as he had never 
clung before! 

He made up his mind that he would read the 
Bible straight through! He might have been shy 
of taking it out among his light-minded fellow- 
workman in the quarry at Crover. But in this 
wilderness it seemed to stand for sheer respecta- 
bility and moral cleanliness, and for these he had 
already begun to crave. His heart was not yet 
conscious of any hunger for God. 

The four white men did not draw together in 
their seclusion. They were ‘‘chummy” and socl- 
able enough, but only as fellow-travellers are 
who know they will part at the next railway 
station with a light “ Good-bye” never remem- 
bering each other any more, Their common aim 
was not one which binds. They would have but 
a community of readily divided “ shares.” 

They were speedily disappointed in their first 
venture, but, all undaunted, wandered on and tried 
again. 

The strange life began to tell on all of them in 
different ways. The Swede grew suspicious of the 
Indian and the Kanaka boy. He refused to touch 
any water but what he fetched himself, and went 
to sleep with his hand on the trigger of his pistol, 
causing all his companions to give him a wide 
berth. Arthur could see no grounds whatever for 
these suspicions, and felt sure they were but the 
growth of a mood of the man’s own mind, which, 
while first attaching itself to what was least 
familiar, might presently end in distrust of every 
man in sight. 

James McCoy, who had always been sprightly 
and irrepressible, presently began to talk in- 
cessantly. He scarcely stopped even while he 
was at work, when nobody was ready to listen to 
him. Each new day presented few fresh topics; 
but James’ talk scarcely needed topics—it was a 
stream of words, with scarcely a fact ora thought . 
borne on the swiftly flowing current. He did not 
seem to care for response of any sort; indeed, he 
hardly left opportunity for it. With all this he 
was kindly and good-tempered, took snubs with a 
good grace, though they produced no effect, except 
that occasionally he went off to bestow his 
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loquacity upon the dark men, who bore it patiently, 
though they could not have understood one-third 
that he said. 

On the other hand, Ben Crowder, always re- 
served, became taciturn. If a necessary question 
were asked, he would generally reply with a simple 
noun, as if he were speaking in a scarcely known 
language. He began no letter home, though both 
Sands and the Swede set him the example by keep- 
ing theirs “ going,” the Swede’s laboured epistles 
being only short reports of ‘ progress’? made 
to fellow-countrymen who were thinking of join- 
ing him. Once, when a passing prospecting party, 
returning towards civilization, gave opportunity 
for forwarding these letters, Arthur, ere he closed 
his own, asked Ben 
if he had any mess- 
age to send to his 
folks. Ben’s reply 
was,‘ All well—don’t 
bother.’’ Arthur 
charitably, though 
not quite correctly, 
translated this into, 
“Ben sends his love, 
is getting along 
famously, and hopes 
you are never troub- 
ling about him.” 
“When that mess- 
age reached Crover, 
poor Mrs. Crowder 
“lived on it” for 
weeks. She even 
said to Bell “that 
Ben’s heart had 
always been in the 
right place, and now 
that he was so far 
away he could not 
help showing it.” 
Bell said nothing. 

Little as had ever 
been the warmth of 
fecling between the old neighbours, Arthur felt 
sore when he found that in all respects Ben kept 
him at as great a distance as he kept the other 
two. He never wanted any “old times” talk, he 
would not show any interest if Sands attempted 
it. Hansen and McCoy had both a few past pros- 
pecting experiences in common, and could ex- 
change reminiscences in which the others had no 
share. They also had their special point of 
view in every matter, as they both had capital 
and labour in the concern. 

This made Arthur feel all the lonelier, and he 
tried sincerely to realize some fellowship with 
Crowder. He even attempted to accompany Ben 
in some of his strange Sunday wanderings, saying 


*Once more 
they all toiled in 
their newest ven- 
ture.” — Page 104. 
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to himself that “a fellow might be of the silent 
sort, and yet be glad enough of a companion— 
there’s company in silence as well as speech.” 
Which is quite true, as the dearest friends could 
tellus. But then there was no company in Ben’s 
silence! It was really wonderful how, without 
speaking a single word, he could make Arthur 
understand that his presence was not wanted. 
He made this so plain, that when at last Arthur 
stood still, saying, “I think I’ll turn back,” he 
knew quite well that Ben would not oppose him. 
Ben simply toiled on without a word, and never 
even turned his head to look after his retreating 
townsman ! 

“ Crowder will go too far one of these days,” 
James McCoy §re- 
marked, when Arthur 
rejoined the others. 
“Men that know 
more about the bush 
than he does haven’t 
always been clever 
enough to keep their 
tracks.” 

Hansen said he 
thought Crowder was 
on the look-out to 
give them a tip 
where to go next if 
their present experi- 
ment proved a failure. 
When Bencame back 
at nightfall the 
Swede put the sen- 
tentious question, 
“ Any luck?” 

Thereupon Crowder 
rejoined with equal 
brevity, ‘“ What 
luck!” and all inter- 
rogation closed. 

Again their labour 
came to nought, and 
again the little camp 
a new direction. When they were 


moved in 
debating what this should be, Ben made no 


suggestion whatever. But as soon as their route 
was determined, he acquiesced in it. 

“His surveys haven’t come to anything,” 
chatted James McCoy. “I hope he'll give them 
over. If he doesn’t, he’ll get lost, sooner or later, 
see if he doesn’t, and sure I’ve never heard him 
even practice a coo-ee!” 

“And then we'll have to lose our time search- 
ing for him,” grumbled the Swede. 

“One doesn’t have to lose so much time over 
that,” returned McCoy with a significant gesture ; 
“for a man who loses himself in the Bush seldom 
finds water! There was a mate of mine in my 
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first trip—well—that was the end of him. He’d 
gone crazed too. I’ve told Crowder all that story 
as a warnin’, but sure and be aisy, the cratur 
seemed as deaf as he’s dumb!” 

Possibly of all the party Arthur and McCoy 
were on the most sociable terms—partly because 
MeCoy was so ready to talk and did not mind 
how little he was heeded. Yet Arthur always 
felt a heartlessness underlying the Irishman’s 
good humour—nothing and nobody seemed to 
matter much to him. Though he showed immense 
excitement when.they had hopes of gold, he 
seemed singularly indifferent in his labours, and 
absolutely case-hardened to disappointment. 
Sometimes he gave forth shrewd incisive utter- 
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he could see the growing “crankiness” of his 
comrades, of which they seemed quite uncon- 
scious. What if the same signs were visible in 
him equally unbeknown to himself? He began to 
reflect that it would be all right if there were 
only somebody “ with whom to commune.” With 
whom to talk wasn’t enough—the unsatisfactori- 
ness of poor McCoy’s perpetual chatter sufficiently 
proved that ! 

Arthur Sands was not scholarly enough to 
know that a great philosopher, living in a lordly 
library, had felt these same misgivings that beset 
himself—a poor working man in the Australian 
Bush. The great philosopher had also feared that 
* for want of good conversation his understanding 


ances quite out of keeping with his usual frivolity 
and vacuity. He never spoke of Ireland or of his 
home, family, or early days, and Arthur gradually 
got the idea that he was in the goldfields mainly 
because he must be somewhere, and that these 
were the present-day hunting-grounds of soldiers 
of fortune and of dislocated lives, such as in 
.j other epochs would have swelled the crowds of 
the Crusades or gone a-looting in the East or 
pirating in the Spanish Main. 
Once more they all toiled in their newest 
venture. It promised brilliantly at first, and 
then the promise changed almost to despair. 
Hansen and McCoy were both inclined to stop, 
take up pegs, and move on again. But to the 
astonishment of everybody Ben Crowder de- 
murred. He thought “they should stick to their 
present lead a bit longer.” His words had the 
strange weight which the sudden speech of the 
silent so often has. For gold-prospecting, like 
gambling, makes its votaries wonderfully open 
to superstitious feelings. The less 
reason Ben showed for his words, the 
more did they seem to be heavily 
freighted with augury. The men looked 
at each other and thought, “Suppose # 


we left this place now, and presently chai 
jheard that somebody else has come along — ’ 


and had struck gold, how should we 
feel then?” 

So they persevered. 

Day after day of unvarying bright- 
ness went by. There was no event save 
that one camel sickened s0 seriously 
that its death was feared. Also every 
Sunday Ben Crowder resumed his mys- 
terious peregrinations. There seemed 
nothing to remind one that one was in 
the same world with Lizzie Maxwell 

and Crover and its old church 
standing among its graves on the cliff. There 
was nothing home-like about the lizards. or 
even the brilliant birds that one occasionally 
saw. Sands began to get frightened of the life; 









































and invention contracted a moss on them, like an 
old paling in an orchard.’ Nor would Sands have 
seen that some of the significance of this sympathy 
might lie in the fact that—as in his own case— 
this philosopher had not recognised the ever- 
present life of God, given both for him and in him. 
Tt is only when we have entered fully into the 
secret of Divine companionship that we are for 
ever secure from loneliness, whether it be the 
outward loneliness of solitude or the inward lone- 
liness of the soul. 

Sands “ began to be in want,” though he did not 
yet know that what he really wanted was God 
Himself. He still thought only that he missed 
all which had made life kindly and tender in the 
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“*Don't lose 
yourself, Ben.’” 
> « —Page 105. 
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old days at home. He did not know that at the 
root of all things bright and beautiful in human 
nature there is God, and that sometimes we need 
to have all these things withheld from us before 
we learn that truth. The Lord is yery near to us, 
but we know it not. 

He had never felt such a wave of longing and 
loneliness as swept over him one Sunday morn- 
ing while he watched Ben Crowder start off on his 
strange wandering. It seemed to Arthur almost 
as if he could hear the Crover bells a-ringing! 
He had such a stirring of homely memories that 
he could not help saying to Ben,— 


“T feel as if I could see the folks at home on 
their way to church.” 

“Too early for church, anyway,” said Ben (it was 
about six o’clock). “The time of day’s different.” 
This was quite a long speech for him. Then he 
moved off. 

‘Don’t lose yourself, Ben,” Sands cried after 
him. ‘McCoy makes dismal prophecies when 
you're a bit late.” 

“T know how to take care of myself,’ returned 
Ben. 

Would anybody choose those words for the last 
to be heard by his brother-man ? 


(To be continued.) 
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1. EASTER JOY. 


THE REV. F. HARPER, M.A., AUTHOR OF 
“RCHOES FROM A VILLAGE CHURCH.” 
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‘Behold, Jesus met them, saying, All hail 
—St. Matt. xxviii. 9. 
HESE were the very first words uttered by 
our blessed Lord after His Resurrection. 
“ All hail!” He said, or, as we may literally 
render the words, “ Rejoice!” 

A diamond in its rough and ordinary state is 
neither lustrous nor beautiful, but when cut and 
polished it is one of the loveliest of gems. The 
pearl, however, is already perfect, and handling 
mars it. This text is like a pearl. 

These women were on a mission to others when 
JESUS met them (see verse 10). 

Just suppose Christ were in the grave now, lying 
on the bed of spices, the sacred form left as Joseph 
wrapped it, the voice which hushed the storm, 
and cheered the weeping penitent, silent for ever, 
the hand which touched the blind eyes cold in 
death, while low on the damp ground les the 
head which had lain in the bosom of God. What 
follows? Why this follows: “If Christ be not 
raised, your faith is vain; ye are yet in your 
sins ” (1 Cor. xv. 17). 

But Easter brings glad tidings. It tells us: 
“Tle opens unto us the gate of everlasting life.” 
It is but the echo of St. Paul’s words, “ The 
free gift of God is eternal life 1N Jesus Christ 
our Lord” (Rom. vi. 28). 

Our Saviour had said before: “Iam the Good 
Shepherd,” “I am the True Vine,” “J am the 
Bread of Life,’ “I am the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life,” “I am the Door,” now by His Resurrec- 
tion He proclaims, “Jam the Life” in very deed. 
And His promise is eternally true, “ Whosoever 
believeth in Me shall never die.” Christ is alive, 
and all who trust in Him shall live because He 
lives. It is the living Christ that “ fills the heaven 
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with blue, and the Church with song,” and I hope 
our hearts with praise. 
For when we come to Him, and look to Him, in 
our doubts and in our darkness, in the rude but 
expressive lines of Bunyan :— 
“ Our drossy dust we change for gold, 
From death to life we flee ; 
We let go shadows and lay hold 
Of immortality.” 


Il. “SOMETHING LIKE SLEEP.” 


BY THE REY. CHARLES BULLOCK, B.D., AUTHOR 
oF “THE WAY HOME.” 


In Bishop Ken’s evening hymn, “Glory to Thee 
my God this night,” there is one verse which 
ought to be called the Easter verse :— 


‘Teach me to live that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed; 
Teach me to die that so I may 
Rise glorious at the judgment day.” 


Every night when we go to sleep it is something 
like being buried. We do not know what we are 
thinking about, and are quite unconscious of what 
is going on about us, when we are buried in sleep. 
Then in the morning we awake and rise again. 
It is something like death. 

Bishop Ken meant to teach us to think when we 
lay our heads on the pillow :—* This is like being 
buried. I will give myself to Christ, my body 
and my soul. Then I shall not be afraid, for I 
know I shall wake up again. If I do not wake up 
in this world I shall wake up in heayen.” 

We must all be buried some day. How happy 
to “die daily” in this way, giving ourselves to 
Christ; so that when that day comes we may 
“dread the grave as little as our bed”-—lie down 
in the arms of Jesus, and sleep, and wake in 
heaven! Those keep Easter well who can think 
of death being “something like sleep.” 
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ll. THE PLEADING SPIRIT. 
BY THE REY. CHARLES BULLOCK, B.D. 
THE Fact: The Mystery: The Comfort. 
Father loves: ‘God so loved the world.” The 
Son saves: “He gave Himself.” The Spirit 
pleads: with yearning desire to bless. If the 
Spirit “ pleads,” how fitting Bunyan’s picture of 
the faithful Evangelist: “He stood as if he 
pleaded with men.” 
“* No tender parent’s loving breast 
Yearns like Thy God's to make thee blest.” 

The Pleading Spirit assures us that God is on 
our side :— 

1. His Love of Holiness is on our side. There- 
fore we may “ give thanks at the remembrance of 
His Holiness”: for we are accepted in the Holy One. 

2. His Infinite Beneficence is on our side. He 
“ delighteth in mercy.” Nothing is left undone 
that can be done in any case. 

3. His Divinely-human sympathy is on our side. 
The mystery of suffering and even of sin is solved 
by this mystery of a Pleading God. 

We have only to yield to the Divine Pleader 
and receive the fulness of blessing. “Thanks be 
unto God for His unspeakable Gift.” 


The 


IV. CONFIRMATION. 


BY THE REY. GEORGE EVERARD, M.A., AUTIIOR OF 
“BRIGHT AND FAIR,” ETC. 


under- 
stood, as affording real assistance in deciding 
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for Christ. In many cases serious impressions 
have been received or deepened, and not a few 
can look back to this season as one when they 
yielded themselves entirely to Him. 

Value this ordinance, and use it thoughtfully 
and prayerfully. If you have not been confirmed 

already, come forward when you have opportun- 
ity, and give yoursei: to a careful use of the 
precious preparation time. Study to gain a clear 
and distinct knowledge of Christian doctrine. 
Look backward on the path you have already 
trodden, and see where you have failed. Seek the 
assurance of complete forgivenness in Christ. 
Wait upon God for the great gift of the Holy 
Ghost to teach, strengthen, and sanctify you. You 
will find the prayer in the Confirmation Service, 
which is offered for you by the Bishop, one you 
may well employ for yourself :— 

“Defend, O Lord, me Thy child with Thy 
heavenly grace, that I may continue Thine for 
ever, and daily increase in Thy Holy Spirit more 
and more until I come to Thine everlasting king- 
dom.” 

Especially be very real and true in the solemn 
“I do,’ which each candidate gives as an answer 
to the question which the Bishop puts to them. 
What does it mean? Is it not your acceptance of 
His grace and your public testimony to a desire to 
live for Him ? 

Let it be the language of your heart, and you 
will find in days to come that it helps you to 
abide faithful to His service. 
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repentance, faith, gratitude, unselfishness, and love 
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HE .LITANY.—The Litany has been called, 
f “That astonishing remembrancer of human 
wants.” Every conceivable case of distress 
mppears to have been anticipated; not a person has 
been passed over; not a need has been forgotten. For 
three hundred years, tens of thousands of the holi- 
est and best of men, next to their Bible, have loved 
and valued their Book of Common Prayer.—Canon 
Burbidge. 

The Missionary Spirit.—The Reformers, it is true, 
lived in an age when the world was almost unknown. 
But still they took care to teach us that no public 
service should be held in which “all sorts and con- 
ditions of men” were not remembered in prayer; and 
that the waiting desire of expectant faith should 
ever be this, “that God would be pleased to make 
His ways known unto men, His saying health unto 
all nations.”—C.B. 

or) e True Communion.—The preparation for Com- 
mt which is 5 most important of all, and 
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—that close walk to which every Christian is always 
called, and without which it cannot be well with the 
soul. Remember, Repentance is the soul’s turning 
from self lo God : and faith is trusting God, taking God 
at His word, and then acting on this trust.—The Jev. 
Handley C. G. Moule, D.D. 

The Te Deum.—This wonderful Hymn is by an un- 
known author. It was probably composed (in Latin) 
some time between 350 and 450. It addresses the 
Heavenly Father, the Holy Trinity, and the Lord 
Christ, in close connexion. 

Note the following points: Te Deum laudamus 
means, literally, “ We praise Thee as God.” ‘“Sab- 
aoth” is the Hebrew word for ‘“ Hosts.” ‘Noble 
army ' » is, in the Latin, “ white-robed army” (Rev. 
VEE) BG When Thou tookest, etc.,” is, in the Latin, 
“ when Thou tookest Man upon Thee, to deliver him.” 
ce Sharpness” i is, in the Latin, “sting.” “To be num- 
bered” was, in the Latin, originally, “to be re- 
warded”; munerari, not numerari. “To lighten” 
means “ to shine,” not “ to alight.”—Jdem. 
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BY TI[IE REV. F. W. ORDE WARD, M.A,, 
AUTHOR OF “ MATIN BELLS,” ETC. 


ONS of Toil, before ye labour, 
S Kneel in Worship to the God 
Who is nearest all, and Neightour, 
When alone the path is trod ; 
Seek for service, that anointing 
Which will give you secret health, 
Jhough the wage be disappointing, 
And but poverty your wealth ; 
For with His dear early blessing 
Poverty will lose its pain, 
And no work be overpressing, 
Or the soil of duty stain. 
- Y , 
Sons of Joil, go forth now, leaning 
On the Mercy that is Might, 
With new majesty and meaning 
In the task however slight ; 
Nothing now is common, brothers, 
With the consecrating mark 
Of that Presence, When Another's 
Is the burden or the dark ; 
Nothing is unclean or little 
Now the Master makes it grand ; 
And the reed, that Was so brittle, 
Is a bulwark in His Hand. 






















Sons of Joil, arise, awaken 
Out of sloth to labour’s hour; 
By each buffet shaped and shaken 
Jo a Ghristlike part and power. 
One is with you, who will never 
Lieave you lonely or in shame ; 
Till the Weak and dim endeavour 
lLieaps to glory, in His Name. 
He will let no footstep stumble, 
Nor a brow be sadly bent, 
Whose pure pity makes the humble 
Rise with Him to crowned content. 
So) (Fy => 
Sons of Joil, your Lord has striven 
Likewise in the noontide heat, 
Daily mocked and daily driven, 
With no rest and no retreat. 
He who paints the harvest yellow 
Yet despises not your aid, | 
And will be a true Yokefellow | 
When the flesh is most afraid. 
If some weight would fret the shoulder, 
He is quicker than your call ; 
For He makes the feeblest bolder, 
And is Servant of us all. 
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— Court cannot enforce a decree 
Hy which does not happen to 





meet the wishes of lesser oll- 
Chinese proverb. London = cials, Remember, too, that 
boasts her four millions of Mh the treaty had been obtained 
human beings; China her } at the point of the sword, 
four hundred millions! Were = and you will understand 
the empire to be divided into | how precarious was the post 
parishes, each missionary 4 AN AGED CHINESE CHRISTIAN. 4 tion of the missionary. 
would have the care of eight | 4 The Chinese rulers have 
hundred thousand souls. i Ss = se for long been noted for 
Surely we “must employ aa ae —- cunning in stirring Up 
the morning” if we are truly bent onclaiming China riots against foreigners, and they are still to 
for Christ. be feared. The reason for their dislike is clear 

In preparing this centenary paper, we have tried to 


gather together the opinions of several of our 
Bishops, notably Bishop Moule and Bishop Hoare, 
as well as those of experienced missionaries in the 
various provinces, with regard to the possibility of 
reaching the one million villages which have never 
heard the Gospel. But first let us briefly sum up the 
history of Christianity in China. 

There are two far-away stories of missions in the 
seventh and the thirteenth centuries: but the first 
serious attempt to influence the Chinese was made in 
1582, and during the following century considerable 
progress seemed to promise success. Early in the 
eighteenth century persecution began. Why was 
it so long delayed? It is difficult to say: but there 
is no doubt that when it did come it was due to 
suspicion of the foreigner. The missionaries, it was 
said, had been banished from their own country, and 
had come to stir up rebellion. It was also urged 
that the strangers had tried to prove that the 
Chinese emperors originally came from Europe, 
so as to lay claim to the monarchy. Many of 
the missionaries suffered torture and imprison- 
ment in loathsome dungeons. Yet here and 
there the Gospel was preached in out-of-the-way 
villages, of course at the risk of massacre. In 
1844 a treaty was signed containing a provision 
that, as a special favour, the Chinese Emperor 
would allow missionaries to enter the country 
and preach—practically on their own responsi- 
bility. Mission stations sprang up in the open 
ports, and from these short journeys were made 
into the interior. 

It might reasonably be thought that opposi- 
tion to missionary enterprise was then, once 
for all, withdrawn. Far from it. So vast is the 
empire of China, and so unscrupulous and 
corrupt are her rulers, that the Emperor and his 





enough: they are afraid of an exposure of their 
extortion and bribery, and dread the upsetting of 
old customs. The mandarins know how to use 
the Press. Far and wide small papers and leaflets 
are scattered, and placards are posted. The 
tents of these are astounding. “Missionaries steal 
children, and use their eyes for medicine.” “The 
blood of Chinese boys is drawn off by the mission- 
aries for use in the manufacture of opium.” ‘ The 
missionaries boil and eat Chinese children.” ‘These 
and other inflammatory statements are used to stir 
up the people to riot ; and the wonder is, considering 
how widely they have been circulated, that so few 
massacres have taken place. Only twenty riots have 
to be recorded in the last quarter of a century. A 
well-known American missionary writes: “It 1s 
morally certain that, among the mixed motives of 
the excited masses, the diversion of the carrying 
trade from native junks to foreign steamers has been 
at the bottom of several riots.” 
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Japanese. 


recent outrages to the fact 
one lon all foreigners as helpers of the . 

‘If you wish to preach your doctrines in China, you 
must first drive the Japanese back into their own 
country,” was posted on one placard. 

Unhappily, it is only too true that Chinese oppo- 
sition has been excited by the conduct of European 
traders. ‘*The example set by English residents,” 
writes an experienced missionary to us, “too often 
shocks the Chinese; and in the country I have been 
sworn at in English by a native, who had learnt the 
words from the last shooting-party.” 

But let us pass on to the brighter side of the work. 
That the Chinese have a real love for the mission- 
aries we could find ample proof. Let this list of 
Christmas presents received by one worker suflice: 
A live fowl], a Chinese pincushion, a pair of worked 
shoes (too small!), a pair (still more tiny) of native 


some 


shoes, a small worked fish, a Chinese model, ana 
half a dozen similar gifts. “ These people,” says the 


recipient, “are really too liberal.” 

A great deal of the evangelizing is done by boat, 
the missionaries voyaging from village to village 
along the shores of the Jakes and canals. Here is a 
typical adventure of a lady missionary. The boat, 
we may explain, is about the size of a Yorkshire 
cobble; it is provided with two big eyes, as the 
Chinese say,‘ Boatee no eye, how can see? Boatee 
no see, how can walkee?” It is roughly roofed in 
with arched wickerwork. “The wind was so cold,” 
she writes, “that in the afternoon we had to close 
the end-of the boat. I could see nothing outside, 
except through the usual wide apertures. This boat 
had far too many of these for our cotton wool stuffing 
to be of any use. Suddenly I felt a tremendous bang. 
Another boat coming rapidly down had struck ours 
on the side; the wicker bongs were all swept along 
one on the top of another, and we were roofless, The 
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fonr boards serving 
as window fraines 
and shutters fell in. 
Also a wooden par- 
tition which sepa- 
rated the boatmen’s 
end from mine 
crashed down like 
so many old sticks, 
and I saw the cook 
tumbling down into 
the stern, where 
he sat remarking 
‘Tong van kwan'; 
that is, ‘Ten thou- 
sand troubles.’ The 
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luggage was, of 
course, well thrown 
about, but Irighted 
the little oil-stove 
immediately. 

“We put in to 
the bank, and off 
went the boatmen, 
and captured the 
towing men of the other boat. A regular Chinese 
row ensued, and during its progress the boatmen 
quite disregarded our condition, seated among the 
downfall; and the cook and I as non-combatants had 
totrytoreplacethe pag EPR 
roof ourselves, as it ny “+ 
was raining all the 
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time. However, 
after about half an 


hour’s clamour, it 
was agreed that 
“more words were 
vain’; and in due 
time we started 
once more, not very 
much the worse.” 

In ten years, to 
take a single in- 
stance of progress, 
the Church in Tai- 
chow has grown 
from one member 
to 600. A building, 
a few years ago an 
idol temple is now 
a church, given for 
God’s service and 
crowded with wor- 
shippers. “ Buthow 
can we be satisfied,” 
asks Bishop Hoare, 
“while we remem- 
ber that the British 
Isles send so few 
men in answer to 
urgent appeals 
from every quarter 
for help?” 
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HERE is no doubt about it—a lighthouse, 

whichever way you look at it, is a very 
spruce fellow. Take the Gull Light- 
house, for instance, standing on the 
ragged chalk cliff of Southshire. No 
matter how bad the weather, there 
he is in his spotless shirt front, for all 
the world like a capital “I.” 
not poking fun at the Gull; he takes 
® proper pride in his appearance, or the lighthouse 
men do on his behalf, and that’s better than having 
no appearance worth taking a pride in at all. 

But Old Joe, one of the boatmen of the neighbour- 
ing © fashionable resort,” had his own private esti- 
mate of the pretentious white tower. 

** Her pride ull hey a fall ‘fore long, ef they don’t 
move she,” he would say, as he glanced towards the 
slim building with a marked show of disdain. “See, 
it be like this,’ he told me confidentially on one 
occasion; “there were a lighthouse a many year 
back, when the chap as built that weren’t born or 
thought of, An’ you mark my word, ’tis the old 
lighthouse will be the ruin of the new.” 

«‘'That’s curious,” I objected, “for the guide book 
says the present structure was the first to be built on 
the headland.” 


“Tew be sure,” agreed Old Joesententiously. “ But 
don’t you go supposin’ I be wrong. There were a 
lighthouse afore that un.” He nodded at the Gull. 

I waited patiently for further information. Old 
Joe is fond of baiting his hooks and giving his cus- 
tomers a nibble. Then he jerks the succulent morsel 
out of reach, knowing that when next he offers it the 
fish will be eager enough to bite. 

**I reckon you’d like to know how ’tis,” said he, 
after a pause; ‘an’ ef you do, s’pose we go fer a sail 
and run in under the cliff, eh?” 

I took the bait at once. The Merry Jane was duly 
launched (at half acrown an hour, for it was the 
height of the summer season), and we were soon 
scudding over the green waves. 

** Sixty year ‘tis, ef ’tis a day, since I were a young 
%an, and a hand on jus’ such another craft as this,” 
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BY ANDREW HOPE GAY, M.A., 


SMACKSMAN,” ETC. 

he began, gazing at me the while from under the 
arches of his bushy eyebrows. 
her a pleasure boat then. Why, the folk as come 
down here in the summer you could most reckon on 
yer two hands. Aye, ’twas cruel work, makin’ a 


livin’ out o’ fish them days. An’ 
knowin’ 


“ On’y we didn’t call 


we'd never be 
when the sea’d be swallowin’ up a boat, 
leavin’ on’y the gulls to scream the news at you. 

Jus’ then—sixty year ago, mind you—I was pay- 
in’ court to Jennie Day, as used to be; but she was 
a bit obstrep’rous like. Tall, like me, she were, with 
eyes ever so deep in blue water, as you may say, an’ 
hair that seemed to rustle like corn at harvest time, 
an’ hands you wanted to stroke, on’y you couldn't 
keep ’ em still. I guess she didn’t know then I ‘d hev 
given a month’s earnings to’ve got her to meself still 
and quiet like. No, it wasn’t ter be: she’d house- 
work to do, and her grannie to mind, or what not. 
Mebbe I took her little turns ill, but it didn’t suit 
me nohow to go dancin’ after her, and her never 
stoppin’ to say a word more’n ‘ Good-day.’ 

“ That February was a rare blusterer. Not fer a 
day was there a chance of puttin’ out with the 
smack. But first week in March it turned calm, and 
off we goes like bees a-swarmin’. ‘Twas a dull, 
heavy day, I mind, with the sky like the bottom 
side of another big ocean hangin’ in the sky. Great 
heavin’ sort o’ clouds, awaitin’ to be tore up to 
shreds, and out on the horizon a thin line o’ red 
fire smoulderin’. 

«“«There’s more to come,’ I says to myself. But 
we didn’t stop to argufy the matter. After a month’s 
slack you don’t reckon up chances much. 

“T was in a bit of a huff with Jennie, and never 
took trouble to go wD to the cottage and say good- 
bye. ‘She won’t care,’ I thought grimly; but I some- 
how couldn’t stop knowin’ she would. 

“Well, that night it come on to blow just as if 
the wind had bin savin’ its breath up all day. It 
come on snow and hail by turns, and you couldn’t 
make out nothing, but that you’d got to fight all 
you knew to keep runnin’ clear and not get swamped. 
You don’t know what a ravenin’ hunger the sea do 
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‘Women who waited and watched on the Quay.” 


get onless you’ve bin out when the waves jump at 
you like wolves, and snarl and hiss away under 
her keel ef they can’t get aboord. An’ there you 
are, sittin’ tight and freezin’ inch by inch into a 
icicle. Yer fingers won’t work, and the blasts o 
wind seem to knock you silly. 
“The Lord alone knows where we druy that night. 
Somehow—I don’t know as I can put it rightly—but 


it don’t seem near so horrible to be nigh death when 
you’re bound to die strugglin’, and yet clingin’ to 
God Hisself, "T'wouldn’t be the same to me lyin’ 
still in bed, and the doctors pourin’ med’cin’ inter 
me to keep me’live. I reckon I like it ter be straight 
*twixt me and God, ef I’mtogounder. I know you'll 
say ‘tis jus’ the same whether it’s bed at home or 
boat at sea. But it arn’t the same to me.” 
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Old Joe stopped a moment or two; then he seemed 
to feel for the Jost threads of his story with his 
weather-beaten hands. 

“ Aye,” he said, tapping his forehead, “it all come 
rollin’ back ter me, like the tide comin’ in. We was 
three days at sea, scarce knowin’ where we went. 
Three times the wind shifted, and we reckoned we 
couldn’t be many miles from the coast. Then we fell 
in with a coal brig and got our bearings—thirty 
mile to the west’ard of where we are now. The wind 
had chopped round, and freshened up to half a gale 
from the west and south-west. By night we'd about 
turned the headland, so we guessed, but daren’t run 
for the shore on the chance of hittin’ off the harbour, 
which wasn’t much above a breakwater then. An’ 
yet, with the wind risin’ agen and gettin’ more 
south’ard, we'd little chance o’ ridin’ out the storm. 

** Sudden-like we saw a light blaze out, and then 
die down. Again it shot through the blackness, and 
seemed to burnsteady. ‘They’ve lit a beacon on the 
jetty head, I said. ‘Now wecan getin.’ The others 
tried hard to turn me, but the thought o’ Jennie Day 
fairly druy me on. 

~** We'll risk it, I said. An’ I reckon we did. 
Dye see that queer hole cut in the cliff, jus’ below 
the lighthouse?” Old Joe pointed the place out to 
me as we tacked towards shore. 

“Well,” he went on, “that’s where the light 
burned that night. An’, what’s more,’ twas Jennie as 
lit it. She, poor lass, was half-crazed at our boat 
not makin’ port with the rest, an’ three nights she 
Sat up in that cayern in the bare chalk cliff with the 
tide rushin’ in and hurlin’ the spray fifty feet up. 
Why she did it ‘tis hard ter say, but I reckon she 
thought o’ the boats and bodies that had been cast 
up many atime below that up-standin’ cliff, which 
no man could climb. ‘If he comes ashore alive 
he'll see th’ light,’ she said, and never a soul did 
she tell save her old grandame. 

“Straight for the light we steered, and not till we 
were within a stone’s throw of the beach did we 
know where we were drivin’. Then ’twas too late. 
Forward she hissed on the breast of a huge roller. I 
remember seein’ the light rush towards us as it 
seemed, and then we crashed on to the beach. I 
tell ’ee, sir, if the tide had been a dozen yards one 
way or the other from where she was, ’twould have 
bin all over with us. If it had been lower we'd have 


carried on to the rocks, or higher, we’d have struck 
the cliff. As ‘twas, her bows were wedged in the 
stairway leading up to the cavern. A close shave, 
you say. Aye, sir, an’ if it hadn’t been for Jennie 
—my Jennie still—we should never hey had the grit 
to climb out o’ reach o’ the sea into the caye.” 

of # * % i 

“Who made the refuge?” I asked Old Joe as we 
sailed homewards. 

“Ah,” he answered, with a twinkle in his eye, 
“ mebbe that'll fit in better with another trip”; and 
not a word more of story could I get from him thatday. 

But a week later he told me all he knew. It 
appeared that well nigh a hundred and twenty years 
ago an old clergyman made the cavern in the clifl 
with his own hands. On stormy nights, when the 
tide was high and a landing possible, he lit a beacon 
fire, and was the means of saving the lives of a 
number of fishermen. After his death smugglers 
took possession and greatly enlarged the cave; in 
fact, but for sundry slips in the cliff the honeycomb 
like passages might still be explored. 

# of: % * % 

It must have been five years later before I again 
visited the Gull Lighthouse and its humble proto- 
type three hundred feet below the summit of the 
cliff. There had been storms and hurricanes, and 
the shore was strewn with wreckage, and here and 
there dead cattle had been thrown up by the sea. I 
had been a week in the place, in lodgings close to the 
fishermen’s quarters, not far from the quay, when 
one Thursday morning my lodging-house keeper, 
with a white face, told me there had been a fearful 
accident in the night. The Gull Lighthouse was a 
ruin on the shore—the cliff had given way. 

I need not recall the subsequent inquiry, which 
served to show that the sudden subsidence had been 
caused by the old lighthouse—the cavern in the clitl 
below, with its secret passages and inner caves. But 
what remains impressed on ny memory was a group 
of anxious-eyed women, who waited and watched on 
the quay for husbands, brothers, sons, whose smacks 
had not returned. With no light to guide them, 
what could save them from disaster? Happily the 
weather moderated, and I had the pleasure of taking 
tea with Old Joe’s grandson and his sweetheart, in 
the cottage not a hundred yards from where the 
lighthouse had once stood. 
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of age. 
with him, and asked him what his trade was. 
man said he was a carpenter. 

“A very good trade indeed. Well, how is it that 
you come at this time of life to be so poor? Have 
you been addicted to drink?” 

“ Not at all; I have only taken my three pints a 
day—never spent more than sixpence daily.” 

The physician, taking out a pencil and a piece of 
paper, asked: “ How long have you continued this 
practice of drinking three pints of ale a day?” 

“T am now eighty, and I have continued that 
practice, more or less, for sixty years.” 

“Very well,” continued the physician, “I will just 
do the sum.” He found that sixpence a day laid by 
for sixty years amounted, with compound interest, 
to three thousand two hundred and twenty-six 
pounds; and he said to the old carpenter: “ My good 
man, instead of being so poor, you might have been 
the possessor of three thousand two hundred and 
twenty-six pounds at this moment; in other words, 
you might have had one hundred and fifty pounds a 
year, or some three pounds a week, not by working 
an hour longer or doing anything differently, except 
by putting by the money that you have been spend- 
ing day by day these sixty years on ale.” 


ETC, 


CALCULATION.—Some two years ago, an 
eminent London physician went into Hyde 
Park and sat down upon a bench, and there 
sat down by him a poor man, eighty years 
The physician entered into conversation 
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‘This Delightful Worm !’’— 
Nothing pleases a clever child so 
much as picking up new flowers, 
watching new insects, and collecting 
pebbles and shells. This delightful 
exercise of the powers of observation 
should in all ways be encouraged. 
Parents and teachers should by their sym- 
pathy lead children on to an exhaustive ex- 
amination of the things they pick up in their 
daily walks, making it their ambition to say 
respecting everything they find all that can 
be said. 

“Took at that beautiful flower. Notice the 

colour, number, and form of the petals, and the 

shape of the stalks and leaves.” 

In this way Charles Kingsley taught his chil- 
dren, or, rather, made them teach themselves. 
One of his guests was surprised when his little 

girl ran to him exclaiming, “Oh, daddy, look at 
this delightful worm!” 

Before Whom ?—“It is said that a minister, 
preaching to the Earl of Stratford, when Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, faithfully reproved some corrup- 
tions which that governor was known to be guilty of, 
but at which he was displeased ; and the next day, in 
a great passion, he sent for the minister, and began 
his discourse thus: ‘ Yesterday, when you were before 
me, you said such and such things.’ The minister 
replied to him: ‘You are mistaken, sir; I was not 
before you yesterday. I confess I am before your 
Excellency to-day, but you were before me yesterday. 
You represent the kingdom, but yesterday I was 
made representative of the Almighty God, who is 
infinitely above the greatest kings on earth.’ Upon 
that, the earl was so affected as to dismiss the minister 
without saying anything more to him.” ; 

Obedience.—The following bit of characteristic 
autobiography occurs in Mr. Ruskin’s latest book :— 
“ First, I was taught to be obedient. That discipline 
began very early. One evening—my mother being 
rather proud of this, told me the story often—when I 
was yet in my nurse’s arms, I wanted to touch the 
tea-urn, which was boiling merrily. It was an early 
taste for bronzes, I suppose; but I was resolute about 
it. My mother bid me keep my fingers back, I 
insisted on putting them forward. My nurse would 
have taken me away from the urn, but my mother 
said, ‘Let him touch it, 
Nurse.’ So I touched it— 
and that was my first les- 
son in the meaning of the 
word liberty. It was the 
first piece of liberty I got; 
and the last which for 
some time I asked for.” 
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NE fine summer morning a swarm of 
ants emerged from a nest in a 
pine wood. They basked in the 
sun until the chilly underground 
fecling was warmed out of them, 
and then every ant opened its two 
pairs of wings and sailed off, “ over 
the hills and far away.” 

Two of the ants, one a gentleman 
and the other a lady, were mutually attracted 
towards each other; and, so rapidly are matters 
brought to a point in the insect world, almost before 
they were aware, the “ Wilt thou?” and the “I 
will” were spoken, and they were husband and wife. 
Love’s young dream quickly passed away, and the 
cares of married life had to be faced. Alas for 
married happiness! The husband died at the end of 
the honeymoon, leaving, literally, the better half to 
earn her own living. 

‘The bride’s honeymoon was over, and she had no 
husband and no home. Saying to herself, as she 
alighted on a stone, “ I am a lone widow, but I will 
not lose heart; I will do my best,” she proceeded to 
take off the wedding dress, that is, her wings. She 
knew that for her there would be no more castles in 
the air, but only a life of work, without even a 
holiday, on the ground. Unhappily, the ant’s wings 
were not fastened with hooks and eyes, but were 
living parts of her own body. But she was in down- 
right earnest, and wrig- 
gled with such energy 
that at last the four wings 
lay on the ground beside 
her, and anybody who 
yearned after second-hand 
wings could have them 
for the trouble of carry- 
ing them away. 

On one side of the stone 
on which our ant alighted 
was a tiny hole in the 
ground. She crept into 
this, and found that it led 
to a hollow, over which 
the stone lay like a roof. — 
Here was a house ready 
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enlarged and improved, and adapted, if necessary, 
to meet the needs of a growing family. So the ant 
took possession and reigned a solitary queen. 

Soon a dozen eggs were laid, very tiny, for how 
could they be otherwise when the mother herself was 
so smal] ? 

Now ants’ eggs give much more trouble to their 
mothers than do the eggs of hens. The latter have 
only to be sat upon long enough, and, one day, out 
pop the little chickens and begin to chirp. But the 
eggs of ants need more than to be sat upon. The 
shells require constant moisture, which can only be 
supplied from the tongue of the mother or nurse, and 
proper heat, which has to be obtained by moving 
them toward or away from the rays of the sun. The 
ant has no feathers, like the hen, and has to make 
up for their absence by hard work and constant 
attention. ‘Go to the ant, ye mothers,” says a quaint 
writer ; ‘consider her ways and be wise.” 

In a few days the eggs hatched, but not into ants. 
Little grubs came out of the shells possessed of 
enormous appetites, and there was no one but the 
mother to fill their mouths. Imagine a nursery with 
twelve babies of the same age, needing to be washed, 
and warmed, and fed by one poor widow, who had in 
addition to get her own living, and to do the house- 
work. And all this the brave little queen did right 
well; literally taking the food out of her own mouth 
to put it into the mouths of the babies. 

The grubs grew fast, 
and their appetites with 
them, and the mother was 
almost worn out with her 
work, when, happily, a 
little respite came. At 
the end of about a fort- 
night every grub began 
to twist in a curious man- 
ner, as if in pain, and, at 
last, to weave with its 
mouth a silken garment, 
which covered it from 
head to foot like a shroud, 

People who uncover an 
ants’ nest by accident or 


; seg Welton PROVY eS design often see a number 

made. ‘True, it was rough = oe of these grubs in their 

and small, but it could be ““Two ants were attracted towards each other.” egg-shaped silken robes, 
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‘‘The Ants’ Nest.” 


and, naturally enough, jump to the conclusion that 
they are eggs. They are, however, really the babies 
in long clothes, taking a rest before they begin their 
workaday lives. Almost all insects pass through 
this singular period of rest and growth; and, when 
it is ended, emerge full grown, and quite fitted for 
their position in life, whether they are beetles, or 
ants, or butterflies. 
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parently, had no wish to see the world. Their great 
desire was to find work, and they had no trouble in 
finding it. Half of them began to enlarge the house, 
now grown too small for the family; and, with im- 
mense labour, they carried grains of earth to the 
surface, and shaped the interior of the nest into 
rooms with connecting passages. 

Meanwhile, the mother ant, who was a better 
layer than any hen, had produced a large batch of 
fresh eggs, and the five elder sisters, who were not 
employed in excavating and building, set to work to 
wash and feed and warm or cool the new arrivals, 
with all the skill of first class trained nurses. 
When necessary they put the babies out to dry, 
they washed them from head to foot every day, and 
gave them their food with beautiful regularity. 

They accomplished all this without artificial tools, 
or utensils of any kind. Their mouths were the 
picks and shovelsand wheelbarrows with which they 
excavated their subterranean halls, and piled over 

their residence a towering 


The pup, as these aaa dome; with their jaws they 
wrapped-up young ———— seized the young and car- 
are called, needed Z ried them up and down 


almost as much care 
as the grubs. It is 
true, they could not 
crawl about and get 
into mischief, like ae 
ordinary babies; 7 
and, having no 
mouths, were not so 
perverse as to cry 
for “the bottle”; 
but they were dread-  » “7 
fully susceptible to UY fp 
draughts, and _ too 
much heat made 
them ill. So, tosave 
them from catching cold, and to prevent inflam- 
mation, the poor mother carried them up and down 
in the mornings and evenings, and on sunny and 
chilly days, with a perseverance and industry truly 
marvellous. No human mother ever tended her 
children more lovingly; no human nurse was ever 
more deyoted to the helpless infants committed to 
her care. . 

By a wonderful instinct the queen knew that, at 
last, the young were fit to be “brought out” and 
introduced to society ; and one day she began to cut, 
with her scissor-like jaws, the silken cords of which 
the swaddling clothes were made. Inside these were 
still other clothes which, in turn, had to be cut 
away; and it was only after much labour and care 
that a row of twelye young ants stood on the floor of 
the little nest. 

There was no need to save the discarded clothes for 
the next batch of babies, for in ant-land every baby 
does its own dressmaking, and there is very rarely a 
misfit. 

Two of the young princesses had wings, and these 
crept through the opening and flew away. The 
other ten, all females, were wingless, and, ap- 
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without marking their ten- 
der bodies with the print of 
a single tooth; and their 
tongues served for soap and 
flannel and towels. Even 
the feeding bottles were 
their own stomachs ; for, to 
assist the imperfect diges- 
tion of the young ants, 
their nurses injected into 
the waiting mouths the 
very food which they them- 
selves had previously eaten. 

In time another and a 
much larger brood was 
hatched. This necessitated extensive alterations to 
the dwelling,place, and a new staff of nurses; but 
the ants, as usual, were equal to the emergency. 
They had large minds and great ideas, in spite of 
the smallness of their heads, and wisely laboured 
not only for the present but for the time to come. 
Soon the tiny community became an empire, and 
the queen reigned over many thousands of contented 
and loyal subjects. 
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RUSSIAN HORSES. 


How fo Bribe a Pate. 


A TALK WITH 





MEAN to say a few words in this paper 

to Young Men who read Home Words, 
if they will allow me, just because 
I have something to say to them, and 
also because I am inclined to think it 
is more likely to be of use to offer 
them advice than to try to counsel our 
elder brethren. These latter have by 
this time nade up their minds on most 
subjects, and, with their formed characters and ex- 
perienced minds, are more likely to prove critical 
than impressible readers. 

Well, then, young men, accept a few words from 
one who, standing himself aloft on the watershed, so 
to speak, of life, has yet not passed out of clear sight 
and vivid memory of its earlier stages, and can see 
plainly how the upward path might have been better 
trod by himself, and could be better trod by those 
ascending now, while at the same time he can review, 
with sobered eye, the more solemn descent down the 
slop2 upon the farther side. 

1 daresay some of you have read, in some English 
book, a translation of Plato’s famous “myth” or 
allegory, called “ The Chariot of the Soul.” It is one 
of the most beautiful pieces of poetic philosophy in 
all literature. Plato compares the human soul, 
starting on the journey of life, to a chariot drawn by 
a pair of winged horses. One of these horses is good, 
and capable of noble things; the other is dangerous, 
ond capable of any amount of vice and mischief. 
The Mind is the Driver, and the driving is anything 
but easy. 

Unless the dangerous horse is thoroughly well 
managed by the driver, the chariots come into col- 
lision, the vicious horse drags the vehicle astray, the 
horses are Jamed, their wings are broken, and the 
car falls downwards towards the earth again! 

What a fine imagination this is! It is not difficult 
to understand. 3 

When the French king heard Massillon expound 
the 7th chapter of the Romans, and speak of the 


BY THE RIGHT REY. 8S. THORNTON, 


YOUNG MEN. 


D.D., LORD BISHOP OF BALLARAT. 
two wills—the two men in the one man—he ex- 
claimed, “Ah, I know those two men!” And so 
most of us can say, I expect, of Plato’s myth of the 
chariot, ‘“ I know those two horses!” 

Translated into simple language, it sets before us our 
younger friends starting in life, as driving a sledge, 
with a pair of very fresh young horses, all fire, 
speed, and beauty. 


The off-side horse is a white one, 
we will 


say—a splendid traveller, staunch and 
steady; the near-side horse is different—a dark horse, 
liable to bolt, to jib, and to rear. No easy task to 
drive such a team as that! A stout pair of reins, 
with a strong bit at the end of them, must be well in 
the driver’s hand; there must be breeching and kick- 
ing strap, a good whip and astrong break. Then, 
the horses must be well handled and made to run 
together. That near, flash horse must be conformed 
to the pace of his steadier mate, instead of being al- 
lowed to corrupt him by bad example and influence. 

Thus rendered, the Greek myth becomes practical 
and English, does it not? without losing its signifi- 
cance. The feature that has disappeared is the wings 
of the horses, and their upward flight ; and this, no 
doubt, is a beautiful touch in the original. It isa fine 
emblem of the aspirations of youth! We all drive 
our pairs skywards, my friends, when we are young! 
Alas! some of the teams come to earth before long, 
very disastrously. 

Taking the thought out of its allegorical attire, we 
recognise a noble and a dangerous element in youthful 
manhood or womanhood. It is the time of warm- 
heartedness, and it is the time of passion; it is the 
season of attractiveness, and it is the season of 
vanity ; it is the hour of earnestness and vigour, and 
it is the hour of blind self-will! There is a gentle 
horse and a wild horse on the two sides of the pole! 

It is the time of warm-heartedness. The soul is 
full of life and fire in our earlier years. Youth is 
the Spring-time of the heart; the time when some- 
thing leaps up within us on a fair morning; when we 
can play, as those who would never weary of the 
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HOW TO DRIVE A PAIR. 


game; can sing, as those who would never tire of 
Singing ; can talk, as those who would never leave off 
talking! 

I like to hear young people chatter—chatter gaily 
together; I like to hear them sing—singing at their 
work! I like to see the lads on a holiday, rushing to 
the lake with their fishing rods, or to the field with 
their bat and stumps and ball, and spending the 
whole day in unabated enjoyment of their sport. 
God forbid that we should frown on youthful joyous- 
ness! You might as well forbid the kitten to run 
after its tail, the lamb to bound about the paddock, 
the gilded dragon-fly to dart and glance, and float 
and skim in the warm sunburst of Spring. If I am 
driving a pair of young horses, I like to let them go. 
So long as they are well in hand, and don’t rub their 
winkers off, or burst their traces, I like to see them 
do their work as though they loved to do it. But, 
my dear younger friends, don’t let go the reins; don’t 
let that dangerous near-side horse get the bit between 
his teeth and bolt! 

There is a danger, as well as acharm, in the warm, 
free heart of youth. 

The charm, the beauty of it, needs no definition— 
the sanguine lovingness of the young, the disposition 
to think all geese swans, and all gold that glitters: 
to admire without reserve, and to praise without 


qualification. There is something true and beautiful 
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in all this, and we should seek to cherish and carry 
it along with us into maturer age, in the shape of 
that generous hopeful charity which always tries te 
think the very best of all, and to make the very best 
ofall. But a wise driver will let a young horse run, 
without letting go his head. Beware of that near-side 
horse! Impulsiyveness is a disastrous danger of 
young people. Passionateness: the intense rushing 
of the soul at something just in front that attracts 
it, without thought about the consequences. 
O what sad mistakes for life are sometimes made 
in this way! Forewarned is forearmed. Think 
before you speak, or act, or write. That dark horse 
is certain to bolt some time or another, if you let 
him. Remember it, and keep a tight rein on him 
continually. Put the break on if he wants to gallop 
with you downa hill. Ah! what is the safeguard. 
against the rashness of our younger years? It is 
something of which Plato knew little, and says noth- 
ing at all. We want a Heavenly Companion on the 
box, to help us drive. Prayer is the rein, the break 
of a young man’s life; it is the secret flange below 
the railway wheel that keeps it on the line. If a 
young man is looking up to God with surrender of 
will, for guidance in every step of life, they are safe. 
But O how many have rued bitterly, in after years, 
that important letter written without prayer; that 
momentous promise given without prayer; that 
valuable situation thrown up, or that dangerous 
situation accepted, without prayer; that marriage 
engagement contracted without prayer! 
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“WHAT IS THE USE OF OWLS?" 
WAS once asked 
the question by an 
inquisitive small 
boy, who would 
give meno peace until 
I had invented an an- 
swer. Since thenI have 
inquired of the nearest 
owl, and this is the 
reply: ‘‘ Huibou, hou- 
hou, bouhou, ouhow!” 
These, I know, must be 
words of great wisdom, 
not to be mistaken for 
- our own terms, “ Ilulla- 
2 YF — ; balloo, boo, hoo.” What 
-; they mean it is not for 
I aa ps me to say; but a 
” oer ©. ee learned naturalist tells 
‘ RPC < ak me ee here. some- 
/ \SS SS thing ss o with LAS 
: ; [The owl, in fact, is a 
| flying cat. When the 
~ pbarn-owl is hungry it 
Will bring a mouse to the nest every twelve or fifteen minutes. 
The young owls are fed on meadow-mice, wood-mice, shrew-mice, 
and house-mice by turns; and to their healthy appetites the 
farmers owe adebt of gratitude, for the parent owls rid the fields 

of all sorts of vermin. 

Stories abound telling of owls which have found themselves 
shut in a room with a visitor tothe country. Which is the more 
frightened on such occasions it would be difficult to say. On 
one occasion the supposed dread of men for owls saved the life 
ofaking. The founder of the Chinese empire, so the tale runs, 
having been put to flight by his enemies, one day was compelled 
to take refuge ina wood. An owl is said to have aided in his 
escape; for when the searchers came near the spot where he was 
in hiding the owl hooted, and, very naturally, they thought it 
impossible that the same covert could shelter both a man and 
the bird of night. 

To this intelligent ancestor the owls of China owe the venera 
tion with which they are now honoured ; but as these Celestial 
owls have gained in favour, so have the British owls lost any 
popularity they may have enjoyed. Even a schoolboy does not 
like being called an “owL” Sleepy stupidity would seem to 
attach itself to the name nowadays; but this the owl does not 
deserve. Though the rats and mice might wish it were only 
true, every farmer must bear witness to the thorough way in 
which the scavengers of the dark perform their duties. There is 
no chance of the owl growing too sleek and spoilt to care for 
work like its indoor helper, the domestic cat R. Ss. 


A MOTHER'S EXPECTATIONS. 
‘My mother does not expect me to be out Sunday riding,” said 
a young lad to a companion. 


‘* Never mind if she don't, you can go.” 
“Yes, I can go; but if I go, I shall fall below her expecta- 


tions, and I shall try never to do that,” was the noble reply. 
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‘““‘WHAT IS PRAYER?” 


A DEAF and dumb girl was once asked by a lady, who wrote tho 
question on a slate, ‘‘Whatis Prayer?” ‘The little girl took the 
pencil and wrote the reply, ‘‘ Prayer is the wish of the heart.” 
Soit is. Fine words and beautiful verses said to God do not 
inake real prayer without the sincere wish of the heart. 


‘“*THE LAND OF ‘PRETTY SOON.,'” 


I KNowW of a land where the streets are paved 
With the things which we meant to achieve: 

It is walled with the money we meant to have saved, 
And the pleasures for which we grieve. 

The kind words unspoken, the promises broken, 
And many a coveted boon, 

Are stowed away there in that land somewhere— 
The land of ‘‘ Pretty Soon.” 


There are uncut jewels, of possible fame, 
Lying about in the dust, 
And many a noble and lofty aim 
Covered with mould and rust. 
And oh! this place, while it seems so near, 
Is farther away than the moon, 
Though our purpose is fair, yet we never get there— 
The land of ‘‘ Pretty Soon.” o 


The road that leads to that mystic land 
Is strewed with pitiful wrecks, 
And the ships that have sailed for its shining strand 
Bear skeletons on their decks. 
It is farther at noon than it was at dawn, 
And farther at night than at noon; 
Oh, let us beware of that land down there— 
The land of *‘ Pretty Soon.” 








Sunday School Bible Questions. 
BY THE REV. HENRY THOMPSON, B.A.,; VICAR OF ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK. 


1. HOW that the Holy Spirit is compared to three active 


i) elements of nature. : ; 
2. “The care of the little ones is one third part of the Church's 


charge.” What passage is this remark built upon? ; 
3. When might the Sadducees have been convinced, if they 


would, that there are such beings as angels? : 
4. How many cases of the dead being raised are recorded in 


the Bible? - - : 
5: Saint Peter adds two things to the history written in 


Genesis: what are they? A “ R 
6. D nd Saint Paul (2°Tim.) one thing to the history written in 


Exodus, ’ ; 
7. Name four who had wilderness-times of preparation for 


ministry or further ministry. 


S. What proof have we in the Acts that God does not will that 


angels should preach the Gospel, but men? 


9. And what proof that the Lord knows the homes of His 


people, however obscure ? 


ANSWERS (See MARCH No., p. 71). 
. Comp. Matt. ii. with Exod. ii. 
Comp. Matt. xi. 29 with Num. xii. 3; Heb. iii. 2. 
. Gal. iii. 19; Deut. xviii. 15. 
. Comp. Matt. iv. with Exod. xxxiv. 28. 
. Comp. Matt. xvii. 2 with Exod. xxxiv. 29. 
. Judges xx. 26. 7. Matt. xxvii. 52. 
. God's Word, ‘It shall be forgiven him” (Lev. iv. 20, 26, $1). 
9. Pilate's wife. Matt. xxvii. 19. 
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Vv. HIS FOOD. 


T may be laid down ex cathedra that our babies are generally 
everfed in the nursery. On the other hand an aphorism 
easy to bear in mind is, that it is always better to underfeed 

than to overfeed. I have already impressed on my readers the 
’ importance of regularity in feeding. I must now talk a little 

about the kind of food necessary for King Baby. Of course, 
nature provides the best possible nutriment for growth and 

other necessities. It is never too hot ortoo cold, never too thick 
or toothin. It can only disagree when a mother has wilfully 
and selfishly disregarded every rule and warning about her own 
meals. But I would say here, that if from the first King Baby 
is accustomed to a varied diet on the part of his Prime Minister, 
he will not mindit. Itisa sudden change of diet that affects 
our Jacteal fluid, but fruit and vegetables taken in moderation 
ought to be good for him. 

Alas ! very many little infants nowadays have to be fostered 
and hand-fed. If this be the case with our special Home Ruler, 
we must realize that plenty of milk and water is the secret of 
growth and health. Every four hours give him a bottle of 
slightly sweetened “half and half.” It is much better than any 
prepared patent food for a healthy child. If you use an old- 
fashioned boat bottle, let Baby take as much as he willat a 
time. Most children thrive on the cow; if not, goat's milk is 
easier of digestion and better than any peptonized fluid. When 
the little creature is six months old, not before, he may have 
one meal a day of Mellin, or Neave, or Benger. Very gradually 
increase the number of these meals until “pearlies” show 
between the red lips. Then Baby may be allowed to eat bread 
and butter out of her hand—stale bread and the best of butter, 
or you will upset his digestion. 

. Remember that you are dealing witha bit of most delicate 
mechanism. A very small thing will put it out of gear. One 
currant has been known to set up convulsions, one gooseberry 
skin to bring on stomachic croup. Remember, then, that uni- 
formity is required in feeding a young infant, though variety is 
necessary in catering for older children. The infant becomes a 
child when he has cut his eight front and two back double teeth. 
: Then—he will generally be about twelve months old—let the 
; King eat fresh, ripe fruit (sucking their juices, but never swallow- 
ing any skin or seeds), bread and inilk, rice, farola, and fra:ne food. 
“The practice of giving Baby a “‘ bit” of everything eaten by his 
subjects results in an enormous child death rate! Once, and once 
i only, I treated a baby in this fashion, Jetting him be *‘ amused,” 
whilst we were at table, with sugar and _ bread-crumbs 

scattered on the cloth, and kept “ quiet" by mouthfuls of bread 
and jam at intervals. Result :an attack of vomiting, a high tem- 
perature, anda day's anxious watching of a baby boy ina cradle. 

1 will give you now a diet table for a child of a year old. You 
can ring many changes on it, according to taste and fancy. 

6.20 a.m. A cupful of warm milk, and a slice of stale bread. 

19 a.m. Acup of bread and milk. 
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2pm. One egg beaten up and made into a custard pudding 
and a biscuit; or some mashed green peas with gravy, fol- 
lowed by a sago boil. 

5.30 P.M. Rusks soaked in milk, or a cup of prepared food, 
followed by bread and butter and a cup of warm milk. 

10pm. A drink of milk. 


If the King has‘all his teeth at twelve months, an occasional 
slice of chicken may be cooked for him after the following 
method. Puta btt of the breast, just covered with water, into 
an ordinary jam jar. Add a little over vegetable (N.I.—Any 
that grow overground, such aS peas, beans, cabbage, are prefer- 
able to underground growths, such as potatoes, celery, or arti- 
chokes), or a teaspoonful of well-washed, well-soaked pearl 
barley, Cover the crock closely and stand it in a saucepan of 
boiling water. This will prevent the meat itself boiling, which 
isa process to be avoidedinthe nursery. When meat once boils, 
albumen hardens, and it becomes indigestible. Simmer gently 
for several hours. Mutton, beef, or fowl thus treated is partially 
digested before it enters the child's stomach, and may be said to 
be peptonized. It melts inthe mouth and is most delicious. If 
carrots or turnips have been added to this stew, they must he 
passed through a sieve before serving, and every morsel of 
potato must be mashed. 

I think every mother ought to make herself mistress of the 
theory of nourishments. She ought to know which particular 
diet gives most sustenance for a given sum of money. She ought 
to understand that variety is the soul of housekeeping. She 
should study the subject from all sides, for it is her bounden 
duty to maintain the standard of her children’s health at its 
highest level. A fresh herring offers a larger amount of 
nutriment for two farthings than any other kind of food, Scien- 
tifically speaking, it contains 240 grains of carbon and 36 grains 
of nitrogen ; yet we ought not to feed King Baby on halfpenny 
herrings, as he lacks sufficient saliva to extract their value. 
Milk, as we all know, contains every essential for a baby's 
growth and development, and yet to strengthen digestion we 
give a solid with it, to lessen the bulk of fluid and thus assist 
digestion. ‘‘To be God's special servant, His instrument for 
any particular purpose, is the highest dignity to which a human 
being can attain; and no one undertakes the care of a child 
without being raised to it.” For this reason, consideration of 
details in food preparation is not trivial. An exclusively cher- 
ishing tenderness should be the law of the nursery. Knowledge 
should outrun even love. Any trifling with the health of those 
entrusted to our care, whether vicious or careless, is really of 
the nature of suicide. Even in regard to food we must re- 
member that life in the nursery is only held in trust from a 
supreme authority. Over the ages comes a voice: “Take this 
child and nurse it for Me.” In order to do that effectually we 
must elevate our most trivial duties into the realm of conse- 
cration. 


‘fA little thing is a litle thing : 
But faithfulness in little things 
Is a very great thing.” 
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: ) “HOME WORDS” PENNY ILLUSTRATED STORIES. 
(@4 PECIAL attention is called to the issue of our Penny Story No. ILI., entitled 
; “Fine Feathers: or, The Pearl of Days.’ By Emma Marsuauu, Author of “ Dayspring,’ ete. 


: should unite in circulating this striking story by tens of thousands. We want to 
Never was it more important to “ Hold Fast by our Sundays’ 


‘should be placed in every English Home. 


: and this Tale, by one of our most 
It has many original illustrations. 


ants e, will be made to the Clergy and Sunday School Superintendents, or others, 
on application to the Hon. Secretary of T'he ‘* Hold Fast by your Sunday’’ Society, Coomrith, Eastbourne. 
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Which the Lizard lights to bed. 
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ns | oo CHAPTER X. 
ae oa THE “ MESSAGE 
STICK.” 

HE long Sunday 

wore through. It 

was a hot, bright 

, day. Hansen and 

» McCoy seemed 

~ particularly 

* restless and ir- 

 yitable. They 

tried a little 
work, but soon 
dropped it, and 
finally settled 
down toplay cards, 
opening a bottle 
of whiskey as part 
of the entertain- 
ment, in all which 
diversion they in- 
vited the Indian and the Kanaka to take part. 
VOL. XXIX. NO. VI. so 
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McCoy said civilly to Arthur Sands, “ We sup- 
pose you won’t?” Arthur answered with a shake 
of the head,and they took no more notice of him. 

Arthur’s own restlessness and misery were ex- 
treme. Old Beardie’s words haunted him. These 
white men, unworthy of the name, were indoc- 
trinating the natives at their side into all their 
own dissipation and lawlessness ; they were doing 
so in the worst possible manner, by the force both 
of example and fellowship. Arthur was doing 
nothing in the contrary direction! He asked 
himself what could he do? His ways were not 
as the ways of these men; yet he said bitterly 
to himself that they did not seem to make him 
so much happier and better that he could com- 
mend them by preference. He might indeed 
read aloud a Bible story and starta hymn! The 
effort required to do so would have been good for 
himself, and might have led to something better. 
But he did not make the effort, because it seemed 
to him that without a warmth of spirit, which he 
had not got, it would have been a mere formality. 
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*“ What would be the good of it?” he asked him- 
self, and ignored a little voice whispering in his 
heart that if he did so, one result would be that 
. he must keep check on certain words and tempers 
of his which, after such an effort, might well pro- 
voke active criticism. How could he read, “Swear 
not at all,’ when he had already yielded to his 
companions’ evil habits, and so interlarded his 
speech with many an oath? The saucy Kanaka 
; boy would laugh in his face; the polite Indian 
would gibe bebind his back. It would be hard to 
find a single chapter in the New Testament which 
would not cast a reflection on himself aswell asa 
“reproach on the whole party. Yet this was no 
more good reason for not reading one than it 
would be for a builder to lay aside his plumb- 
line because he did not want to see how far his 
| work had gone 
. off the straight. 
A flock of bril- 
liant paroquets 
flashed by. Ar- 
thur started and 
muttered to him- 
self—there 
seemed some- 
thing so human, 
so almost articu- 
late in their 
scream. The 
sight of the grey 
stunted bush 
trees grew loath- 
some to him. 
They seemed like 
forms of eyil— 
withered wizards 
silently wateh- 
ing the working 


a bagagene ae  cagt rae “7 


deadly spell. 


“Am I going mad ?” he asked himself. ‘ Must 
I go and join those others, and do as they are 
doing, just to escape from myself ?” 
_ In sudden reaction against this sense of abject 
terror he rose and moved out of sight of the 
gambling party. But it galled him to feel that 
his nervous disturbance was such that he would 
not dare to go away for hours as Ben Crowder 
did. He paused when he had got just so far that 
their bursts of loud, raucous laughter came to him 
but faintly. 


In the intervals he might have been alone in an 
empty world. 

Old stories of his childhood came back to him, 
floating like pictures before his mind’seye. There 
were Hagar and Ishmael, perishing of thirst; 
there was Elijah, despairing beneath the juniper 
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Suddenly, almost as if a voice whispered them 
into his ear, there rose upon his mind the words, 
“Tn all their affliction He was afflicted, and the 
angel of His presence saved them: in His love 
and in His pity He redeemed them: and He bare 
them, and carried them all the days of old.” 

Arthur Sands knew these were ‘“‘ Bible words,” 
but he could not remember where they occurred, 
nor where he had heard them or learned them. 
They had meant nothing special to him in the 
common daylight of his old life; now they were 
as a lamp borne into a darkened chamber, chasing 
away forms of fear and darkness. 

God was here! God was in the bush. It was 
God’s bush—the 
unfamiliar 
birds, the un- 
kindly - looking 
forest, were 
simply the 
Father's fur- 
nishing of an- 
other room of 
the mansion of 
earth which He 
had built for 
His children. 

The seed had 
been waiting 
longon Arthur's 
mind, but until 
now the time for 

sowing had not 
| come and the 

soil had not been 
ready. This 
¥s the appoint- 
ed season. 


“There hel th h bank, his f buried in his hands.”— There he lay 
1 ay on e y é . 8 it . 3.” 24. 
out of some y rough bank, his face buried in his hands Page 124 


on the rough 
bank, his face buried in his hands. Leave him 
there, and seek not to prove the secrets of that 
hour. Seeds strike root unseen. ‘To, investigate 
the process is to slay. The Bible writers leave 
a veil of mystery about Jacob’s wrestling with 
the angel. They do not tell us what happened to 
Nathanael under the fig tree. Who will dare to 
rush in where these have paused ? - 

Arthur heard his comrades give a few “coo-ees ” 
as they sat down to their rude mid-day meal. 
He did not respond. Nor did they often repeat 
their call. They decided that “ Sands” must have 
gone off with “ Crowder,” and need not be expected 
in camp till near nightfall. 

Knowing how near ho was, and that he could 
at once allay their anxiety if they gave any signs 
of alarm, Arthur lingered long in his solitude. 
He shrank from returning to them. He scarcely 
shaped the thought in his own mind; but he had 
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an instinctive fear that the new feelings falling 
on his soul like softening dew, might evaporate 
amid the coarseness and hardness of the mer- 
cenary and frivolous talk. Alas! he knew too 
well that these made strong appeal to what until 
lately he had believed to be his whole nature, 
and the whole nature of every man who was not 
“cranky” or “soft.” 

If he could only keep apart a little while and 
get a firm possession of the strange new self 
which he felt in birth-throes within him! But 
this was an impossible wish. If we have volun- 
tarily set our lives among thorns, we must con- 
front their fatal tendency to choke any good seed 
which we receive. 

The men greeted his tardy return with mingled 
pleasure and dismay. They were relieved to see 
him. But as he and Crowder were not together, 
where was Crowder? He was even unusually 
late, though they had not thought much of it yet, 
believing that if two were together they were 
comparatively safe. 

They stirred their smouldering camp fire into 
a blaze, and sat round it rather dismally. Crowder 
had often given them such hours of worry, and 
yet all had ended well. They decided that be was 
only “ getting worse.” The Irishman remarked, 
with much strong language, that he should give 
Crowder a piece of his mind when he came. The 
Swede growled that Crowder would be none the 
wiser for a piece of McCoy’s mind, but that he, 
Hansen, should put his foot down on Crowder’s 
ways, once for all ; he couldn’t stand them. 

Night darkened down. Their half indignant 
uneasiness deepened into real anxiety. McCoy 
and Sands were both inclined to go in search of 
the wanderer. Hansen would not hear of sucha 
thing; and though they persisted in one or two 
futile efforts, he made them promise that they 
would not go for one moment out of sight of the 
camp fire, which the Kanaka boy stirred into a 
brighter blaze. They could see the force of Han- 
sen’s reasoning—that if one were lost and even 
doomed to perish, it was no need that two should 
follow to the same fate, and also that Crowder’s 
ways had grown so erratic that it might end in 
his returning to camp while they wero losing 
themselves. ‘They eventually yielded, though it 
went sorely against their grain to sit helplessly 
while a fellow creature might be frantically rush- 
ing to and fro, perhaps not so very faraway. All 
through the night they kept up the fire, and main- 
tained their far-reaching ‘‘ coo-ee ’’—one voice tak- 
ing it up as the other dropped it. But well did they 
know that its farthest reach was but a little cup 
of sound rimmed by an ocean of silence. 

At dawn each looked at the whitened scared 
faces of the others. The Indian suggested an 
encounter with a snake. The Kanaka boy shook 
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his head and hinted at evil ‘‘ genii,’”’ but the white 
men thought only of the loss of their track and 
the terrible death by thirst. 

All that Monday and all the two next days 
Sands and McCoy sought, each taking a dark man 
and an animal, bearing with them food and water. 
Hansen showed no desire to join the quest, and as 
it was well to leave some one at the camp, that 
post was assigned to him, and from what they 
heard in the evening he had spent his time, as 
busily as one man could, in his quest for gold. 

On the fourth day their quest slackened. They 
were wearied out. They knew that they had 
made their voices heard over as large a tract as 
they dared to explore, and though many a bush or 
hole might hide the dead, the lack of response 
quenched all hope that they would ever find the 
living. One lingering hope remained, that Crow- 
der, having lost himself, had wandered in a con- 
trary direction, and had either lighted on another 
camp or had come across some wandering abori- 
gines and had meanwhile thrown in his lot with 
them, for the sake of water holes and guidance. 

Arthur wondered how he would have borne this 
new horror and doubt, but for the sustaining calm 
which had fallen upon his soul. As it was they 
came but to reinforce his new consciousness of 
absolute dependence upon God, and his new sense 
of all that makes the reality of life. Also they 
set afar from him those influences which he had 
feared might gather round the fresh light in his 
soul and darken it. For one thing, the horror and 
doubt had their weight on those influences them- 
selves. They checked the incessant flow of James 
McCoy’s blasphemy and frivolity, and rendered 
absolutely repulsive the manifold selfishness of 
the Swede, who thought of Crowder’s absence 
chiefly as the loss of “a hand,” and a check on 
their own industry and meesible success. 

Their latest effort proved a complete failure. 
Hansen quoted with a grudge that mysterious 
encouragement from Crowder, which he had once 
been inclined to regard as an oracle. One of 
their camels was dead, their stores were running 
low, and their number was reduced. They de- 
cided to wend their way back to the big mining 
camp, and there await further instructions from 
Bert Chance, or any other Perth capitalist who - 
might be disposed to speculate further with them. 

On the day when they were starting for their 
return, a “ black fellow,” as an aborigine is com- 
monly called, paid them a visit. It was clear 
that he had somehow become aware of their in- 
tended retreat, and was covetous of any nails, 
canvas, or other unconsidered trifles which they 
might not care to carry with them. Hansen was 
for utterly refusing to entertain this stranger, 
being disposed even to show him the pistols, re- 
garding his presence as that of a vulture, brooding 
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over their misfortunes, if, indeed, he was not the 
forerunner of a party of bloodthirsty savages, 
ready to murder them all. But McCoy and Sands 
took a kinder view, McCoy saying that “sure he 
could not see why they should make a charity by 
giving what they could not use themselves,” and 
Arthur Sands feeling that he owed something to 
the poor native of a country he had been ransack- 
ing in hopes of gain. 

In return for 
their little fa- 
vours, the black 
fellow showed 
them sundry pos- 
sessions of his 
own. They were 
most interested 
in a flat broad 
piece of wood, 
with devices 
traced on its 
surface, appar- 
ently by a fine- 
pointed red-hot 
wire. It was not 
easy to under- 
stand what was 
meant. There 
were dots in a 
meandering line. 
A good way aside 
from this there 
was something 
which might be 
a representation 
of ahuman body, 
lying down, and 
a little lower 
there was a very 
big and black dot. 
Then a light ir- 
regular line was 
drawn from side 
to side of the 
whole device, as 
if to signify that 
it was erased, 
though everything was left perfectly visible. 

The black could not speak a word of English, 
and professed absolute inability to understand the 
few native words with which Sands and McCoy 
plied him. The Kanaka boy, who had lived long 
in the country, was more successful. To begin 
with, he knew what the piece of wood itself was. 
We explained that it was a“ message stick,” by 
means of which natives communicate with each 
other, sending it about the country by the hands 
of men such as its present bearer. 

The Kanaka boy had seen many such sticks, 
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and had got some knowledge of what the com- 
moner signs stood for. He examined this care- 
fully, and shook his head over it. Then he turned 
from McCoy, chaffering with the black over some 
reels of thread and a broken pair of scissors. He 
gave Arthur Sands a sign to follow him to a little 
distance. 

“No let black fellow tink me understand mes- 
sage stick,” he said significantly. 

“Do you under- 
stand it?” Ar- 
thur asked. 

“A bit7iohe 
said. “Them 
dots, they mean 
track back to 
camp— way we 
are going.” 

“Tndeed!” re- 
turned Arthur, 
instantly think- 
ing of Hansen’s 
suspicions, 

The shrewd 
Kanaka saw the 
change come 
over his face and 
laughed. 

“No danger 
for us,” he said. 
“Black fellows 
fear danger. See 
that linerunning 
about all over 

drawing? That 
warn black fel- 
low leaveall that 
part alone for 
while. See 
figure, manlying 
down ? Dat 
mean white 
man’s dead body. 
Black fellow 
fear go near; 
fear be blamed 
for kill — fear 
black fellow be hanged.” 

“ A white man’s dead body!” echoed Arthur. 
“On the way back to the camp, too!” 

“May be Massa Crowder,” said the Kanaka 
softly. “Big black dot mean water hole. Massa 
Crowder maybe turn from track to seek that, and 
go lose himself.” 

No further explanation whatever was to be had 
from the “black fellow.” Sands told McCoy what 
he had heard from the Kanaka, and they debated 
whether the aborigine should not be detained and 
impressed into their service to guide them to the 
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spot where the body lay. But while they were 
considering how this should be done, he gave 
them the slip and made off. They had not guarded 
against this, as they had his “ message stick” in 
their hands, and had not thought that he would 
leave without it. But as the Kanaka remarked,— 

“ He think something go wrong. He go off. He 
soon make other stick.” 

Hansen was for disregarding everything. In 
his opinion the 


Kanaka was 
simply lying. If 
not, then prob- 


ably he and the 
Indian and some 
band of abor- 
igines were all 
in league to en- 
tice the party oft 
the track, mur- 
der them, and 
bury their bodies 
where they 
would never be 
found. 

The Kanaka 
reiterated his 
tale. In his 
opinion, if they 
meant to go on 
this quest, they 
would reach the 
spot where they 
should diverge 
from the track at 
the end of the 
second day of 
their return jour- 
ney. Whenthey 
drew near the 
place, he pointed 
it out. Accord- 
ing to his belief, 
they would not 
have to diverge 
far; thedead man, 
whoever he was, 
had doubtless 
simply become bewildered, and had wandered 
round and round within a small circle, equally 
unable to find the water hole or to regain the 
track. The water hole itself was known to the 
Kanaka, who had once been there himself. 

Hansen grumbled a little, but could not resist 
the determination of the others, though he camped 
on the main track, where, keeping the Indian with 
him, he resolved to await them. By-and-by they 
lighted on the track of a booted foot going hither 
and thither in the sand. Following it, they had 
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to double again and again, as the wanderer had 
evidently done. At last, guided by the Kanaka, 
they made direct for the water hole, resolved to 
camp there for the night. Near it they lost all 
traces of the booted foot. It was clear that the 
wanderer had never reached what must have been 
his desired goal. 

With the earliest dawn they resumed their 
search. This time it was speedily brought to a 
close. It was 
still quite early, 
when beside a 
sand drift they 
came on the dead 
body of a man. 

The relentless 
powers of Nature 
had already 
worked their will 
on the remnant 
of poor mortal- 
ity. It was by 
little but the rent 
clothing that 
they could be 
sure they were 
looking on the 
last of Ben Crow- 
der! 

How came he 
there ? Could he 
have ignorantly 
wandered in the 
wrong direction ? 
Or why had he 
turned from his 
own party and 
set his face back 
to the settle- 
ments ? 

There could be 
no doubt that he 
had perished of 


thirst. There 
were traces 
which showed 


his end had been 
one of fevered 
madness. His boots were thrown afar, his shirt 
was in shreds. But, strangest of all, he seemed 
to have made some effort to dig a hole with his 
hands and to bury his jacket. It was half hidden 
in the sand. 

Nothing remained but the last sad duty of 
burying the dead out of sight. Leaving McCoy 
and Sands with the corpse, the Kanaka boy re- 
turned to the water hole, to bring a spade and a 
sheet from the stores. While they were alone 
the two men disentangled Crowder’s jacket and 
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freed it from the soil. 
which Sands knew well. 


It was an old garment 
He had seen Ben wear- 


ing it in the quiet old streets of Crover ! 


“Let us bury it with him,” he said: “it would 


serve no purpose to send that home with his other 
things.” 


observed McCoy. 


“But there are some articles in the pookéts. fs 
“We ought to look at them. 


Men often carry their chief treasures so.” 


— 


eer 


There was an empty flask, with no smell of 
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spirits about it. Ben had evidently hoped to keep 
it filled at water holes. There was a pencil, some 
string, a purse with a few coins in it, and last of 
all, wrapped in a red handkerchief, three small 
paper packets, neatly done up, and each marked on 
the outside with a different date. 

The dates were of three of the Sundays which 
had passed since the party had been engaged on 
its latest venture! One of these they carefully 
opened, 


(To be continued.) 





ZA Misstonaries’ Song of Trust. 


OD has given me a song, 
A song of trust; 
And I sing it all day long, 

For sing I must. 

Every hour it sweeter grows ; 

Keeps my soul in calm repose : 

Just how restful no one knows— 

But those who trust. 


I sing it on the mountain 
t In the light, 
Where the radiance of God’s sunshine 
Makes all bright. 


All my path seems plain and clear— 
Heavenly land seems very near, 
And I almost do appear 

To walk by sight. 


And I sing it in the valley 
Dark and low, 
When my heart is crushed with sorrow, 
Pain, and woe. 
Then the shadows flee away, 
Like the night when dawns the day. 
Trust in God brings light alway— 


I find it so. Tekkali, 1898. 








Ss BISHOP WESTCOTT’S COUNSEL 


A) Py OME WORDS” readers will all 
have heard of the invasion of the 

Day of Rest by Sunday newspapers. 
The great artisan and industrial 
classes are, above all others, affected 
by this movement. They will 
have to do the work. It is said, 
indeed, by the Editor of one of these 
Sunday papers—‘ All the work connected with 
the publication is done upon the Saturday.” But 
Prebendary Peploe has well replied in The News: 
—' There is a painful avoidance of the real matter 
at issue. I ask, is not.the paper itself printed on 
Sunday morning? What, too, of editorial and 
reporting work to the last moment, to give ‘ latest 
news?’ And what of the distributors, the 50,000 
news agents, and the 250,000 news boys in the 
streets of our large towns? What, too, of the 
work of editors, writers, reporters, compositors, 
and others, gathering fresh news all Sunday for 
the columns on Monday, hitherto filled mainly by 
Saturday’s news, prepared and set in type on 
Saturday night ?” 

_ Another correspondent, “A Worker,” also puts 


says:—‘I desire to thank you most 
Bee sour peueee protest against Sunday 








“Guard Dour Sundays.” 


AND “SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS.” 


of life, can possibly encourage this invasion of 
their ‘rights’ if they give the matter any con- 
sideration atall. Quite apart from the exhausting 
strain upon those who will have to do the work 
and sell the papers, it can only rob the readers 
themselves of their Day of Rest—rest of ménd, if 
not rest of body. 

“The workers who produce the papers may at 
first get the tempting bribe of more pay—but 
very soon those who have deprived them of Gop’s 
priceless Girr will further wrong them by re- 
quiring seven days’ work for six days’ pay. 
What, too, of their sons, who will be lured from 
the Sunday School by a few pence to sell their 
birthright to an English Sunday? Will any one 
compensate them for that? How, too, will those 
who buy these Sunday newspapers regard the 
purchase when their own Sundays are ending, 
and they are compelled to remember that they 
did their part in training the young not to ‘Hold 
fast by their Sundays’?” These are weighty 
considerations, and we hope they will reach those 
whom they deeply concern. 

But our present purpose is not simply to record 
a protest. We believe in “overcoming evil with 
good’’: and we may certainly all learn from these 
Sunday newspaper workers how important it is 
to be as earnest and active as they are—only in a 
nobler direction. We wish, then, to call special 
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attention to a practical proposal (details of which 
are given below), to circulate throughout the 
country a méllion copies of The News. If this pro- 
posal is adopted and carried out, the Sunday Ques- 
tion will at least be placed before a very large 
portion of the community, including, we hope, very 
many of the 15,000,000 of the population of our 
nominally Christian land who (as far as statistics 
can be arrived at) are at present outside public 
worship: and therefore utterly fail to appreciate, 
in its true character, God’s “ free Day” of Rest 
and Gladness—a Day for Home happiness, and 
for cultivating hallowed communion with “ the 
Author and Giver of every good gift.” 

We hope thoughtful and earnest consideration 
will be given by every one of our readers to this 
proposal. We see no way in which the invasion 
of the ‘‘Sunday newspapers” can be really met 
except by the Press. How else can we reach 
those who are never found in the House of Prayer? 
But the Press, as ‘God’s modern miracle,” sup- 
plies an instrumentality which, without great 
effort, and with comparatively little expense, can 
at once secure a national hearing for Christian 
truth. Meetings, however large, will not gather 
the right people. Books, too, and tracts, however 
useful, are also necessarily costly. 

The News, as a newspaper, will be the more 
readily welcomed because tt 7s a newspaper. The 
newspaper, in fact, is becoming the library of the 
people. very one reads it. A méllzon copies of 
The News, if they can be issued, will probably be 
read by ten or fifteen million readers. We hope 
to secure for this Special Number the ablest and 
best known writers of the age, and to present to 
every reader “ the gain of Sunday Rest,” from the 
physical, social, family: and religious points of 
view. If only the conviction of the “blessing” 
God has attached_to the Day can be fastened on 
the minds of the people—if they can be led to feel, 
in good and great George Herbert’s words, that— 





““On Sundays Heaven’s door stands ope, 
Blessings are plentiful and rife— 
More plentiful than hope,” 


we believe many hearts will be won, and a 
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Revival of “ True Religion ” will soon be realized 
in our land. 

There are many Christian patriots who are 
asking at the present crisis, Raikes’ question, 
“Can nothing be done?” Let each of us remem- 
ber Raikes’ answer to the question—‘God said, 
‘Try’: and I did try, and see what He hath 
wrought!” 

Already a wide-spread interest has been aroused 
in this proposed counter-effort. We might givea 
list of names that would fill pages: but we think 
one testimony will suffice—that of Dr. Westcott, the 
beloved and venerated Bishopof Durham. In send- 
ing “‘a word of most hearty good-wishes for the 
work,” to the Editor of The News, the Bishop says: 

“Tn every Confirmation Address I endeavour 
to press on all who hear me the simple counsel: 
‘Guard your Sundays.’ I believe that England 
owes her stability and greatness to the general 
observance of the Day of Rest, and the Study of 
Holy Scripture. The two are bound together, and 
exactly in proportion as we neglect one or the 
other we prepare our national ruin. In these 
times of restless excitement and engrossing busi- 
ness I do not see when we can reflect calmly on 
the greatest things—the things unseen and eternal 
—if tho quiet of Sunday, ‘the Day of the Rest of 
the Heart,’ is taken from us. 





We leave this impressive testimony without 
a word of comment. If our effort had only called 
forth this striking letter from one who not only 
holds a foremost position amongst our Bishops, 
but is revered throughout Europe as a most dis- 
tinguished scholar, and—still more—is known 
and loved by “workers” everywhere, we should 
be indeed thankful we had made it. May we 
never forget those words of counsel :— 

“Guarpb yYouR SUNDAYS, and Searcn HoLy 
SCRIPTURE.” 





ZA (Message to England. 
THE SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS: A COUNTER-MOVEMENT. 


‘© Sixty miles of shops are open for business on Sundays in London alone."’ 


E shall not think the less of Missions abroad after our C.M. Centenary if we now remember the almost equal need of a 
q Mission at home. ‘ Beginning at Jerusalem,”—beginning at home—is the Divine order of Missionary effort. 
The invasion of the Day of Rest by Sunday newspapers has been a sad introduction to our Centenary. The boasted 
success attending it really means fifteen millions of the population of our so-called Christian country “‘ outside public worship.” 


very Christian patriot is asking “Can nothing be done?” 


In reply, we have planned a counter-movement, which we trust 


may place the Sunda Quesion, as one of the secrets of our National greatness and Home happiness, before the millions of 


our home brethren who have yet to learn to appreciate 


“The Day most calin, most bright, The first and best of days!” 
We hope, by issuing A MILLION EDITION OF *“*THE NEWS,” to pliuco -before at least 10,000,000 OF THE 
POPULATION “the gain of Sunday rest,” from the physical, social, family, and religious points of view. 
If every reader of Home Words will at once aid this movement by ordering copies of the Special Number of The News from any 
local Bookseller, or from Hlome Words Office, 7, Paternoster Square, London, E.C., we shall then, for once, and we hope continuously, 


secure “@ National Hearing for Christian Truth.” 
The Press is “‘God’s Modern Miracle.” 
as the Sunday newspapers—and prayerful as well. 


Let us use it- and ask His blessing upon our effort. Weneed to be as earnest and active 
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OES Mr. Mar- 
coni need any 
introduction 
to my readers? 

Surely not. Three 
years ago he came to 

England, a young man—scarcely more than a boy— 

with a wonderful instrument, which could talk 

through stone walls, or send a whisper over half a 

county. So said Rumour and Gossip, and half a 

dozen other wireless telegraph boys whom we know 

only too well. They are not too accurate, those same 


urchins, and, to tell the truth, they have done a 
deal of harm in their time. 


by them, my friends. 


A great many people laughed at the bare notion of 
Marconi’s “imperence,” as Mrs. Brown would say. 
What right had he to teach his grandmother, the 
General Post Office, to suck news from the ends of 
the earth? Still these doubters came to see Marconi’s 
experiments. A large hall was hired, and the young 
Italian set up an instrument, remotely resembling 
dumb-bells slung on gallows (see illustration) at the 
platform end of the room, while a plain box of un- 


known contents, to which were attached two strips 
of metal, was placed in the gallery. 
ready. 

What did he pretend he could do? Ring a bell in 
the gallery; send a message to the gallery. How? 
By means of the queer dumb-bell apparatus. He was 
as good as his word. 

“From the two bells at the end of this rod,” he 
explained, “electrical waves are thrown off from my 
battery into space, and roll onwards till they reach 
the receiver in the gallery.” They did not take long 
to roll. Instantaneously the bell rang; the message 
passed like a flash. Marconi had gained his first 
triumph. 

Then the papers began to talk of other inventors 
who had done similar feats, but it was admitted that 
the Italian had immensely improved upon former 


Don’t send your news 


Marconi was 
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OR BY WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


”? 
BY CAPTAIN MAYNARD, AUTHOR OF “TIGHTER TIAN AIR. 


work. Later, they began to get enthusiastic. Mar- 
coni gave an exhibition at Salisbury, and commun 
cations were sent between two points seven miles 
apart. 
How was it done? It is not very easy to explain, 
for even Marconi himself can tell you next to 
nothing about his substitute for wires. He does not 
know how his messages are carried; he only knows 
that they are. 


A strange kind of invention, you 
say. 


Let me try to put you on the right track. 
The other day I was out for a walk in the country, 


and came across what we down South know as 4 





Photo by H. 8S. Mexpetssoux) 
BIGNOR MARCONI, TO-DAY, 
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dew-pond—simply a large, round concrete basin sunk 
in the grassy downs. Ona windless day the pond is 
like glass. Throw a stone into the waterclose to the 
edge. Away travel the ripples in ever-widening 
circles, till they lap the furthest limit of the pond. 
You have sent a wireless message across. 

Now it has long been known that we live ina 
marvellous ocean which the wind never ruffles. We 
cannot see it; we only know that it exists. How? 
Possibly some scientist threw a stone into the ocean, 
and was astonished to find that a delicate instru- 
ment recorded the fact. He tried it again and 
again, with the same result. The ocean was not 
exactly air, or atmosphere. You can shut out air, 
but you cannot shut out the ocean; its waters, so to 
speak, pass through everything —a brick wall, a 
glass case, even the solid world itself. That strange 
ocean which flows round us, aye, and through us, we 
call the ether. But how can you throw a stone into 
the ocean? It was discovered partly by accident. 

In 1837, between Euston Square and Camden Town, 
a distance of about a mile anda half, the first tele- 
gram was sent over the wires. Did the inventor 
himself, Professor Wheatstone, know why it was 
that the unseen electric fluid fled round and round 
his circuit at terrific speed? Did he know how old 
Mother Earth acted as part of the circuit, the wires 
being the other half? 

Marconi and others discovered within recent years 
that not only would wires and Mother Earth carry 
the electrical influence, but also that unknown ocean 
of ether. Only you needed exceedingly delicate 
instruments to catch the ripples. From the two 
knobs of the dumb-bell the electrical disturbance 








SIGNOR MARCONI AND HIS INVENTION 1N 1896. 








falls, as it were, into the ocean, and instantaneously 
the effect is felt miles away. How many miles away 
we don’t yet know, and perhaps we never shall, for 
we may not be able to form a sufficiently sensitive 
receiver. This is not so marvellous as it may seem. 
There is a scientist in the Isle of Wight who can 
feel—or rather his instruments can—when there is 
an earthquake in Japan. His instrument registers 
the tremor of the earth. 

So Marconi’s receiver registers the tremor in the 
ocean of ether. 

I need not try to explain the beautiful delicacy of 
Marconi’s receiver ; how the ripple in the ether serves 
to make certain minute particles join in line, and 
connect an electrical circuit within that plain-look- 
ing black box. Let me pass on to recent results. 
This spring, Marconi has followed up his successful 
experiments between Bournemouth and the Isle of 
Wight by placing the Goodwins and the South Fore- 
land Lightship in direct communication, and “ tele- 
graphing” without wires across the Channel. His 
apparatus, with the exception of a flagstaff and 150 
feet of vertical wire, “ he can place on a small kitchen 
table, the appliances costing not more than £100 in 
all, for sending messages across thirty or even a 
hundred miles of channel.” In all weathers, by 
night and day, the messages go at a speed of 
from twelve to eighteen words a minute, these being 
printed in the Morse code of dots and dashes on the 
usual slips of paper. Paris is to be joined to London 
by wireless telegraphy, and even. London and New 
York. Many costly telegraph cables will no longer 
be necessary, and loss of life and property through 
shipwreck may be considerably reduced. 
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VI.—EGYPT AND THE 
SOUDAN. 


HE Garden of Eden—an 
outpost of our Church! 
The very suggestion seems 
like some dream of the en- 
thusiast. The birthplace of 
the human race—why, it 
may be urged, we do not 
know with certainty where 
it is; andeven if we accept 
the theory that the vast 
African Continent contains the “ garden of the four 
rivers,’ how can we hope that to Great Britain 
will fall that special parcel of land? Yet there is 
much which promises a realisation of the dream, if 
dream it is. Should it come true, what a beautiful 
meaning we can read in the Bible narrative of the 
planting of the garden: “And a river went out of 
Eden to water the garden; and from thence it was 
parted, and became into four heads.” May the 
river of the Water of Life flow out from Eden to the 
millions of Mussulman tribes who now live within 
our sphere of influence. 

Could we select a more thrillingly interesting post 
for missionary work than the land of the Garden of 
Eden? ‘There are, at least, two possible sites which 
have been discovered by recent explorers. Mr. H. 
W. Seton-Carr warmly upholds the claims of Somali- 
land, where he found a spot which, he says, “ bears 
out, in a wonderful way, the description given in the 
book of Genesis.’’ Others have pointed to the fertile 
Bahr el Ghazal. All that we know is that scientists 
have declared that the flint implements of Northern 
Africa, and specially of Somaliland, are exceedingly 
ancient; and that no other por- 
tion of the surface of the globe 
so closely answers to the geo- 
graphical details we possess in 
the first book of the Bible. 

It will not be easy for our 
missionaries to “ go forward” in 
our newly acquired protectorate. 
Some years may elapse before 
a Missionary Church can be 
founded, and even from such a 
centre it will be hard to influ- 
ence the millions of Mussulman 
race in the Soudan and beyond. 

At the present moment mis- 








BY R. STUART WRIGHT, 
AUTHOR OF “ EGYPTIAN 
IDYLLS.” 


sionary enterprise is held 
back by order of the Sirdar; 
but we have every reason to 
believe that this is only a pre- 
cautionary measure. Leave 
to work among the tribes 
would be given if it were 
considered safe. An immedi- 
ate attempt to Christianize 
these Arabs “ would,” in the 
words of an authority, “at once set a spark to the 
religious fury of all Mussulmans, and an explosion 
would occur, the effects of which would be most 
harmful to the stability of the British protectorate 
over Mussulman Africa.” But quite independently 
of such a risk we believe it is not the best method of 
winning a hearing for the Gospel to follow up the 
sword witha new religion. Let the natural animosity 
die down, and our opportunity will be given. 
That is the opinion of one who has worked among 
the Soudanese. ‘Much as I should like to be able 
to give you a different answer,” he said to me, “I 
cannot disguise the fact that the door is not open as 
yet. When it does open, in God’s good time, I be- 
lieve there will be showers of blessing. Now that 
the people are freed from the raids of the Dervishes, 
and need no longer fear slavery and torture, they 
will be ready to listen to those who have proved 


themselves liberators. But the responsibility is 
heavy.” 
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‘You mean there are so many for us to reach? 
I asked. 


“No,” he answered at once. “I was thinking of 





A NILE STEAMER, 
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the influence exerted by traders. As you know, Grecks, 
even to-day, penetrate far into the interior, bringing with 
themcivilization, but not Christianity. Butif the schools 
of Khartoum are to teach everything but duty towards 
God and man, I am convinced that the Arabs will copy 
the business cheating and trickery which they see carried 
on by European merchants. I am speaking from ex- 
perience when I say that the tribes which have come 
under our rule are far in advance of the natives of 
Central and Southern Africa. They understand how to 
sovern; they are hospitable; they are anxious to learn, 
and therefore willing to listen. Such is the Zandeh 
tribe, for example. They are a small nation with a high 
regard for justice and good faith. As has been pointed 
out more than once, there are among them men with blue 
eyes and fair complexion, which seems to argue a pre- 
vious connection with Westerners.” 

Lastly, a word or two in explanation of the illustra- 
tions which accompany this article. In the heading we 
have a striking photograph of the Egyptian mother and 
her child. Note how closely veiled is the former; she 
lives a lonely life, shut out from what we know as social 
intercourse. When she travels across the desert she is 
even more carefully hidden: for on the camel which 
carries her, and perhaps her two children, is erected a 
curious kind of tent, provided with cushions, on which 
she reclines. I am glad to say that in Alexandria and 
Cairo the Mohammedan mothers are beginning to take 
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AN EGYPTIAN DONKEY-DRIVER. 


great interest in the Christian teach- 
ing of their children in the schools, 
and many of them have learnt texts 
and hymns from the lips of their 
daughters. They have even been in- 
duced to come and see magic-Jantern 
exhibitions illustrating the Gospel 
story. 

Next we have atypical Nile steamer. 
Every year during this month (June) 
the great river begins to rise, until, 
three months later, 1t completely floods 
the surrounding country, swamping 
fields and hiding the islands under its 
muddy waves. Were the river to fail 
to rise to a certain height, famine 
would be the inevitable result, while 
should it exceed the limit, whole vil- 
lages would be swept away. Happily 
the waters rarely pass the bounds, 
which have been the same for cen- 
turies, and so regular are the rise and 
fall that the inundation can be fixed 
exactly, though the cause exists at 
least 2,000 miles away. The land, it 
must be remembered, is rainless, and 
but for the overflow of the Nile the 
soil would be entirely barren. The re- 
maining pictures speak for themselves. 





BY MRS. GARNETT, — 
AUTHOR OF “LITTLE RAINBOW,” ETC., ETC, 


CHAPTER I. 


THE FISHER-FOLK, 


HE fishing village of Sutton-Gullscane 
is built of grey stone and roofed with 
grey slates. The houses are darkened 
or bleached, according to their position, 
by the salt breezes from the Northern 

Ocean. The cottages are packed back against the 
sides of a gully, which steeply descends to the 
grey sea. The monotony of colouring is broken 
here and there by a tall red chimney, by many 
patches of cloud shadow, and by lines of crisp, 
silvery foam on the waters. 

On this morning—now some years ago—the sun 
shone, and its rays were caught and reflected on 
the cottage windows, which winked and twinkled 
cheerfully, and on the autumn flowers in the few 
patches of garden. 

[en in sea boots, blue jerseys and sou’-westers, 
carrying masses of nets and bags, balancing bas- 
kets of bait on their heads, were making their 
way to the beach, where a score or more of 
“three-man” cobbles were drawn up; farther out, 
four “seven-man” boats were seen riding on the 
waters. Once there was a fleet of them; but now 
the fishermen were too poor to replace them, as 
they wore out or were wrecked. Women as well 
a3 men were helping to push the cobbles out, 
while others, with little ones clinging to their 
skirts, stood watching them, knitting swiftly as 
they did so. 

**T’ve see t? day when twice as many boats as 
yon would put to say on a morn like this.” 

‘The remark provoked no rejoinder—the fact was 
too well known. 

** Sutton-Gullscane isn’t what it was—there’s a 
sight o’ empty houses about,” the voice pursued, 

** No, Grace,” broke in another speaker; ‘it fair 
goes to my heart to see t’ cold hearths and empty 
winders, and to know your flesh and blood are 
addeling their sup and bite, working in a big 
dirty place like Millboro’, when their hearts are 
at home here; and if they do come to see one, wi’ 
their pale faces and all t’ life out o’ their ee’n, it’s 
just miserable. All our fore elders iived on here, 

and anywhere else is nobbuta foreign land. ‘T’ 

say is there as good as ivver, and we can’t get a 

living out o’ it, and for why ?” 

‘¢ Well, it’s these here steam-trawlers ; if law 
was made fcr t’ poor instead o’ rich, there would 
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be one to stop ’em. 
: - ’ ”? 
and fairly trail t’ ocean. 
‘ . . . w79 - 
“Tt’s not t’ Lord,” put in Delia’s stern voice, 


They sweep up all there is, 


“it’s t? devil. Rich men put these trawlers on t’ 
say, and they mak’ fortunes out o’ our starving. 
They beat even t’ big boats.” 

And as though she could not bear the double 
companionship of her bitter thoughts and her 
neighbour’s, she turned away and climbed the 
rough steps to her cottage. 

“Ah, Delia feels it!” remarked Grace. 

“Yes, yes; poor Jim and her eldest lad both 
lost t’ same night and t’ cobble too.” 

“See, honey! there are Sam’l and Dave wi’ tl’ 
new nets for t’ Bride of the Cove. God bless you!” 
called out the women. 

“ Five of ’em partners, and every one not paid a 
penny less than £50, and it’s been so hard to scrat 
together,” remarked Mrs. David as she joined the 
group, after helping the nets into the small boat, 
in which her husband and his six companions 
were going out to one of the large cobbles. ‘It’s 
a deal to venture!” 

“Ah! and then there’s t’ worth of t’ boat, 
near five hundred, and the wages of four chaps to 
help; it’s all our heritage; but a big boat’s our 
only chance!”’ 


**So it is! but t’ say is t’ Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof.” 

So spoke an old woman, with silvery hair hid- 
den under a print hood, worn like her neighbours, 
so tilted on her head as to shade her steadfast 
grey eyes. Her toilsome, weather-beaten face had 
on it a look of settled peace. 

The other women assented, and so the group 
broke up. 

The cobbles were running out before a fair 
wind, and some of the brown sails had already 
disappeared, when on the deserted beach another 
group appeared—a lady holding up her long, 
black dress, two girls in serge frocks, and two 
young men in flannels. They boarded a pleasure 
boat from the rocks, and she vanished over the 
ridges of foam which barred the entrance of the 
Cove. 

Old Bathsheba, as she pegged her washed quilt 
on her drying line, called across the street to her 
neighbour,— 

* Delia, yon’s a good sect.” 


BUSINESS FIRST; OR, THE LIFE THAT IS HIGHER. 


P Delia shaded her dark eyes with her hand. 

Ah! so she’s comed!” 

“Yes, and the young ladies and Master Reg- 
gie (bless him!) too, and another gentleman. I 
shouldn’t wonder if he’s after Miss May; bless 
her bonny face.” 

‘Handsome is that handsome does. I say Miss 
Hannah’s worth two o’ Miss May, tho’ she is 
more fancy to look at.” 

“ But, yer see, gentlemen aren’t like working 
men; they don’t want them to kill themselves wi’ 
toil, but to be like t’ flowers that toil not, neither 
do they spin; pleasant, like bits of posies, to mak’ 
home bonnie,’ and Bathsheba looked lovingly at 
her few nasturtiums and three tall sunflowers. 

Delia gave a contemptuous glance at her 
neighbour’s wee garden. 

“Aye, these 
gentry’s full of 
fancies. I’dadeal 
sooner ha’ rose- 
mary andsouthern 
wood in my bor- 
ders, than bits o’ 


yaller nastur- 
tiums; soft 
things!” 


“Well, you see, 
Delia,” said Bath- 
sheba, “one canna 
mak’ pickles of 
em.” 

“ Aye, they may 
be useful, though 
not much to crack 
on. But you know 
what I mean; if 
’d my will, I'd 
like to see all the 
fine folk that live 
at ease, as the 
song says, pickled 
With affliction ; 
may be then they 
would be some 
one’s meat; ow, 
as the Book says, 
all they are fit for 
is to be cast out, 
and trodden under 
foot of man.” 

“Nay! Nay!” said Bathsheba quickly, “the 
Book says that of professors—not of possessors. 
Mrs. Conybere is a possessor if ivver there was 
one; where should we all be in winter, but for 
her knitting club? I’ll be bound she has plenty 
of toil getting all our things sold.” 1 

“T’m saying nothing agin that,” said Delia. 
“Mrs. Conybere zs good, but look yer at Lady 
Vane; isshearight one? Wouldn't itdo hera 
sight o’ benefit to suffer like we folks have to? 
Maria says (and she’s one of the kitchen-maids) 
she begins with tea in bed of a morning, and she’s 
at it till nine at night, eating and drinking—and 
scores of us here, not a mile off, never knowing all 
winter throuch, what it feels like to be once right 
filled. Wouldn’t you, Bathsheba, with all your 
religion, if you’d the chance, make a right good 


« Another group appeared.” 
: eS —Page 124. 
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meal for yourself and your old man, who’s all 
crumpled up with rheumatics, off her?” 

** No, I wouldn’t,” said Bathsheba steadfastly. 

You wouldn’t!” 

‘*No! my Lord’s promised He'll see my bread 
sure ; and if He’s so hard up, He can’t give it, I'll 
not crumble at Him.” 

There was a quiver in the old woman’s yoice as 
she ended and entered her house. Delia, many 
years her junior, gazed fiercely towards the dark 
blue belt of distant trees, which hid the Hall from 
sight. 

“ Wait, my lady! there’s a reckoning day com- 
ing; that’s t’ comfort of religion.” 

And Delia turned and toiled up the steep and 
rugged road out of the village, and so reached the 
patch of sandy waste land cultivated by her as her 

garden. 


CHAPTER II. 
TWO SIDES OF LIFE. 


“An!” said Lady 
Vane, “ perhaps 
so; but I really 
know nothing 
about these kind 
of things.” 

Lady Vane was 
a very handsome 
woman. She 

shared her coffee 

and looked up 
with a charming 
' smileat Mrs.Cony- 
bere, who. stood 
on the hearth-rug 
and gazed thought- 
fully into the fire. 
“But it is so 
very hard,” replied 

Mrs. Cony bere. 

“Yes; but why 
distress yourself 

about what is im- 

possible, I suppose, 

for any one to 
remedy ? No one 
can preventstorms 
at sea. It is bad 
enourch to hear the 

moaning noise, I 
assure you. I can hardly sleep on such nights! 
Why make one’s self wretched imagining horrors?” 

“ But,” said Mrs. Cony bere eagerly, “if the mere 
recital of one little incident is depressing to you, 
think, Victoria, what it must be to endure a life 
in which such sorrows face you constantly—a life 
of hunger and pain, in which a woman is com- 
pelled to see her dearest share.” 

Lady Vane looked up steadily with cold dis- 
pleasure. 

“T think it is not nice of you to force theso 


quixotic whims upon me.” 

A silence fell between the two. Mrs. Conybere 
was struggling to suppress a bitter retort. Lady 
Vane did not feel deeply, and was always amiable; 
sgh a little laugh she recovered herself and 
said,— 
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“The Colonel looked crilically at the young man.”—Page 136. 


“How absurd you are, May! Always the old 
May—you are always full of miseries. Dear, pray 
do be happy; and I positively refuse to bs made 
wretched to gratify you. Here are the gentle- 
men.” 

“Well, Mrs. Conybere, so you have returned ?” 
said a pleasant voice; ‘“ to every one’s delight, we 
assure you; and your girls are more charming, 
possible, than ever.” 

*“Tam afraid, Colonel Carruthers, you are preju- 
diced in our favour, but I do certainly think they 
look well; and what do you say of my boy?” 

The Colonel looked critically at the young man. 

“I like to have a good look, you see,” he said. 
**How exactly he is like his father! Of course 
you have been into the village? and I hope you 
found all your protégés flourishing ?” 

“Not very much so. These steam-trawlers are 
ruining the cobble owners. The village will dis- 
appear, if something is not done to ward olf abso- 
lute starvation; many families have had to leave 
their homes and migrate to Millboro’. Oh, Colonel 
Carruthers, you area Member; won’t you do some- 
thing? Could not the trawlers be prevented com- 
ing in near shore? Could not compensation be 
given, when steamers or other vessels destroy whole 
sets of nets?” 

“My dear lady, I know how hard it is, and 
grieve to see such a fine race of men being exter- 
minated. Something certainly ought to be done. 
There ought to be a fisherman’s champion, a second 
Plimsoll.” | 

“And cannot you be he? You will take up their 
cause in Parliament, will you not?” 

“Thanks for the compliment, but though backed 
by such a pleading face, I beg to decline. To 
champion a cause means at least a dozen years of 
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hard work; and one is too old for that. 
Besides, unhappily, I represent a fishing 
town, and my supporters are the very men 
who own the trawlers, and invest their 
capital in demolishing the fishermen. It 
is so all over; the many little farms are 
absorbed into the few large ones,—indi- 
vidual traders into companies. If I stood 
up for fishermen, I should lose my seat. 
We live by yotes, not conscience, at West- 
minster.” 

“Tn other words,” said Mrs. Conybere 
solemnly, ‘‘you work there for the in- 
terests of those who have most votes.” 

“ Just so,” laughed the Colonel; “self- 
preservation is the first law of nature.” 

* But think of these poor people, honest, 
brave, content with so very little, loving 
the sea and the fresh breezes, forced away 
from all they care for, or remaining to 
starve.” 

“T know, I know, and it is shameful, 
but it is the way of the world—scrape a 
pile together anyhow, only get it. Ivery 
man can justify practices which make him 
a rich man, no matter what others sufler 
thereby. In England money can produce 
anything.” 

And, with a good-natured smile, the 
Colonel rose and left her. 

* Mother, I want you to know what a 
real good chap Faber is,’ said Reggie, 
coming across and taking his seat on the couch 
by her side. ‘He is in the Varsity eleven, and 


splendid all round at athletics. He has a good 
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““« There is : 7 
a gale blowing up.’” - 
—Page 137. 
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head on his shoulders too, is rich, and has a fine 
position. But, mater,” added the young man, 
dropping his voice to almost a whisper, “he has 
not had such a mother as we have.” 

“Ts that all he needs? Does he know the great 
secret ? ”’ 

Reggie moved uneasily. 

“Mater, one does not like discussing another 
fellow—it feels so disloyal. Faber is miles ahead of 
me. One can’tsomehow speak straight toaman like 
him. I think it’s the only thing he does not know. 

“My boy, words are difficult, but you remember 
that line in ‘ John Inglesant,’ ‘He who feels the 
touch of Christ in his palm, cannot easily sin.’ It 
1S a secret worth sharing, this knowledge of salva- 
tion, and of the indwelling power of the Holy Spirit.” 

“TIT would if I could,’ said young Conybere 
sadly. ‘Some day it will be easier to speak; acts 
come before words; and by this shall all men 
know,—‘ If ye do My commandments.’ ” 

Hardly had her son left her, when Mrs. Conybere 
was to receive another confidence. Her face in- 
vited them, and she was trusted and relied upon 
by most people she met. 

Mr, Faber came to her. 


“May I sit here, Mrs. Conybere? One has heard 
so much incidentally from Con yonder, about his 
mother and sisters, that one felt it a great compli- 
ment to be invited down to make their acquaint- 
ance.’ 

* And Reggie has spoken so often of you, we do 
not feel we are receiving a stranger. And you 
will do mea favour by spending as long as you can 
spare with us. You will drag my son from his 
reading; he should not read in the vacations.” 

‘No, indeed. You’ye no idea, Mrs. Conybere, 
how he saps at Cambridge, and yet he’s the most 
popular fellow in Trinity. He’s so cheery and 
bright, and he’s good, too—has Mission Services 
and all that. No one can doubt he’s the real sort. 
He’! put himself out no end to do a kindness.” 
eee, son greatly values your friendship, Mr. 

“aber.” 

Faber turned red with pleasure. 

“There’s a gale blowing up,” said Reginald 
Conybere, as the young men stood a moment at 
the door,.before following the ladies into the old 
house, which in all their wanderings they thought 
of as “homee.” “See those dark, far-off lines ? 


they are rising. Come in, Faber.” 


(To be continued.) 





Che Storp of England’s Church. 


BY TIE REY. CHARLES BULLOCK, B.D., EDITOR OF “THE FIRESIDE,” ETC. 
ll. THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 


some term it éhe turning-point, of al] English 

history. It was “the daring act of a bold, 

strong man”; and whilst greatly helped by 
the Pope in securing the kingdom, William no sooner 
felt the crown was his own, than he manifested his 
“masterful spirit” in resisting, to some extent, at 
least, the advancing Papal claim of supremacy. 

The errors of Rome in doctrine and ceremonies he 
accepted and promoted. Personally, he may at first 
have been, like Gallio, indifferent to “these things”: 
but policy taught him the prudence of thus far re- 
taining the Papal friendship. Hence he accepted “a 
cross-embroidered banner,” sent by the Pope, at his 
coronation; and in a very short time, although 
reserving to himself his Royal independence, the 
Conqueror became really “a Pope’s man.” 

Normans and Italians were appointed to all vacant 
bishoprics. In less than five years only one Anglo- 
Saxon bishop was to be found in England. Of course 
Roman errors crept on apace—especially Hilde- 
brand’s doctrine of transubstantiation in the mass, 
and the doctrine of celibacy in the priesthood. Lan- 
franc, the Archbishop of Canterbury, a man of 
remarkable powers, was thoroughly Roman in his 
views—“ the Hildebrand of the British Isles.” He 
was even called “the Pope of England ” (Freeman’s 
Norman Conquest, iv. 347-349). Celibacy was now en- 
forced by him: although many of the clergy resisted. 
But there was no promotion in the Church without 
it: and presently there could be noordination! The 
immense power thus given to the Pope, detaching 
the priests from all socialand family, as well as loyal 
relations, rapidly told in favour of Rome's supre- 
macy. Add to this the dogma of Transubstantiation, 


T= Norman Conquest was a turning-point, 


and all it involved as to the almost Divine power of the 
priesthood, and the advance of Rome was a sure result. 

But William at length discovered that he was 
dealing with a sword that cut both ways. Roman 
sacerdotalism was rapidly preparing the way for 
Papal dictatorship, and the subjection of kingly and 
national rights. Hildebrand’s claim to Divine 
authority over kings and kingdoms, the power to 
depose even emperors and absolve their subjects from 
their allegiance, the right to “ judge all men while he 
himself is t6 be judged of none” (Buller’s Eccles. Hist., 
ii. 26), became a Papal position held more or less by 
the English bishops. William was roused by the 
threatening peril: and when Hildebrand sent a 
demand for “ Peter’s Pence,” and a profession of sub- 
mission by the king, the Conqueror’s reply was short 
and decisive. He would pay the money, but he 
would not yield the crown to any Ecclesiastical or 
foreign power. England should have one head, and 
one head only: and no edicts (or bulls) should be 
received from Rome until the king had first seen 
them (/reeman, iv. 438). 

How far the Conqueror, in this firm utterance, 
had clear views even of the Royal supremacy and its 
limitations, as we now happily recognise it and enjoy 
it under our doubly Royal Queen, we cannot say. 
We do not suppose he was a man of high religious 
tone. He no doubt loved power, as most men love 
it. But he was thus far a true king and patriot, in 
that he would give place to no autocratic invasion 
of his kingly authority by the Pope of Rome, And 
in the good Providence of God he thus gave expres- 
sion to national rights which ultimately, after a 
season of darkness and even subjection, were restored 
to our Church, and to the State, at the Reformation. 
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< Some WBumours of our Grish Parish.” 


BY LINA ORMAN COOPER, AUTHOR OF “THE GLORIOUS DREAMER,” “ WE WIVES,” BTC., ETC. 





















their possessors wear spectacles of wisdom, and see a beatific 
vision even in the potato patch. 

‘“T am so lonely, John,” quoth a maiden to one of these open- 
eyed men one day. 

‘Lonely is it, Miss Dorothy ?” was the answer, in a tone of 
surprise. ‘“ Lonely is it? With the bees bumming round yez, 
an’ the chuckeys clucking, an’ the flowers blowin’ all over 
their faces, the darlins! an’ the good God above us all! Sure 
Miss Dorothy darlint! ’tisn’t lonely any one could be.” 


And sure enough from that hour the young girl was never 
solitary. 


‘For Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 
Saying, * Here is a story-book 
Thy Father has written for thee. 
Come, wander with me,’ she said, 
‘Into regions yet untrod, 
And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.’” 


This is the bright attractive side of life in Tér-na- 
nog. But we must hasten on to the humorous. 

One day the Vicar’s visit was paid to Biddy Colgan, 
living up Whitestairs, just under the Robbers’ Cave. 
Biddy was reputed to have acure for the “neuralgy.” 
In reply to her clergyman’s question as to whether 
she possessed such a recipe, she modestly replied, 
‘I believe, your reverence, that between myself and 

God Almighty we cured John Kenny last autumn.” 
You will perceive Biddy credited herself with 

the primary move in this action. 
A certain man in our parish has “a nice reticence 

in speech,” which occasionally degenerates into a 

stammer. What better way could his habit of 

slowly muttering his words be explained than— 
‘‘Tt’s a quare sort of a way Martin talks. It’sas 
if he took the words out of his mouth and looked 
at them before he gives them to yez.” 
** With the bees bumming round yez, and the chuckeys clucking.” ‘‘How are you to-day, Mrs. Dempey ?” was the 
question addressed sympathetically to the greatest 
HE average Saxon has little idea of the bright- grumbler in Tallyhinch. 
ness and humour which enlightens every “Ah! very, very bad! but the doctor—God bless 
* thing and every duty in Ireland. Well him—is after givin’ me a description, an’ if it don’t 
may this Emerald Land, set in its silver cure me he’ll describe me agen.” 
settings of breakers and spray, be called Tér-na- With an unmoved face proceeded Mr. Archdeacon 
nog, or the Country of the Young. Graceful retort (for we learn to compose our countenances in an 
and quick repartee illumines life with brilliant Irish parish) :— 
flashes of wit. Englishmen come over to Ireland “ What is the matter with you, Mrs. Dempey ?” 
anxious to gather pearls and diamonds, which are “Shure ‘tis the desgestion—like a hive of bees 
said to fall from Celtic mouths. But it needs tolive  a-buzzin’ an’ a-buzzin’ in my buzzum!” 
in their midst to know how the garment of every- “Ts it always the same?” inquired the Vicar, his 
day existence can be broidered and beautified with eyes twinkling and the corner of his mouth curling 
imagination. with a not-to-be-suppressed smile. 

Our parish is a wedge-shaped one, bounded by a “Nay! not at all, your reverence. ’Tis often like 
sandy seaboard, and hemmed in with gently rolling a load ov bricks a-poundin’ an’ a-poundin’—that’s 
hills. It covers many miles of peat land, acres of when the bees aint a-buzzin’.” 
golden gorse, and fields of silky bog cotton. Here For a “possession” such as this I fear even a dis- 
and there tiny cottages are dumped down, usually pensary doctor’s “description” could do but little! 
reached by narrow lanes called “boreens,” and flanked Long continued absence from the Emerald Land does 
by heaps of manure. Nothing can seem more squalid not destroy this innate fund of quaint expression. 
and miserable than some of these Irish homes. Yet One lad, who had been brought as a bare-legged 
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gossoon, with a Connemara pony, was taken out west 
by his indulgent master. The Vicar went towards 
the Rockies one well-earned holiday, and in Calgary 
livery stables came across his old parishioner. 

“So you’ve left Mr. Villiers, Larry?” he said, 
shaking hands with the spruce “hired boy.” ‘ What 
is he doing nowadays?” 

** He’s drivin’ the mail coach, your honour.” 

“ Does he run the mail himself?” 

“Oh no, sir! He have got an antidote,” was the 
quick response, andthe Vicarsmiled. For the wrong 
word in the wrong place recalled his own dear Emer- 
ald habitation with a flash. Soon afterwards wed- 
ding cards with a silver edge came to our Irish 
parish, announcing the marriage of Larry of Cork to 
a well-to-do, well educated woman. 

On his return from Canada the Archdeacon visited 
a “ bhoy ” of eighty, who lived as a “ bachelor man” 
all his life. 

“An’ your reverence never got married there?” 
was the first question put rather suspiciously to his 
smooth-faced, white-haired parson. ‘ Never once! 
Bob—I’ll give my word of honour,” replied the visitor. 

Old Bob lifted his arms thankfully, “ And hadn’t 
your reverence great luck that ye didn’t get yourself 
implicated with a family?” was his cordial comment 
as he shook congratulatory hands with the clergy- 
man. 

After this fashion is parochial work made delight- 
fulin the Country of the Young. The cheerfulness 


which can continually recall the fact, “’Tis the 
will of God,” whether in the matter of “ dear grey 
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“Nothing can seem more squalid and miserable than some 
of these Irish homes. Yet——"—Page 13S. 
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rain” or the virulent pestilence, greatly helps in the 
battle of life. It turns a downpour into a “ nice soft 
day, thank God,” and the grievous murrain into a 
“ visitation.” 

Any one attempting to delineate the Celt, without 
giving due prominence to his confiding trust and 
confidence, though too often, alas, misplaced in super- 
stitious errors and fancies, is omitting the largest 
and most beautiful part of the national character. 
There is, of course, the darker side, in the meaning- 
less use of the Name of God in ordinary talk, and 
the credulity which leads the uneducated to believe 
in the follies of superstition, involved not only in the 
teaching of Rome, but in the perversion of natural 
mysteries. The people in our parish really believe 
in “ Leprechanns” or little people: to visit the wizened 
witch doctor to have the “dead hand” exorcised 
from bewitched butter,and to hunt a mythical hare 
as often as living red game. 

A case taken from a county court report of police 
proceedings in Ballyhinch may fitly close this ac- 
count of some humours of our Irish parish. 

Scene—A police court. Prisoner—A bibulous person- 
age. Prosecutor—A well known dignitary, appearing 
on behalf of the Church of Ireland Temperance 
Society. 

“ And, you, Mister Dane, you were in the public 
house ?”’ came the first question. 

“JT was, sir,” confessed the unwilling and guilty 
culprit. 

“And, may I ask, Mr. Dane, did you take any- 
thing in there?” 

“T did, sir.” 

Great  sensa- 
tion in court. 

“Oh! you did, 
Mr. Dane, did 
you? And may 
Task, Mr. Dane” 
—with a strong 
and decisive 
accent — “ what 
you took, sir ? 

“J took a 
chair, sir,” an- 
swered the 
quick - witted 
witness. “And 
further than 
that, I took 
notes, sir; and 
here they are, 
sir.” Amidst a 
roar of applause, 
the notes were 
handed up and 
the prisoner 
committed. 

But to know 
the humours of 
the Irish one 
must have lived 
in Ireland. 
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Wow to Dribe a Pair. 
A TALK WITH YOUNG MEN. 
BY THE RIGHT REY. S. THORNTON, D.D., LORD BISHOP OF BALLARAT. 





Il. 


REAT is the nonsense some people talk in 

the hearing of the young, about 
™” the advantage of “getting the wild 
oats sown.” No doubt a good crop 
of wild oats serves to show that the 
soil would have grown a good crop 
of something better: and in nature, 
wild gats, I suppose, may be so 
sown, and then ploughed up and 
burnt, as to do the soil more good than harm: 
in fact, clean rt and manure it. At any rate,in a 
few years the literal wild oat may be got rid of 
again. But it is not so with the wild oats of this one 
life-year of ours. You can’t get their roots up again, 
altogether. An undisciplined youth pollutes the 
memory, and stains the imagination, and impairs 
the better will. 

But again, that dark horse is liable to jib, as well 
as to bolt. The strength and energy of youth is 
delightful, but there is a danger in it. Young 
people are often the most active and persevering— 
they are often the most perverse and lazy of man- 
kind. 

Your youth will rush away, my young friends! It 
will only last a very little longer, and can never 
come back with its precious opportunities again. 
Don’t, don’t idle and trifle any of it away. 

“An all-important time from age to age: 
Tho’ much and well the wise have waged, the man 
Is yet unborn who duly weighs an hour.” 

Oh what a safeguard it is to a young man, to 
spend, as an inyariable habit, a serious hour, 
morning and evening, on the first day of every 
week, in God’s house of prayer, and get reminded 
there afresh each Sunday of the under surface of 
things visible, and the momentous consequence of 
these our fleeting days. It’s the worst step a young 
man ever takes, when he begins to “ keep his Sun- 
days for himself,” as he calls it, and leaves the Bible 
class and forsakes his place in Church, first at one 
service and then at both, and so allows the calm 
holy light of eternity to fade off from his weekly 


life. It is thus that the horses lose their wings, and 
the dark horse pulls the car 


aside, and the soul’s course 
is emptied of its heavenly 
purpose, and sinks down to- 
ward the level of the dwellers 
among the pots and the 
cleavers to the dust. 

We have seen that young 
men are warm-hearted, and 
have to beware of being im- 
pulsive and passionate. We 
have seen that they are 
strong and energetic, but 


may be wilful and wayward, They resent the 


collar and the curb.”—Page 140. z 
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and thus lazy and purposeless in their lives. But 
there is another thing that dark horse does some- 
times, besides bolting and jibbing. Jt rears and 
prances, and even kicks. Very pretty it is to see a 
fine horse do the first. <A fiery horse, curvetting and 
gambading, leaping and plunging, looks very grace- 
ful and effective—much prettier than the jog-trot 
pace of the poor jade in acab, at the end of a Jong 
day’s journey about town—very pretty, and, within 
limits, very natural and admirable; but the horse 
won’t get the chariot up to the heavenly vault in 
that way. 

There is an exuberance of life about young men, 
a joyous pride, a glad scorn of all the bothers and 
ills of life, that I, for one, would not move a little 
finger to damp down; but there is a kind of rearing 
and curvetting also that I don’t think promises well. 
I will out with the secret at once, and frankly say, 
that I mean vanity and conceit. 

More than one educationalist has told me deliber- 
ately, what I can hardly bear to believe, that one of 
the chief drawbacks in teaching young students, for 
all their apprehensiveness and desire to progress, 1S 
the self-importance and conceit which is 86 notice- 
able a failing in many of them. They fear, they 
“prop,” they curvet, and resent the collar and the 
curb. My young friends, no one ever does things 
well who is easily satisfied with himself in the doing 
of them. 

Not a hundred years ago, at a place in the bush 
where I was going to lecture in the evening, I met a 
young man who told me he could master anything if 
he only tried. ‘ For instance,” he said, “I resolved 
to learn shorthand, and I did; I write shorthand 
perfectly: and Iam going to take down your lecture 
to-night,” he added, “every word of it.” My heart 
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HOW TO DRIVE A PAIR. 


sank on hearing this: and, 
as the event showed, not 
without reason. My clever 
friend not only “took down” 
all the lecture, but sent his 
report to the local paper, 
which published it in extenso 
as he sent it! A more 
wretched hash I never read! 
He had put down something 
for every sentence as it came, 
but had missed the real 
point of almost everything 
I had said. 

If he had only mistrusted 
himself a little more! “No 
one is a poet,” said Matthew 
Arnold (a good judge), “ who 
is satisfied with his verses.” 
‘No one ever obtained emin- 
ence,” said Canning, “who 
did not relish the society of 
his superiors.” And that is 
what a conceited man never 
does. Of course, all self- 
confidence is not conceit, 
any more than all anger is 
squabbling. There is a self- 
respect that is the truest 
modesty ; there is a humility 
which is the most disgusting 
of egoism. But I speak of 
vanity and self-importance; and you know what I 
mean by them. A friend wrote me a character of 
a young man the other day as follows: “ You will 
hardly believe me when I say, that this young 
man, tho’ very musical, is nevertheless modest, and 
sensible of his own deficiencies !”’ 

Oh! vanity is a common trick of the dark near- 
side horse for many a young man and woman! Un- 
less they break it thoroughly in, their soul’s chariot 
will not rise heavenward. 

If there is one good turn which true Religion does 
for youthful character more than another, it is this, 
to keep young people humble in their own sight. I 
don’t see how a young man can prepare for com- 
munion regularly with real, thorough self-examin- 
ation and prayer, at the foot of the Cross, and at the 
same time have a conceited self-important spirit 
growing upon him. 

Plato ends his myth of the Chariot of the Soul 
very beautifully. He says that the chariot drivers 
that succeed pierce through, at last, the crystal vault 
of the heavens, and come to take their seat there, 
outside, and are carried round in the revolution of 
the heavenly sphere, contemplating the perfect 
truth and beauty. What a fine conception! 

How forcibly it reminds us of the inspired aspir- 
ation of the Christian Apostle, “Now we see in a 
glass darkly, but then face to face” ; and what a 
lesson it is on the untrustworthiness of human 
intellect unguided by revelation, to remember that 
the Plato who taught these beautiful things could 
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“But that dark horse is liable to bolt.”—Page 140. 


nevertheless in his moral blindness, lacking Divine 
teaching, gravely argue that women ought to be em- 
ployed in the army, because female watch-dogs are 
employed to guard a house as well as male ones! 

You have had almost enough of Plato and his 
myth; but I will just draw this final lesson from it. 

Let us keep the wings upon our horses in the drive of 
life. The great blessing that results from associating 
people in Parishes, and around the House of Prayer, 
is, that it keeps before their view the higher ends 
and aims of our existence in the world. However old 
we are, let us never, like the ants, drop our wings— 
the aspiration of our youth—or cease to be soarers! 
After all, the oldest amongst us is but an infant, in 
view of the timeless life of the eternity before us. 

It has been asked, what will be the age in heaven 
of the friends we lose here at different stages of their 
earthly life? We may answer, with Moultrie :— 

“Their age we cannot tell, 
For they reckon not by years and months where they have 
gone to dwell!” 


You remember what was once said to an aged 
woman who asked about the aged entering Paradise: 
—“ There are no aged ones there!” And when she 
burst into tears of despair, she was told, “ They all 
get young again who pass that gate.” May the 
oldest amongst us pass that gate and find it true, 
that to the life of heaven, if our soul’s chariot enter 
there, shall be found to belong for ever all the sunny 
vigour of youth, as well as the calm dignity of 
spiritual maturity! 
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LITTLE FOXES HAVE LONG EARS. 


=|] ONG ears, silky ears, beautiful ears in their way, 
|| but not the ears for youand me. Ears, too, that 
can distinguish sounds which we cannot hear, 
no matter how hard we listen, ears that catch 
the faintest footfall, ears that prick up even 
if a bird ruffles its feathers. Long ears, good 
ears, you say? Wait a moment. Low do these young foxes 
hear? Is it a case of in at one ear and out at the other? Do 
the long cars remember what they heard yesterday, last week, 
last month? Or are they like the big, open pitchers, which the 
hot sun soon robs of their contents? It is worth asking these 
questions before we think how nice it would be to exchange 
ears with little foxes. Our shell-like ears, with their winding 
pink passages, can hold fast what they hear. They are like the 
pitchers with the narrow neck—the sun cannot drink up the 
water in them, and they pour out their contents but slowly. 

Surely, we should have a care what goes down those beautiful 
byways of the ear—byways that lead straight to the brain. 
Ilow can we think of the things of ‘‘ good report,” of the things 
that are lovely, of the things that are holy, if we allow bad 
words to linger in our ears? We are given these marvellous 
ears, Which hold fast what they receive, these wonderful brains, 
which store up treasure, year after year, as talents from our 
God, Let our life motto be: ‘‘ What wouldst Thou have me to 
do "'—to hear, to speak, to enjoy, to feel—all is included in that 
simple word ‘‘ do,” 





R. L. 


WHAT BOYS SHOULD BE. 


1, HONEST; 2, Pure; 3, Intelligent; 4, Active; 5, Industrious; 
6, Obedient ; 7, Steady; 8, Obliging ; 9, Polite ; 10, Neat. 

Any boy who wishes to make a mark in the world should 
possess these ten points. Thousands of places are open for 
thousands of boys who can come up to the standard. Each boy 
can suit his ‘taste as to the kind of business he would prefer. 
Places are ready in every kind of occupation. Many of them, no 
doubt, are filled by boys who lack some of the most important 
points, but they will soon be vacant. One boy within our know- 
ledge is fond of smoking cigars and dressing too much. This 
costs more money than he can afford, but somehow he manages 
to doso. His employer is quictly watching him, and we shall 
expect soon to hear that he has been detected, and his place 
filled by some boy who is getting ready for it by observing No. 1. 

Other places will soon be vacant, because the boys have been 
poisoned by reading bad books, such as they would not dare 
show to their fathers, and would be ashamed to have their 
mothers see. The impure thoughts gathered from these books 
will lead to vicious acts; the boys are ruined, and their places 
must be filled. Who will be ready for one of these vacancies? 

Mind your ten points, boys; they will prepare you to step into 
the vacancies in the front ranks. Do not fear that you will be 
overlooked. A young person having these qualities will shine as 
plainly as a starat night. Wehavenamed ten points. You can 
imagine one on each finger, and so keep them in mind ; they will 
be worth more to you than diamond rings. 

Cc. B. 





Sunday School Bible Questions. 
BY THE REV. HENRY THOMPSON, B.A., VICAR OF ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK. 


ub Nexe a title which is only once given to our Lord, except 
by Himself. 

2. What man is said to have had a ‘‘tender love” to another? 

3. When did fire, at the touch of a staff, rise out of a rock and 
consume a feast? 

4. Who was warned not to seek great things for himself? 

5. What was Abraham's first possession in the land of Canaan? 

6. The names of three daughters were given in memory of 
special mercies to their father. Mention the names and their 
Signification. 

7. Name the three Apostles who were of Bethsaida. 
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8. Where is Moses spoken of as “the man of God"? 

9. In what text is Palestine described as “the land of pro- 
mise”? 

10. What verse would lead us to suppose that our Lord was in 
the habit of relieving the poor? 


ANSWERS (See APRIL NO., p. 95). 
. Acts i. 3. 6. Acts i. 12. 
. Actsi.2; x. 41. 6. Mark xvi.; Luke xxiy.; Acts i. 
. Acts i. 3. 7. Ps. viii. (Heb. ii.) 
. John xxi. 6. 
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The Million Crusade. 
HOW TO GET A 7s. 6d. BOOK. 


Don't be tempted to sell your 


birthright to “ The Day of Rest "—Gou's Gift to all—for a few pence—not earned—by selling Sunday Newspapers. If you are 
tempted by any one, say ‘‘ There are no white slaves in England.” 


WV" hope all the Young Folk who read this page have resolved to “‘ Hold Fast by their Sundays.” 


The Publisher of Zhe News is issuing, as you willsee on another 
Folk” might easily help to make this wide 


some of our “‘ Young 


»age, ‘‘A Million” copies of that Week-day Newspaper. We think 
y known. 


Every tongue can do almost as much as anybody's 


urse. To encourage such help, the Publisher offers to present to any one who secures 100 orders for the Special Penny “* Hold Fast” 
Yumber of The News, dealing with “The Gain of Sunday Rest,” a copy of — 
“THE FIRESIDE ANNUAL,” 


a magnificently bound volume, of nearly 800 pages, with many Art Illustrations, selling for 7s. Gd. 
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BY LINA ORMAN COOPER, 


VI. HIS NURSERY. 


O keep an infant in health isa comparatively easy matter, 

to tend him in sickness a very difficult one. In order that 

King Baby may flourish, we must give him plenty of air, 

Plenty of food, plenty of sunshine, and plenty of warmth. We 

must see to it that he not only goes out every day, but that his 

bedroom is well ventilated. Many young mothers think win- 

‘| dows and doors should be hermetically sealed whilst baby is 
a 


asleep. Consequently, the boy passes more than half of his ex- 
istence in an atmosphere likely to develop throat troubles: or 
lung mischief. Inhis dainty white cot he is cuddled down under 
warm blankets, curtains are drawn round his head, gas is lit, 


2 Ota seine a nie ded, gil hia te angie ard wt wade 
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ia whilst the air is further exhausted by the breath of two adults 
S| in the bed beside him. Now the best preventative of, as well as 
the best cure for, 
disease, is fresh ‘air. 


“) ’ INo germs can live 
long in sweet, pure 
mir. They are fed 
and fostered in an 
impure one. Breath- 
ing the same air 
over and over again, 
baby breathes in the 

: deadly, poisonous, 

carbonic acid, given 

off from his parents’ 


f lungs as well as his 
i, own. Drowsy, head- 
Ps nchy, feverish, the 
i Wee person tosses 
e restlessly all night, 


mand rises in the 
morning unrefreshed 
and peevish. 

It is most import- 
ant that outside air 
should be admitted, 
in order to counter- 
met the vicious at- 
mosphere of a 
closed-up house. Of 
course all draught 
must be avoided: so 
the King’s presence 
chamber should be 
thoughtfully ar- 
ranged. Bed and 
cot should never 
stand between win- 


an inch of the upper sash may safely and at all seasons be left 
down. A fire in the bedroom is not a luxury, but generally a 
necessity, for a tiny child. J¢ burns up carbonic gas, and thus, 
purifies air, whilst at the same time it keeps baby warm. For 
real health a small fire on the hearth and a small piece of win- 
dow open is the height of hygiene. Never take the King out of 
#& warm parlour and Jay him to sleep ina chilly bedroom. We 
English women often do this, and sow seeds of pulmonary and 
other affections. Itis not real economy—one week of a doctor's 
visits, a few bottles of medicine from the chemist’s, soon run 
’ beyond the price of a ton of coal. That amount of fuel would 
a fe provide a small fire all the winter in King Baby's bedroom. 

é It has truly been said, ** Domestic economy consists of spending 
a penny to save a pound ; political economy consists of spend- 
ing a pound to save a penny.” Now mothers should never 
introduce politics into the nursery! So a few shillings spent in 
briquettes, and coal, and slack is a wise expenditure, as it 
surely will save much in doctors’ fees. 

Plenty of sunshine is another grand thing for King Baby. In 
some parts of Bohemia a *‘sun-bath” is an advertisedcure. We 
ought to give such to our boy whenever foggy Albion draws the 
veil from her face. What matter faded carpets, curtains, or 
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Bing Baby. 
‘ HIS CARE AND CULTURE. 


AUTUOR OF “ WE WIVES.” 


pictures! The colour in our Home Ruler’s cheeks is far more 
beautiful than any crimson even in a ‘Turkey square, the bright 
eye far more to be desired than brilliant curtains, and the sweet 
dimpled chubby little face than the most beautiful picture in 
the world. 

No blind should ever darken the window of the nursery. 
Short curtains, running easily on slender rods, are far better. 
They can be drawn quite back, and hinder neither light nor air. 
Sunshine is needed to test the secrets of corner and cornice, to 
see where dust lurks and spiders spin. ‘* Where the sun never 
comes the doctor comes” is an old woman's adage, but a very 
trueone, Carpets should be conspicuous by their absence from 
the nursery. In order that the floor need not be washed too 
often—a practice not to be recommended, as damp floors are a 
fruitful source of ill- 
health —it may be 
stained with a solu- 
tion of permangan- 
ate of potash. Half 
an ounce of these 
crystals, dissolved in 
a bucket of water 
and applied with a 
large brush, will 
colour the boards a 
deep, rich brown. 
They may then be 
polished with a mix- 
ture of beeswax and 
turpentine (just 
enough of the latter 
to cover the shreds 
of wax, and melted 
in a pan-crock on 
top of the range). 

Instead of washing 
the nursery every 
week, this may be 
rubbed on with flan- 
nel or brush until a 
hard, shining surface 
results. A clean, 
delightful smell is 
noticeable when this 
course is followed, 
and at the same 
time the potash acts 
as adisinfectant and 
deodorizer. This is 


ce stain- 
: dow and door: then Mothers note! ‘‘No food should be kept in a nursery or bedroom.” pie meshed Otter 


ing and polishing in 
hospitals, and is both sanitary and most inexpensive. 

Rugs must be laid down in the nursery. Quite cheap ones 
willdo. These should be shaken outside every day. Then, when 
King Baby is sitting on one playing with his toys in a flood of 
sunshine, he will not be enveloped in a golden halo of dust! 
The health-giving shafts will travel down no ladder of float- 
ing particles, but touch the little face with pure, soft finger: 
tips. A few pictures should hang on the nursery walls—not 
any dark, ugly ‘‘cast-offs,” but bright, well-coloured ones, The 
sinallest baby takes delight in a picture of the Good Shepherd, 

A fire-guard should be found in the King’s room. Thercon may 
be always airing the garments that we mothers love to provide 
for him. A screen is a useful thing too, made from an old 
clothes-horse and covered with cretonne. It can be drawn 
round baby’s bed or chair, keeping him safe even when windows 
are open anddoors ajar. It is necessary, too, when the daily 
bath is given, or when mother is nursing him. No food should be 
kept in a nursery or bedroom. <A cupboard outside can hold the 
milk-jug and basin of lime-water wherein lie the bottles in use, 
Even a few drops of milk spilt on shelf or floor of the King’s 
room give it a sour, unwholesome smell. No napkins should be 
dried there either, and no soiled clothes rolled up. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


IN THE DEAD MAN’S HAND. 


RTHUR SANDS and McCoy looked at 


each other. Their faces were pale and 
shocked. Their breath came hard. 
“Gold!” gasped McCoy. 

The packet they had opened held a tiny nugget. 
In the two smaller they found gold dust. 

It was evident that the unhappy Ben had spent 
his Sunday leisure prospecting entirely on his 
own account. At last he had good reason to be- 
lieve he.had struck ore. This probably explained 
his urging the party to remain where they were, 
fruitlessly working, while he kept his secret. On 
the fatal Sunday of his final departure, he had 
resolyed to return to the settlements by stealth, 
possibly with a view to making arrangements by 
which he would come back and secure the whole 
prize for himself. 

“What shall it profit a man, if he gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul?” Never 
before had Arthur realized the stern practicality 
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of that awful question. For too surely 
he felt that poor Ben, in his selfishness 
and greed, had lost his soul, before he had 
lost his life. The wild efforts of the poor 
maddened hands, the half-buried jacket, bore 
mute witness that the one desire of securing his 
treasure had remained with him even till the 
very last! 

As soon as the Kanaka lad came with the spade, 
they buried their dead comrade where he lay. 
He did not have quite “‘a dry funeral,” though 
Arthur remorsefully felt that the tears he shed 
were less of grief than of emotion stirred by the 
whole position. Nor was he buried without some 
attempt at decent form. Arthur had his Bible 
with him, and managed to read out a few of those 
exquisitely tender words of the Apostle Paul, 
which have been breathed over so many graves 
all the world over. 

Hansen and the Indian came up before the sad 
little ceremony was quite over. Hansen had de- 
termined to leave the place where he had camped 
at first, and to abide for the night by that water 
hole which poor Crowder had sought and had 
missed, when it was so nearly within his reach. 
This determination gave Arthur Sands and McCoy 
time to set a rude mark over the grave of their 
comrade, which might at least remain long enough 
to indicate the spot if any special enquiry was 
H 2 
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deemed necessary, when the pitiful story should 
be repeated in the mining settlement. 

The touch of solemn human emotion which even 
Hansen had felt when he first heard that the evil 
fate they had dreaded had really befallen their 
old mate, vanished, however, in sheer wrath and 
chagrin, when the two others disclosed their con- 
jectures as to the cause of Crowder’s disappearance, 
and displayed the little packets they had found 
in the dead man’s possession. 

Gold! gold! gold! They had gone out for 
gold, they were returning without it; and this 
wretched Crowder had tapped the secret, and in 
his greedy wish to secure it for himself, had 
carried it away with him where it could neither 
profit himself nor them; while, had he made timely 
disclosure, the time, the power and the means 
which he had encouraged them to waste, might 
well have enriched them all. James McCoy tried 
to soothe himself and his irate companion by 
suggesting that perhaps Crowder’s find might not 
have come to much after all,—that surface finds 


were often most inviting when they had least 


bottom to back them up. Hansen could not 
accept this consolation. He felt as if he had 
been defrauded out of the biggest claim that had 
yet been found in the land. 

‘And even if so,’ urged James McCoy, “it 
might not have served you so very well in the 
long run. Wasn't it old Flanagan who made out 
the mine they call ‘Flanagan’s Reward, and 
isn’t he living on charity after all?” 

** What are you here for, anyhow, if you don’t 
look for anything but that?” retorted the Swede 
angrily. His blasphemous imprecations on the 
name of the dead man were terrible to hear. 

As day after day, now short of one man and 
one camel, and all alike disheartened and weary, 
the party wended their way back to the settle- 
ment, Arthur gave many a thought to their start- 
ing forth, full of greedy hope and of complacent 
self-assurance that they would be above the weak- 
nesses and vices which they had seen so manifest 
in so many others. He was filled with loathing 
for the life he had been leading for months, and 
which he saw others had been leading for years, 
~—the present wholly sacrificed to some uncertain 
future,—to some “turn of luck” which depended 
no more on skill and industry, than does the 
gyration of a gambler’s ‘‘ wheel of fortune.” 

It struck him that there were certain “ Bible 
words” which he began to understand better than 
he had ever understood them before. ‘Take 
therefore no thought for the morrow ”’: “ sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof,” had once seemed 
to him “yery unpractical”’ and “not suited to 
the present day.” He had heard those words 
quoted by idlers and spendthrifts, who had used 
them in excuse for their own ways. He had not 


then paused to ask whether our not worrying 
about to-morrow may not be quite compatible 
with working our hardest to-day ? and whether 
the caution not to go out to meet the unknown 
evil of the future, does not actually imply the 
cultivation and enjoyment of all present good ? 
And does not the future always evolve out of the 
present, as the present has evolved from the past ? 
and if to-day be made useful and blessed, is not 
that in itself the best promise for to-morrow ? 

He began to understand all this now. He began 
to see that it was really his “taking thought for 
the morrow ”—his desire to avert “ evil” from the 
future—which had seduced him from the pleasant 
paths of honourable industry, neighbourly respect, 
and domestic joy. He had thrown all these away 
for a wild, vague hope of “ making a fortune.” 
And if he had proved the one out of a thousand 
who did succeed in attaining wealth, could wealth 
bring him anything better than what he had 
thrown away? For what is better than inde- 
pendence, usefulness, peace, and love ? 

The party got little sympathy when they arrived 
in the mining settlement. Prospectors who had 
failed were but too common there. Also, a 
cloud was over the place, for typhoid fever was 
rife. So many “hands” were down with it—and 
most would rise no more—that McCoy and Sands 
had no difficulty in securing wage-earning work 
in one of the mines. The wage would have been 
high in England, but as commodities were pro- 
portionally dear, it was not high enough to admit 
of rapid saving: and it could not secure comforts, 
or scarcely decencies, because those were not to be 
had at any price. 

The party at once broke up. Their animals 
were sold to a man who would give them rest and 
food till they were fit to work for another pros- 
pecting expedition. The Indian and the Kanaka 
boy hired themselves out to other masters. Hansen 
alone went on to Perth, to consult with Chance 
and any others who might be prepared to back any 
further effort with further cash. Hansen’s own 
funds were now exhausted, but in view of the 
possibilities so nearly opened up by Ben Crowder’s 
secret, he hoped to make a good bargain for him- 
self in any new arrangement. 

The one ray of light resting on Arthur Sands’ 
life were the letters from Lizzie which he found 
awaiting him, and even over these there darkened 
the consciousness that in his first letter to her he 
must lay upon her the burden of telling Crowder’s 
mother and sister of his terrible end. 

By the postmarks on the envelopes he got 
Lizzie’s letters into sequence before he opened 
one, and so read her simple story of the months 
into its proper connection. 

She wrote very cheerily. Mrs. Crowder and 
Bell had “Christmased” with her and old Mr. 
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Maxwell. So also had Mr. Latter. She had to 
tell Arthur all about this Mr. Latter—a well-to- 
do man of business from London, who had taken 
such a fancy to Crover and to her grandfather— 
“not that she could wonder at it.” He was a 
constant visitor, and she owned that he was not 
a very cheerful one, “having seen a deal of 
troubles and sorrows, which seem to lie on him 
like a weight, as troubles and sorrows do unless 
they give us wings to rise.” However, Mr. Latter 
was always very kind, “ behaving to grandfather 
as dutiful and respectful as if he had been his 
son, and always so interested about Arthur him- 
self, and asking when letters could be expected from 
Westralia.” 

A later let- 
ter had some 
most aston- 
ishing news, 
which Lizzie 
narrated with 
asortof gentle 
deference, as 
if she did not 
wish to vaunt 
it over Ar- 
thur. Mr. 
Latter had 
made up his 
mind to spend 
so much of his 
time at Cro- 
ver, that he 
wanted to 
have a settled 
home there, 
always ready 
for him, to 
which he 
could come at 
a&  moment’s 
notice. “And what do you think, Arthur? He 
does not like any place in Crover so well as our 
cliff, and so he is building two rooms on to our 
cottage; and as he is at this expense, he is not to 
give us any rent for them, but is to pay grand- 
father at the rate of a pound per week during such 
timeas he spends with us. Of course, it is a great 
-help. But, Arthur, I can’t help being glad that 
he means to spend his time in his own parlour, 
and is to have grandfather in there as his guest. 
For while he has been only a visitor, and has had 
to sit in our kitchen, he has sometimes made me 
feel quite low-spirited—there’s such a gloom hang- 
ing over him. Yet he seems to be a good man, 
and all through Crover one is always hearing of 
kind things he does.” 

In another letter, Lizzie admitted that they 
had all been quite struck by the “ Ted” and the 
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‘“‘ Wisher’’ and the “ T. F.,”’ that Arthur had found 
on the walls of his inn at Westralian Perth. 
The grandfather had said it was his belief that 
those whom God has once joined together in life, 
generally remain bound by cords which may 
stretch far or dip deep out of sight, but which 
still hold, and pull together again in the proper 
season. 

Lizzie wrote, ‘‘Grandfather said, ‘That’s a grand 
comfort for many a loving and longing heart, and 
it’s my faith that if it does not come true in this 
life it will in the next.’ And grandfather sighed, 
thinking not only of Ted, but of Aunt Kate. 

“But Mr. Latter said, ‘That’s all well enough 

~. for such as 

ae. them, but if 
you’ye wrong- 
ed anybody, 
how will you 
feel then ?’ 

“* Well,’ an- 
swered grand- 
father,‘ you've 
got to meet 
God anyway, 
and I should 
rather think 
you'd like to 
meet them 
first 

These  let- 
ters cheered 
Arthur a lit- 
tle, though 
they gave him 
a very sick- 
ness of long- 
ing for the 
homely, hap- 
py life they 
brought so 
clearly before his mind’s eye. It was a sore bit 
of work to him to have to write about Ben’s death. 
He could not bear to tell of Ben’s selfish silence 
and his desertion of his mates. Ah, many such 
tales of woe return from far countries, too bald 
and brief to heal the breaking hearts that crave 


for some homely touch; and yet if the strange ' 


omissions of many of those bald tales were filled 
up, loving hearts would break with something 
far bitterer even than sorrow. 

All that Arthur said was that Ben was dead, 
that he had wandered away from camp and had 
evidently lost himself, and they feared he had 


died of thirst. Through some “black fellows” 


they had found his body, had given it proper 

burial, and had placed a mark above the grave. 
That sad missive being duly despatched from 

the land of his old golden hopes, Arthur turned 
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sternly to his daily toil of gold-washing for a 
weekly wage. He was well-nigh penniless now. 
However ready to return home he might feel, he 
could not straightway do it. His present duty 
was clear,—it was to work where remuneration 
was certain. He put his future course out of his 
mind. When he had accumulated a few pounds, 
then—and not till then,—would be the fitting 
time for him to decide whether he should use 
those pounds to take him home,—even a poorer 
man than he had gone away—or whether he 
should apply them to yet another venture. 

It was a comfort to him to put this decision 
away from him for the present; for he felt his 
nature was at war with itself on the point. He 
knew well enough that if he could but put himself 
back where he had been at Crover, he would not 
again leave it. His heart was longing for Lizzie 
and love, and all the good old ways. But on the 
other hand, he knew well enough that he could 
not put himself back where he had been at Crover. 
Life does not stand still while we gad about. 
Another workman would have taken his place at 
the quarry. The overseership might have fallen 
vacant and been filled up by some young man who 
would hold it for years. Then, too, there was part 
of his nature which still said that it would be 
very galling to return quite empty-handed—that 
he would become the laughing-stock of those on 
whom he had formerly looked down; and these 
feelings reinforced themselves by a sly whisper 
that it would be very hard on Lizzie to marry a 
man who had wilfully thrown away prospects 
with which she had been quite satisfied, and who 
had brought her nothing in their stead! 

Only somehow it seemed strangely easy to 
silence all thought whatever, strangely easy to 
toil on in a mechanical, dreamy way, strangely 
easy to fall asleep (though one never awoke 
refreshed). 

There came a day when Arthur Sands dropped 
his tools, and said to James McCoy that he could 
not go on any more. His comrade rf 
looked at him and told him to go — 
and lie down. Arthur went. He 
did not seem to care. He did not 
wonder what ailed him. He only 
thought that the way seemed strange- 
ly long between the mine and his 
sleeping place. He never afterwards 
remembered how he got there, or how 
he went to bed, or when he fell 

asleep. 

Only he woke when James McCoy 
came in. James asked him how he 
was? and he said ‘“ Better,” and 
dozed off again. 

Next morning he did not attempt 
to stir or to answer the gay chat 
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which the irrepressible James rattled off while he 
was dressing. 
gut at last he said to James,— 

“T wonder if it will come again?” 

Then James turned and looked at him and 
cried,— 

What? ” 

Whereupon he answered in the most matter-of- 
fact way,— 

“T mean the skeleton that has sat at the door 
these two nights.” 

And James came close to him and gazed keenly 
at him, with a strange look of awe upon his face. 

“Was it any one you knew ?” he whispered. 

Arthur dreamily answered “No; it was like a 
picture I saw in a medical student’s book long 
ago.” 

Then James said, “It’s quite time there was 
somebody looking after you, old boy,” and he 
hurried out of the place; and Arthur wondered 
what he meant and where he had gone, and went 
off again to sleep. 

By-and-by he had a sort of dream of two or 
three people coming in—James among them. 
They whispered together, he could see their lips 
move, though there was no sound, and they 
touched him and felt his pulse, and they seemed 
to ask him questions, but he could not hear what 
they said. He only wished they would leave him 
alone. He thought somebody must be ill. He 
wondered if “typhoid” was the trouble, and he 
was sorry for the poor fellow, whoever he was. 
Ther he went to sleep again. 

After that, there was a dream in which the bed 
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‘James asked him how he was? He said ‘ Better.’”— Page 150. 


seemed to be moving. There was a trampling of 
feet too, and a sound of shouting, though he only 
heard it in a strange, muffled sort of way.” And 
the bed went jogging on, and he slept again. 
Suddenly he woke. There seemed a great 
scuffle under his bed, and a great bustle of people 
round him. With one last great lurch the bed 
was at rest. The people stood back. He was in 
a big, roughly-raftered room, with a bright fire 


burning at one end. “ Where am I?” hethought, 
Then a tall old 


but he didn’t seem much to care. 
man, with a long grizzled beard, came to his side. 
Arthur looked up at him; and whether he knew 
him or not, he said to himself,— 

“Tm all right now,” turned feebly on his side, 
and went off to sleep. 

Arthur Sands was in “ Old Beardie’s”’ house on 
his sheep run. Dangerous as it had been to move 
a man in his condition, “Old Beardie ” and McCoy 
had decided that it gave him a far better chance 
of recovery than he had in remaining where he 
was. 

So days passed on, while Arthur lay in the dull 
coma of typhoid, rousing up a little sometimes, 
though not so far as to be able to distinguish 
between the life round him and the phantas- 
magoria of his fever. Dreams were real, and 
realities were dreams. He would not have been 
surprised at anything. He noticed there was a 
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curious sound of monotonous bell-ringing, 
and never suspected that it was in his own 
brain. It was quite natural that he should 
see James McCoy hovering about a good 
deal; but it struck him as only a little queer 
when once, wishing to make 
some remark to him, he 
opened his eyes, and address- 
ed the person present as 
“ James McCoy,” though he 
could see quite well that 
this was not McCoy but an- 
other man. Nor did it sur- 
prise him much when James 
McCoy seemed to put in no 
further appearance; nor did 
he give any sign of recogni- 
tion or astonishment when 
it seemed to him that Ted 
Fisher, the truant of Crover 
—but grown into a fine, sun- 
burned man—came and stood 
beside his bed. When this 
impression revived on his 
$ mind, he thought it had been 
a dream. The only thing 
about it that puzzled him 
was why he should dream of 
Ted Fisher as standing with 
him here, in the rough-raf- 
tered bush house, while, when he dreamed of 
McCoy or Hansen, or anybody else whom he had 
met only since he came to Australia, they were 
always along with him in the Maxwells’ parlour 
or on the cliffS of Crover. 

He was too ill to know that he was ill, to ask 
any question, or to feel any pity for himself. But 
by-and-by his consciousness gradually came back ; 
and when he first wanted to make enquiries about 
many things, he found that his voice was too weak 
to frame more than a few words at once. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


IN THE WILDERNESS. 


“Opp BEARDIE” sat with Arthur a good deal at 
that time. He used to read the newspapers, and 
sometimes the Bible and other books, quite un- 
aware that the silent invalid was closely observing 
him. “Old Beardie’s” voice was ever kind and 
cheery, and whenever he turned to his patient he 
always smiled. Yet Arthur, watching him, 
thought to himself, “‘ What a sad face the old man 
has!” 

When Arthur asked for James McCoy, his host 
looked gravely at him for a moment without 
reply; whereupon Arthur added almost pettishly,— 

“T have not seen him here lately.” 

To which “Old Boardie” at once rejoined, “ No; 
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he has not been able to come. 
saw him he asked after you.” 


But the last time I 


It was quite true. It was not till many days 


later that Arthur learned that “Old Beardie ” had 
“Jast seen” James McCoy on his death-bed. The 
deadly fever had seized him too, and had swiftly 
terminated fatally. 
move him. 
ments for his comfort as were possible where he lay, 
and he had died in the bare little shanty which 
he had shared with Arthur. His last words, spoken 
as to some presence visible to his dying eyes, had 
been, “I ought to have written to you long ago.” 
“ Beardie” also had seen him buried, and had, by 
the common consent of the miners, taken possession 
of the few things he left behind him. 
these—as the old man told Arthur, when he was 
well enough to hearall the sad news—was nothing 
giving the slightest clue to friends or kindred in 
the old country. Indeed, there was nothing at all, 
beyond recent purchases of common necessaries, 
such as coarse shirts and cheap socks, save the 


It had been impossible to 
* Beardie” had made such arrange- 


Among 


little book of prayers, which Arthur had once or 
twice seen in McCoy’s possession. In this little 


_ volume they discovered that a name had once 


been written on the fly-leaf, but it had been care- 
fully cut away. 

“Very likely McCoy was not even his real 
name,” “ Beardie” remarked ; “ but we shall never 
know now. There are many such stories out here.” 

“He was not the sort of man one suspects of a 
mystery,” said Arthur. “Poor Jem! I don’t 
believe there was anything very bad about him.” 


HOME WORDS. 


-“ Perhaps not,” “ Beardie” answered; “ but I'll tell 
you what I’ve often noticed: that some queer twist 
in life—the sort that may drive a man out from his 
home and fellows—doesn’t always alter the make 
of the man’s general nature. Sometimes, again, 
he is a better man after it than he was before, 
though it’s not easy for folks to believe this. He 
has been shown himself as he is, and he takes a 
kind of warning.” 

It was Jem’s death which first made Arthur 
understand the depth of the danger he had skirted 
so narrowly. But he was too weak physically for 
deep feeling of any sort. He could not throw his 
thoughts into past or future, and even among the 
things of the present they moved faintly and 
feebly. “ Beardie” did not try him by much talk; 
for he noticed that when a scrap of conversation 
passed between them, the invalid did not seem 
able at once to lay hold of it and carry it on,—but 
it had to sink into his mind,—and then. next day 
he would resume it at the point where it had 
dropped, so that “ Beardie” sometimes could not 
readily understand what he meant. 

It was sufficient joy to Arthur to lie still and 
listen to the clatter of pots and pans and voices 
in the “kitchen,” from which his chamber was 
divided only by a rude log partition, through 
whose chinks he could see the blaze of the hearth 
fire, and the rough figures pottering round it. 

Thus he lay and reflected over“ Beardie’s” remark 
that there were strange stories among the mines. 
Then he thought of Ted Fisher, and suddenly re- 
ealled his “dream” of having seen him. 


(To be continued.) 





England’s Sunday. 


Frank Buckland, the distinguished Naturalist. 


oS | AM now working from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m., and then 

@ bit in the evening—fourteen hours a day ; but, 
thank God, it does not hurt me. I should, however, 
collapse if it were not for Sunday. The machinery 
has time to get cool, the mill wheel ceases to patter 
the water, the mill head is ponded up, and the 
superfluous water let off by an easy, quiet current, 
which leads to things above.” 


Adam Smith. 
“The Sabbath as a political institution is of in- 


estimable value, independently of itsclaims to Divine 
nuthority.” 


French Opinion of the English Sabbath. 

“ England owes much of her energy and character 
to the religious keeping of Sunday. Why cannot 
France follow her, as the Sabbath was made for all 
men, and we need its blessing ?"—La Presse. 


The Earl of Beaconsfield. 

“Of all Divine institutions, the most Divine is 
that which secures a day of rest for man. I hold it 
to be the most valuable blessing ever conceded to 
man. It is the corner-stone of civilization. It (the 


Sunday opening of museums, etc.) is a great change, 

and those who suppose for a moment that it could be 
eet, . ar - ” 

limited to museums will find they are mistaken. 


Count Montalembert. 
“ There can be no religion without public worship, 


and there can be no public worship without a Sab- 
bath.” 
The Earl of Shaftesbury. 

“Tf you open your galleries and museums on Sun- 
days, you will greatly multiply the number of cab- 
drivers, omnibus men, tram-car men, railway officials, 
who will have to work on that day of rest. Are these 
classes not entitled to be thought of as well as the 
people of leisure who wish to indulge their taste for 
science and art ?” 


‘‘“The Times” (9th Dec., 1865). 

“ How much we all owe to the observance of Sun- 
day, it would be difficult to estimate. It is probably 
the only institution which prevents work from be- 
coming continuous. Such are the increasing de- 
mands of labour, that, to men without this enforced 
break, life would become one perpetual whirl of 
occupation.” 
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“Thp Gord ts Truth.” 


V. JESUS HIMSELF. 
“Tie ‘fl WILLS’ OF THE PSALMS.” 
He: happy are they who fix their thoughts 
and affections on the individual personal 

Christ : Jesus Himself. 
More than all in Thee I find.”’ 

Some trials and temptations come on us so 
quickly that we have hardly time or power to 
think much: seasons when the heart’s sickness is 
of truth. There are times also when something 
to be done, or to be left undone, is so hard that 
we need the help of a great Example to carry us 
nobly through. Or it may be that the whirl of 
we can, as it were, but take a look—a glance; we 
have no opportunity to think. What comfort, 
what strength, at such times to realize that Christ 
is ours. “All that He was, all that He did, all 
that He is—He was, and did, and is for us! 

And then when we come into contact with the 
borders of the spirit land, shall we not want deep 
truth in simplest words? It will not then be 
may be, that owing to the breaking up of the 
body, the thoughts will be confused and unable 
to take in much at a time. Then will come in 
this personal knowledge in its mighty power. 
is, that Jesus is with it, just enough of reason is 
left to know that, having Him, it has all. His 
personal love cannot fail. 
“T have got the victory,” shouted good old 


BY THE REY. P. B. POWER, M.A., AUTHOR OF 
“Thou, O Christ, art all 1 want: 
such that it can scarcely dwell upon statements 
business—the pressure of work is so great that 
1» 
about Jesus, but Jesus Himself we shall need. It 
When all that the soul knows or wants to know 
Rutherford on his death-bed:—‘I have got the 
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victory: and Christ, my Saviour, is holding out 
both His arms to embrace me.” 

Therefore as the medicine for all weakness and 
fear, let us seek to hear Jesus Himself speaking. 


‘“ And when the wearied hands grow weak, 
And wearied knees give way, 
To sinking faith, O Jesus, speak, 
And make Thine arm my stay: 
That so my heart drink in new strength, 
And I speed on, nor feel the length 
Nor steepness of the way.’”’ 


This is how many very simple believers have 
great power and peace. They have with them 
the very presence of Jesus—a Jesus whom they 
know, and so far understand, that they are sure 
that the fact of its being Himself is all they 


need. 





ViI.“©*MY GRACE IS SUFFICIENT FOR THEE.” 
BY THE REY. CHARLES BULLOCK, B.D. 

I. Personality in Religion —‘*My” ... * thee.” 

Il. Inexhaustibility in Re- The Ocean of Grace 


ligion. 
“Is,” not “was,” or 
. - . . ~9 ? 
A cion. 
Ill. Realty in Religio I shall,” or “may be.” 


IV. Infinite Satisfaction in !  Suifeient.” 
Religion. 

Application. * Nothing but the Grace of God 
can be sufficient for any sinner or any sorrower. 

A long and difficult lesson to learn! 

When it is learned we “hang upon God.” 
“ Nothing in my hand I bring.” 

And then we are next door to heaven! 

Let us aim to be earnest students of this Divine 
lesson, and to take a good place in “ the School of 


Grace!” 
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Vil. “HONEST DOUBT.” 


BY THE REV. E. A. STUART, M.A., VICAR OF ST. 
MATTHEW'S, BAYSWATER. 


I CANNOT think a man is an honest doubter who 
treats religious matters in a flippant spirit. 
Remembering these things concern eternal desti- 
nies, remembering what Jesus Christ is, remem- 
bering what He has done, even taking Him at the 
lowest computation ; yemembering what the Bible 
has effected in the world; remembering what 
Christianity has done; remembering how this 
faith—superstition though some may hold it to 
be—has soothed the dying bed, has comforted the 
mourner, has relieved the oppressed, has rescued 
the slaye—I say, recognising what the Gospel of 
the Lord Jesus Christ has done, the youngest 
coubter will come to the study of it with Reverence, 
even though he may not accept its conclusions. 
Such a doubter Jesus invites to come closer to 
Tlimself. “Jesus said unto them, why are ye 
troubled? and why do thoughts arise in your 
hearts?” And He bids each doubting one, “ Be- 
hold itis I Myself.” Yes; the Gospel invites us 
to search, and see, and examine; our Lord invites 
every doubter to come near to Himself, for He Him- 
self is the great central evidence of Christianity. 
Unbelief is invited to test Him, and try Him. 
Ah! brother, when you are brought into close 


WORDS. 


contact with your Lord and Master, then you will 
fall down with Thomas, and say, “ My Lord, and 
my God.” I do not believe that we shall effect 
very much by argument: but I do believe that 
when men are brought face to face with the 
Crucified, when they see how Jesus Christ docs 
deal with men, and does strengthen men, and does 
change men, when they taste and see how gracious 
the Lord is—then their doubts will vanish. 

This man is the honest doubter: and this is the 
man for whom the Lord Jesus Christ has a Gospel. 
He is the man who is not content with remaining 
in doubt, but who searches earnestly, so that he 
may end his doubt, his suspense, in one way or the 
other: who comes to this study in Humility and 
Patience, not puffed up with pride in his own 
intellect, but humbly as a little child, willing to 
learn the truth from Him who can teach him. 
He is the man who lives up to the light he has, 
and follows in the pathway he can see. He is the 
man who deals with these subjects with Rever- 
ence; who feels that he is face to face with the 
greatest mysteries upon which the human mind 
can engage. And he is the man who will not 
seek his arguments only from fellow Christians ; 
or from the mere study of books, however hopeful, 
but who recognises that Jesus-Christ Himself 1s 
the great central fact of Christianity, and seeks to 
learn more of Him. 





“Guard pour Sundaps,” * 


NDER the striking title of Bishop Westcott’s 
motto, ‘““Guarp your Sunpays,”’ the Special 


Number of The News has met with a remark- 
able welcome in thousands of parishes. At least 
300,000 copies were bespoken before the issue of the 
Number. In one case 3,000 were at once planted in 
every home in a large London parish—St. Paul’s, 
Stratford, E.: and the Vicar of St. Stephen’s, Ton- 
bridge, who has circulated 1,600 copies, hopes the total 
issue will reach not merely one, but five millions. 

As to the main purpose of the effort, we have a 
growing faith in the readiness of all classes, now 
seldom seen in the House of Prayer, to give a thought- 
Jul consideration to the infinite importance of God’s 
gift of the Rest Day. We have recognised with 
thankfulness the widespread feeling evinced through- 
out the country,even by those who haye hitherto 
understood little of the higher blessings of the Day of 
Days. It is something when those who have been 
practically indifferent to Religion begin to see that 
at least one gift which we owe entirely to Religion is 
worth “guarding.” Many may, at present, think 
only of the relief from “white slavery” in the 
attempted infliction of seven days’ labour for six 
days’ wages. They may think mainly of a mistaken 
pleasure-seeking and seldom-finding Sunday—which 
has really prepared the way for the encroachments 


of grasping business millionaires in the issue of 5un- 
day newspapers, and other ways. But, nevertheless, 
the first step in true Religion is, we believe, often & 
very simple step: and “ Bright thoughts of God” as 
the Giver of the Sunday may soon lead to “ brighter” 
thoughts still of God as the Giver of “ the Unspeak- 
able Gift,” and all other gifts, in Him. 

It is this thought which we desire to realize more 
and more in this Million effort. We want, by the 
hearty help of our readers, to reach the 15,000,000 wan- 
derers from our Father’s House: and to say to them, 
as they resolve to “ guard their Sunday ” because 1t 
is a day of Rest from the labour of the week, “ Be 
sure you guard it for Gop: and so, most truly, and 
only truly you will guard it for yourselves.” There 
is really nothing “good” or really “ gainful ” if we 
separate it from God. We want to point to the old 
church of childhood’s days, to recall the memories of 
influences powerful with us all—the memories which, 
it may be, lead us back to the most sacred spot on 
earth, a praying mother’s knee, and then with 
brotherly heart and voice to say: “ Let us enter His 
gates with thanksgiving, and His courts with praise ; 
let us be thankful unto Him, and speak good of His 
name. For the Lord is gracious: His mercy is ever- 
lasting: and His truth endureth from generation to 
generation.” 





* “Guard your Sundays”’ is published at Home Words Office. 





It gives 16 large pages, with many I]lustrations ; a new 


complete tale, “St. Clement's Bells,’’ by Edward Garretc; 2 tale of “ A Work-a-day Sunday,” by the Rev. P. B. Power ; 
a special paper by Bishop Westcott on *‘ Sanday the Rest of the Heart,’? and many other contributions. Price ld. A 
reduction on quantities. Address: Tho Manager, Home Words Office, 7, Paternoster Square, London, E.C, 
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HAT a romance is in the very name of 
a gold mine! It suggests poverty 
and untold wealth; the eager digger 
with his feet upon nuggets of virgin 
gold, and only six inches of earth be- 
tween. One stroke of the pickaxe,and 
racs can beexchanged forcostly attire, 
and meagre fare for luxurious food. 
He has found the treasure upon which 

his heart was set, and, for the moment, is happy. 

A person who gazes for the first time into the clear 
depths of a rock-pool] left by the receding tide, pro- 
bably experiences a pleasure as keen as the gold- 
digger’s, and certainly quite as pure: for he sees there 
things more beautiful than fine gold, and of infinitely 
greater worth. In that pool there is life, various, 
quiescent, vigorous, wonderful. As the sea-weeds 
are moved back, tiny fishes dart away and hide 
themselves in the crannies, shrimps with a flap of 
the tail jerk their bodies backward out of the reach 
of finger and thumb, periwinkles and star-fishes 
Wink perhaps at each other, and crabs, yellow-brown 
and speckled, peer out of their queer eyes, raised as 
if on lamp-posts, and seem to say to the intruding 
hand, “ What impertinence! Why, this has been our 
pool as long as we can remeinber.” 

Asa matter of fact, the crabs are only temporary 
tenants. The real owners are certain quiet, respect- 
able creatures, resting on the rock which forms the 
sides of the pool, and on the stones at the bottom. 
These are the limpets, i: their conical roof-like shells, 
under which they defy the fiercest gales; and the sea- 
anemones, mere knobs of crimson, or orange, or green 
jelly, areequally able to withstand the lashing waves. 

Sea-anemones are more like flowers than animals, 
but this need not surprise us: for Nature, which 
makes the flowers so beautiful and so symmetrical 
(or regular) in pattern, delights in symmetry both in 
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animal and vegetable life, and even in things with- 
out life, and often places in the sea what seems to be 
a copy of something dwelling on the land. Thus 
things so unlikeas starch and snow-flakes crystallize 
in set patterns. Look at the next pound of starch 
you have and count the sides of half a dozen pieces, 
and examine your window-pane the first time there 
is a sharp frost. 

So there are stars in the pool as well as in the sky, 
sea-cucumbers as well as garden cucumbers. There 
are sea-slugs, and sea-urchins: and the knobs of jelly 
I have mentioned seem to blossom into carnations 
and sun-flowers, into marigolds, and daisies, and 


anemones, 
But 
‘* Things are not what they seem,”’ 

Longfellow tells us. A sponge looks like a vegetable 
and a coral like a stone, but both are animals which 
grow from the bottom of the sea, the substances 
visible to us being simply the skeletons of the living 
creatures. Anemones, although related to the corals, 
have no skeletons, and “ lumps of jelly” is the phrase 
which comes to our mind when asked to describe 
them. There is, however, no real resemblance be- 
tween a sea-anemone and a jelly-fish. The latter is 
transparent, and is little else than a disk of salt 
water. A not very wise old farmer once found an 
immense number of large jelly-fishes on the beach, 
and ordered his men to carry them into his field. 
“ They will make capital manure,” he said. To his 
astonishment they dissolved and disappeared. ‘The 
solid matter in a cart-load might have been put into 
the old gentleman’s waistcoat pocket. 

Anemones are more like lumps of liver, if lumps of 
liver could eyer assume such beautiful shapes and 
colours. For these lowly beings are so exquisite in 
their flower-like forms that enthusiastic collectors 
have considerable difficulty in finding names to fitly 
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describe their peculiarities. There is the Snowy 
and the Plumose, the Opelet, the Beadlet, and the 
Pimplet, the Eyelet, the Muzzlet, the Gapelet, and 
the Pufflet. With all this difference of colour and 
of petals, if we may so call their tentacles, they have 
a common family likeness. 

To begin with they have no bones. They are 
simply knobs of flesh, the flat base of which usually 
rests on and adheres to the rock. An oval opening 
at the top of the knob serves as a mouth, and such 
domestic arrangements as pertain to digestion are 
carried on in a simple bag in the interior. The body 
is highly elastic, expanding and contracting at the 
owner’s pleasure by means of muscles under the 
outer skin, which is known as the tunic. At the top 
of the knoba large number of thread-like tentacles 
project when the creature is undisturbed, and give it 
the appearance of a beautiful flower. And just as 
flowers are more for use than for ornament, attract- 
ing by their colour and perfume the insects needed 
to carry the fertilising pollen from one plant to 
another, so the tentacles of the anemone are used for 
stern business purposes. They are the bait to lure 
the shrimps and young crabs, and the hands to seize 
and hold them fast. Although apparently fragile, 
they close on the vagrant and curious prey with 
resistless force, and convey it to the oval mouth on 
its way tothe stomach. Anemones possess excellent 
digestions, and soon nothing is left but an empty 
shell, which is tidily and deftly ejected. 


PALLID ANEMONE. 


PLUMOSE ANEMONE, 


WORDS. 


Like many lowly organized animals the anemone 
has what is sometimes called “ good flesh for heal- 
ing.” Thus a crab can jerk off a leg and grow 
another, and a lizard can easily renew its lost tail, 
occasionally even growing two to replace the original 
article. An anemone cut or accidentally torn fromm 
the tentacles to the base dies, but one which has 
unhappily been amputated across the middle of the 
back makes light of the accident. The top piece 
simply sprouts another bottom, and the bottom part 
another top, and trouble themselyes no more about 
the matter. The only result of the little episode is 
that there are two anemones instead of one. 

Although anemones are so little affected by what 
we should regard as fatal accidents, they are by no 
means wanting in susceptibility. A touch with the 
finger will cause the open flower to contract toa mere 
button, and the tramp of footsteps on the sand in 
which some of them live is felt at a considerable dis- 
tance, and the anemone ejects water and disappears. 
More striking still, even the shadow of a cloud pass- 
ing over the shoal water in which they are lying is 
sufficient to cause them to contract instantly. They 
are marine sensitive plants. 

It is difficult to ascertain the limit of life of any 
but domesticated animals, In their wild state 
animals cannot well be kept under observation, and 
in captivity the conditions of life are so unnatural 
that it is not easy to say whether life has been short- 
ened or prolonged. Obviously, anemones can only be 
watched to much purpose when kept 
in aquariums, and we must be content 
with such evidence as is thus ob- 
tained. Whatever may happen in the 
sea, where they are exposed to the 
violence of the waves and the teeth 
of enemies, it is certain that anem- 
ones protected by man live to a ripe 
age. A specimen of the commonest 
species, the Beadlet, taken at North 
Berwick, lived so many years that 
she became almost historic, under the 
name of “Granny,” outliving three or 
four generations of caretakers. 

Young Beadlets attach themselves 
to rocks left bare at half-tide, as if 
to take the air for their health’s sake, 
but when grown larger and more staid 
betake themselves to deeper water. 
This best known species is usually 
liver-coloured; but crimson specimens 
are also found, and brown, and pale 
green. If the liver Beadlets be touched 
when open, the tentacles immediately 
contract and disappear, leaving a row 
of blue beads around the rim, and from 
this the animal derives its name. 

In contrast to this richly-coloured 
species, and, perhaps, more beautiful, 
are two anemones, white and cream re- 
spectively, and exquisite in their flower- 

like forms, known as the Snowy and 
the Plumose anemones. A near rela- 
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FLOWERS OF THE SEA. 57 
tive of the Snowy anemone is said to be es- & Z 4 
teemed a great delicacy by the Italians. I : 
am told by an Italian friend that his country- ¢ eee oh aie z 


men are not particular about the species, but 
impartially and readily eat them all with 
great gusto. They often swallow them raw, 
and flavoured with a little garlic or with oil 
and lemon juice. After all, there is nothing 
repulsive in this when once you are used 




















to it, for anemones are clean in their habits, SS We 
and are doubtless easy to swallow and Mr irkON "Sx Se 
nourishing when swallowed. They are said PUFFLET. eee 2727 
to be excellent when boiled, resembling a , 
mixture of calf’s-foot jelly and lobster. But = Pay 3 
perhaps they are best fried with eggs and +. 
bread-crumbs. . Bee 
I have already said that sea-anemones are = QRS 
able to change their position. As a rule most . ; < 
of the species do this to a very limited ex- GArEnerss . 
tent. They have no effective organs of loco- 
motion, and sliding from rock to rock and from OPELET. 2 


stone to stone is necessarily a slow process. 
But some species disdain such a slow, stay-at- 
home life, and roam, not exactly 
where they will, but where the sea 
pleases to take them. 

Others again are, I regret to 


=> 


say, members of that degraded 
class of beings known as parasites. 
These parasites apparently love 
a wandering life, and, having no 
legsof their own, areclever enough 
to turn to their use the legs which 
belong tosomebody else. Strictly 
speaking, it is carriage exercise 
they seek, and rapid motion. It 
is managed in this way. There 
are certain crabs, known as her- 
mits, which, having no covering 
to protect their bodies, are in the 
habit of thrusting themselves into 
some shell, such as that of a 
whelk. They are never happy 
until they get possession of some 
other person’s house. There is no- 
thing dishonest in this, for they do 
not intrude until death has given 
the original owner a notice to 
quit. Now the parasitic anemone disregards the Lao Ww MUZZLE 
whelk as long as the latter keeps indoors, and turns 7 
up its nose at the empty shell; but the sight of a ©. a” 
hermit crab hanging up its hat in this second-hand 
home is too great a temptation to resist. Saying to 
itself, “Here is a chance of a ride,”’ it manages to 
climb up behind, and the unhappy crab finds 
itself doomed to act as the donkey in the anemone’s 
carriage, without payment or even thanks. The 
hermit crab has its revenge in bumping the shell 
over the stones, but this particular anemone has a 
very thick skin, and is, so far as can be seen, none 
the worse for the violent exercise. The anemone has 
the satisfaction of seeing the world without expense ; 
it keeps a carriage, and the donkey keeps himself. 
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BY MRS. GARNETT, 
AUTHOR OF “LITTLE RAINBOW,’ ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER III. 


A NEW PLEASURE. 


IS friend lingered, as he lighted the 
ludies’ candles at the hall table; he 
looked his regret as May took hers; 
and thought, as the slim, beautiful girl 
followed the others upstairs, whata fair 
vision she was. 

The shutters and thick curtains shut out the 
moaning of the wind, and the groaning of the 
trees, from the ears of the sleepers, both in the 
Halland Manor. Butin Lady Vane’s poor cottace, 
whose door and window-frames rattled with the 
gale, Bathsheba lay awake, and prayed God to 
“bring in t’ boats wi’ first streak o’ morn,” re- 
membering that autumn, years ago, when the 
morning only brought to her the certainty that her 
two fine lads would never say “ mother” again. 

“Spare these other women; bring in t’ cobbles, 
Lord, with not one lad short.” 

Delia was awake too, but no prayer was on her 
lips; she paced up and down her little “ house 
place,” and she, too, thought of that same storm, 
when the boat which carried her passionately- 
loved husband and eldest boy also went down. 

God had not even left her her Jim, the image of 
his father; and again she cried out: “ My man 
and my lad, best and bonniest in all t’ Bay, t’ 
Say’s gotten, and my youngest is a prodigal!” 

For a short distance ont at sea, the racing waves 
were visible, and then the driving cloud of milk- 
coloured spray hid the world of waters. As the 
day wore on, the rain beat down the storm. At 
the Manor, above the village, were other anxious 
watchers. At length, on the horizon a speck was 
seen, then another and another; the cobbles were 
gathering home. 

** Here, Reggie, take the glass; my eyes are not 
so young as yours. Can you make out which is 
the nearest boat ? ” 


“Samuel and David Call’s—the Bride of the 
Cove.; 1 know her lines well.” 


“Thank God; they have so many little children, 
and their all is in that boat.” 


‘* Ah! and there are the three other big boats.” 
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“See!” cried Hennah, “another is just round- 
ing the point.” ee 

“ How many boats went out ?” asked Mr. Faber. 

‘Pour seven-man cobbles, and twenty-three 
little ones.” 

“The big boats of course have the best chance 
in a storm; let us go down to see them land. 

And as boat after boat came in, wives, children, 
and mothers pressed forward to greet the incomers. 
The men brought in no fish, so food would be 
scarce; but life is more precious than all else. 

“T wish we could give them all a good supper, 
something nice! ” sighed Hannah. r 

Mr. Faber looked at the plainer sister curiously ; 
she had a sweet, though not a lovely face. 

“ What would you call ‘something nice’? ’ 

‘“ Beef-steaks and—let me see—onions; how they 
would enjoy fried onions!” 

“ How absurd, Mamy! Why, we are miles from 
a butcher, and they will go to bed early to-night. 

“Tt is not the distance or the time; we could 
soon do it if we had the money. Mr. Faber, do 
you ever wish to be rich? One could give such 
happiness if one were rich!” see 

May looked at her sister with a really distressec 
expression. Faber saw it, and changed the con- 
versation. A few minutes after, they separated, 
the girls following their mother to old Bathsheba Ss 
cottage, and the young men strolling off together. 

Three hours later the friends returned, rushing 
in laughing. ‘“ We have had such a jolly after- 
noon, mother! What do you think Faber has 
heen up to? He proposed we should give a supper 
to all the Bay! beef-steak and onions, Mamy. I 
acted as courier, and he paid the bills. Well, we 
went to Anderson’s farm and made them produce 
a horse and cart, and bought up all their sides of 
bacon and hams, and the best part of a sheep they 
killed two days ago; and strings and strings of 
onions. Wecould not get enough there, so on we 
went to two more farms, and then came back to the 
Bay, and we went down one street and up another 
with our two carts, and doled out. I can tell you 
they are frizzling and feasting! T should think 
they never have had such a tuck in. It wasn't 
half bad, was it, Faber?” 
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** Yes, Master Reggie, the galecameon so 
sudden, if the Lord had not held the lot 
of them in the hollow of His hand, ne’er 
a boat would ha’ weathered round the 
Point. Id ill fears in themorning. Yes, 
but He answers them that cry to Him.” 

** And not one was lost,” said Reggie. 

* Not one, sir; but the nets were.” 

“Were all the nets lost?” 

“No; Ben and Tom’s boat that came 
in this morning, brought theirs and three 
yesterday, but the others have lost every 
one; only the Bride of the Cove got her 
pole net. 

“ Andevery big set is worth fifty pounds, 
and every little one fifteen! Aye, and 
some of the chaps that lost theirs yester- 
day have lost as many as three sets in 
their time.” 

“T wonder how you live!” 

‘* Well, sir, we can do on yery little. 
You see, it’s all what you uses yourself 
to. Me and my missus, we’ve never been 
without some bread: but then we always 
put away the loaf when we’ve cut our bit.” 

* But why? you might wish for some 
more.” 

: “Prue, sir; but wishing must do. You 
“Yes, but He answers them that cry to Him.’ ""—Page 159. see, there’s always our bit of rent to pay.” 
* Who’s your landlord?” 

“Sir Frederick. Heowns allabout here. Some, 
sir, are born rich, and some poor. It was so when 
the Lord was here, and it will always go on so.” 

“ And,” added Bathsheba eagerly, “the Lord 





“T must own it was scrumptious. We owe all 


the fun to you, though, Miss Hannah.” 
“We cooked old Dick and Bathsheba’s supper, 


mater, or rather, old man, you did; all you let me 
do was to chop the onions up; I wept over them.” Himself were poor. He chose it; and what was 

“You don’t look like weeping now,” said May, good enough for Him is good enough for the likes 
laughing. of us. Miss Hannah, there, will be reading to us 

‘“ No, Miss Conybere ; the cause is removed.” 

Many a wearied head lay down to rest that 
night; a sad day had ended in a sunset hour of 
sympathy; but not one was happier than Henry 
Faber. He had tasted a new and exquisite 
pleasure, and had awakened to a fresh interest. 

Next morning the whole party went down to 
Sutton-Gullscane. They soon heard that three 
men had been hurt the previous day,—Tim Call 
worst of all. Delia met them at her door witha 
face of sullen anger. 

“Yes, the men are all in safe enough, but my 
poor Tim! If ever there zs ill-luck about, it allus = 
comes in at my door.” a ; 

“But how much more sorry you would have 
been had he been lost: and Ben tells me it was a 
miracle they were able to get hold of him and drag 
him in again.” 

“Yes, mum, right enough, but there were none 
of ’em lost, and it was just my lad that was hurt.” 

“We will do what we can to help. Delia and I 
have opened the Working Society to-day, instead 
of waiting to the middle of October.” 

Mr. Faber was in the door-way. ‘“ Miss Conybere 
sent me to tell you that she and her sister had gone 
to Richard Call’s.” 

The young people were great favourites with 
the old couple, and the sound of their voices filled 
the little place. Bathsheba had put another piece ‘ 

“A long crack in the earth beyond 
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again on Sunday nights, and happen Miss May 
will bring her fiddle; it will cheer us all up.” 

The girls blushed, but promised to begin what 
Richard called ‘The Meeting” at once. The 
ladies had other houses to yisit, so the young men 
set off for a walk along the cliffs. 

As they returned back in the evening, they came 
upon three or four of the fisherwomen carrying 
home some potatoes from their patch of gardens 
on the hill. They all had a smile and a curtsy 
for “the gentlemen,’ and one of them said: “ We 
shan’t soon again have such a supper as you gave 


us last night, sirs; but most of us have saved a 
bit to make the tateis 


go down to - day.” 
‘©Thank you,’ tho 
others chorused. 

**T wish we could give 
them it again.” 

‘‘Nonsense, Faber; 
you can’t feed the 
village for ever.” 

* You're right, Cony- 
bere, but I’ve felt yes- 
terday and to-day asl 
mever have before; it’s 
zx. shame for me to be 
avell off, and my fellow- 
creatures so miserably 
poor.” 

“But they 
7vjour tenants.” 

“No; I’m thankful 
to say I have nota 
score, and none of them 
badly off. But what 
can one do for these 
poor folks? It seems 
to me replacing the 
mets is all; don’t you 
think so?” 

“Another storm 
right come. Besides, 
it is the steam-trawler 
business that presses 
most hardly on them. 
A storm isan accident, 
but the other is al- 
ways there, and com- 
pels them to go out 
cListances which are dangerous for small boats, and 
stay out many nights, when formerly they used 
to be at home. And after all, it’s only to earn a 
scanty pittance, and bring in their ‘takes’ to an 
uncertain market; and they are more at the 
mercy than formerly of those middlemen, who 
come and buy the fish to resell it to the markets 
and the large fishmongers. For instance, you 
wvould pay one penny each for fresh herrings from 
a fishmonger; the middleman would have paid 

fifteen or eighteen pence for one hundred and 
thirty here.” 


** Bat why don’t they sell direct to the fish- 
monger?” 


“Ah! I wish that could be arranged, and the 


railway rates of carriage lowered; they are most 
oppressive.” 


The friends relapsed into silence until they 


are not 
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reached home, where a very happy evenimg was 
spent, 
CHAPTER IV. 
THE LANDSLIP. 
“OQ God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come.” 

Tim voice was very clear and sweet, but where 
did it come from? Faber stopped on the edge of 
the cliff, but not a soul was in sight. 

He waited lingeringly, but the hymn had ended; 
yet, as he walked On, his eyes wandered over the 
moorland. He had been ten days at the Manor, 

living in (to him) a 
-new atmosphere. He 
had thought religion 
a respectable idea, but 
found it a_ living 
reality ; and the wish 
to have a belief such 
as his friends enjoyed, 
daily grew more strong 
Within him. 

A secret voice in his 
heart said, ‘ Not yet”; 
there was so much to 
enjoy, and he would 
take his fill of all that 
the world could give, 
and at a far-off day 
would change, but — 
“not yet.” 

He strolled on, en- 
joying the fresh air 
and the warm = sun- 
shine, and idly watch- 
ing the distant 
steamers cross the 
horizon. Suddenly all 
was changed. The 
ground trembled and 
then slipped under his 
feet. There was no 
noise, but a swift 
elance landwards 
showed him a long 
erack in the earth be- 
yond him, which 
widened every instant; 
and, on the impulse of 

the moment, he tried to spring beyond it. 

Faber jumped, but failed to clear the distance, 
and the next instant he was being carried down- 
wards on the rush of the landslip. 

The descent shelved for about a third of its 
distance, and then fell sheer; only one break was 
to be seen in the horrible smoothness of this path 
to death. In an instant Faber saw that to gain 
this point was his only chance. 

As he slid downwards he made his effort. Both 
hands clutched a rocky hold, and, in a moment, 
the landslip was pouring past like a cataract. It 
was some minutes before he dare look upwards— 
only to discover that there was not foothold for a 
goat. His chance of escape was little, indeed, 
unless help should come. Far out at sea there 
were boats in plenty: and he tied his handkerchief - 
on his stick and waved it to attract attention. 


(To be continued.) 
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England b. Australia. 


(LION v. KANGAROO.) 


BY THE REV. F. 

OW our daughter 
Sends us here, 

From our heart's own hemisphere, 

And across a world of water, 

Gallant lads Who will not fail— 

Whom we honour all and hail ! 

May the best men. conquer, and the others 

Know that even the worst defeat 

Gan be noble—not retreat: 

And they are but beaten by their brothers ; 

They will live to fight again, 

And to win—if worth ordain. 
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See they scatter, 

While they range 

Gunningly the sides and change ; 

Gricket is a serious matter, 

Picture of the larger life 

And our equal manly strife ; 
Where among grand losses or gay Winnings 
All who do a worthy part, 

All Who have a brother's heart, 
Hold their hour the batsman’s 
Ere the summer's day is gone, 
And are smiled upon. 
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Moonbheams. 


BY 


AGNES GIBERNE, 


GG E all know the 
w, \ A / ‘Lady Moon” 
Eero —round - faced 


and pale, calm 
and distant, 
faithful to us. She never 
wanders away; never 
seeks another travelling 
companion in her long 
wanderings through the 
depths of Space. ‘True, 
she keeps her distance, 
and if at no time very 
far away, she is also at 
no time very close. But 
we may always count 
upon this neighbour of ours, for she is most regular 
in her habits, and she never fails to put in an appear- 
ance at the expected hour. If we do not see her, that 
is our fault, not hers,—the fault of earth-mists, which 
rise and shut off her gentle shining, not any failure 
in that shining itself! 

One would rather have her steadfast 
and dependable light, however chilly in 
kind, than the will-o’-the-wisp flash of a 
passing meteor, or the erratic and uncer- 
tain visits of acomet. Through countless 
ages the Moon has been our Moon. Not 
Jupiter’s Moon, not Venus’ Moon, nor 
Mars’ Moon, but Earth’s own particular 
private possession. Not even the Sun’s 
Moon in any distinctive sense, further 
than that the Moon, like the Earth,is a 
planet of the Solar System; and all 
planets of the Solar System belong to 
the Sun. 

We are rather apt to think and to 
speak of the Sun and the Moon together, 
because to us the one is king of day, the 
other is queen of night; and to our vision 
the two appear to be very much of the 
same size. In reality, there is an extra- 
ordinary difference between them, as to 
size, and as to importance. The Sun is to 

all his planets, more or less, what he is 
to us. The Moon is to us what she is to 
no other heavenly body in the whole 
Universe. The Sun is enormously large, 
the Moon exceedingly smal]. Only, the 
Moon being very near, and the Sun very 
distant, they occupy about the same 
space in our sky, when looked upon from 
the surface of the Earth. 

Our Moon is a round globe, about two 
thousand miles from one side to the other, 
straight through her centre. A piece of 
tape six thousand miles long would wrap 
round the Moon’s body, the two ends 
just about meeting. But to make a glole 


yet most 
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AUTHOR OF “SUN, 


MOON, AND STARS,” ETC. 

the size of our Earth, you would need nearly fifty 
Moons, and to make one Sun such as our Sun, you 
would require many millions of Moons. 

The Moon’s distance from us is not always exactly 
the same. She travels round and round the Earth 
in an ellipse—that is, in a path of slightly oval 
shape; and the Earth is not precisely in the centre 
of that oval. So in one part of her month’s journey 
our companion is more than twenty-six thousand 
miles nearer to us than in another part. 


She has no radiance of her own to give. Such 
brightness as she can bestow is all borrowed. When 


we look upon the soft gleams of moonlight, we are 
really looking upon reflected Nothing 
more than that. 

Long, long ago, the Moon was herself doubtless a 
little sun, radiant and dazzling; but that is over 


sunlight. 


now. She is cold, lifeless, and seemingly dead. No 
glowing gases sweep her surface. No raging 
tornadoes of fire send their gleams earthward. The 


Moon can only act as a mirror, catching and giving 
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forth again such beams as reach her from the Sun. 
That is all. 

Everybody knows the Moon’s features; but not 
quite everybody, even in this century of education, 
knows what those markings really are. 

The Moon’s surface is very unlike Earth’s surface. 
Little or no air is to be found there; and apparently 
no water; and certainly no grass or trees, no animals 
or men, because for all of these air and water are an 
absolute necessity. But there are vast craters, and 
mountain ranges, and shadowed depths, and wide 
plains which long ago were supposed to be seas,— 
and probably they were very very ancient sea- 
once upon atime under water, though the 
The craters 


bottoms, 
water has now completely disappeared. 
are believed to be craters of dead volcanoes, which 
once were active; and long ages since the Moon 
most likely had an atmosphere, which has nearly 
The grey face-markings, which we see 
are some of those so-called 
mountains and 


vanished. 
with the naked eye, 
“seas,”"—not really seas—between 
hollows. 

Useful as the Moon is to us as a companion, she 
would hardly do for a summer resort, even if 
we could manage to cross the gulf of 40,000 
airless miles lying between. Not only 
has the Moon no air at all worth men- 
tioning, but also the 
cold upon her surface, 
even in blazing sun- 
light, is be- 
lieved to be 
awful; far. 3 
beyond the — =a 
utterest chill 
of Earth’s 
most frigid 
regions. 


TELESCOPE AT PARSONSTOWN. 
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One mountain on the Moon, 
very much the same height 
as our earthly Mont Blanc, 
has received from astrono- 


mers the same name. About 
thirty -nine other lunar 
mountains, all measured 


from Earth, have proved to 
be even higher than the said 
Mont Blanc. But if by any 
possibility we could spend a 
little while on the Moon, we 
should find the climbing of 
those mountains a most easy 
task. For the Moon, being 
a much smaller body than 
our Earth, has also far less 
power of attraction; there- 
fore a man’s weight on the 
surface of the Moon would 
be greatly lessened. While 
here we toil slowly and 
breathlessly up a mountain 
side, there we should be 
able to leap from peak to 
peak, in a manner which 
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no chamois can rival. 
Only one side of the Moon is visible to us on Earth. 


This is due to the fact that the spinning of our friend 
on her axis, and her reyolution round the Earth, are 
two movements accomplished in precisely the same 
length of time. If the one were just a little faster 
than the other, we should then gain views of the 
Moon all round, each part in succession, as we do 
with the Sun and our neighbour Planets. 

Despite the puzzling pathway of the moon we may 
be sure of one thing,—that she is always true in her 
allegiance to the Sun, ae 
and always faithful in 
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Gneient British Bibles. 


BY WALTER CAMERON. 





INE DURHAM LOOK. 


E need not go back to the most ancient 

\ A / manuscripts of our Bible to judge of the 

patient labours of the earliest British 

translators. We must remember that 

when the first Bible in the English tongue appeared, 

Greek and Hebrew were almost unknown tongues 

in England. A translation from existing transla- 

tions in Latin was all that was possible. 
vellously few mistakes were made. 

Richard Rolle, who died in 1849, when Chaucer 
was a boy of nine or ten, may claim the honour of 
having been the first to attempt a literal transla- 
tion into the tongue “ understanded of the people,” 
a tongue which we, in these days, would find some 
difficulty in speaking! ‘These are the 
queer words in which Rolle explained his 
translation :— 

“In this worke I seke no straunge 
Yneglys, bot lightest and communest and 
swilk that is most like unto the Latyne, 
so yt thai that knawes noght ye Latyne, 
be the Ynglys may com to many Latyne 
wordis. In ye translacione I felogh the 
letter alsas m I may, and thor I fyne 
no proper Ynglys I felogh ye wit of the 
wordis, so that thai that shall rede them 
thar not drede errynge; in the expownyng 
I felogh holi doctors; for it may comen 
into sumenyious manes honde that knowys 
not what he suld saye at wille saye that 
I wist not what I sayd, anc so do harme 
tille hym and tyll other.” 

Rolle was a Yorkshire man, and there 
are not lacking in his version likenesses 
to the broad speech of the broad shire. 

Wryclifs translations were also from 
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the Latin Vulgate. One can 
imagine his bewilderment if 
he had been asked to trans- 
late from the original palimp- 
sests in Hebrew. Some of 
these ancient fragments have 
been discovered to be wriit2n 
inan abbreviated form which 
it would be impossible to de- 
cipher if we had not other 
and fuller versions. Thus 
some of great rarity give the 
initial letters only of familiar 


i. 1), the reason being ob- 
vious when chisel and pen 
were the only means of “ mak- 
ing thought visible.” 

But Wyclif’s task was no 
light one in turning the 
Latin into English so that 
“ pore Cristen men may some 
dele know the text of ye Gos- 
pells with the comyn sen- 
tence of olde holie doctores.” 

About 170 manuscript copies of Wyclif’s version 
are extant, many of them very beautifully written 
and illustrated. Tyndale, of whose New Testament 
six editions were sold from 1525 to 1550, professed 
to translate from the Greek, but there is abundant 
evidence that he made great use of older German 
versions. It is a remarkable fact, as showing how 
the language had by this time acquired consistency, 
that only thirteen changes are to be found in the 
Authorised Version from Tyndale’s translation of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, and these for the most part 
of slight importance. To Miles Coverdale belongs 
the honour of first producing the whole Bible in 
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THE “TRREACLE” BIBLE. 





The parable of the VINCLAY, 
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OUR BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 








chief priefts and the f{cribes came upon him 
with the elders, 

2 And {pake unto him, faying, Tell us 
By what authority doeft thou thefe things: 
or who is he-that gave thee this authority? 

3 And he anfwered and faid unto them 
I will alfo ask you one thing; and anfwer 
me. 












THE ‘‘ YINEGAR’’ BIBLE. 


English. In his dedication to King Henry VIII, 
Coverdale honestly confesses that he has translated 
from “The Douche (German) and 
Latin,” disclaiming a scholarship to 
which he had, perhaps, but slight 
pretensions. 

The wonder is that so few printer’s 
errors crept into the early copies of 
the printed Bible. Those which con- 
tain any slight mistake are now ex- 
ceedingly valuable. We reproduce the 
page heading to St. Luke xx. which 
shows how the “ Vinegar” Bible got 
its name, the word being a misprint 
for “vineyard.” The date is 1717. 

The Great “ He” Bible received its 
name from the passage also reproduced 
in facsimile, “ He measured five 
measures of barley, and laide it on 
her: and he went into the citie,” 
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Ruth 111.15. Of course, it should be “she,” since Ruth 
is meant. This Bible was Barker’s folio authorized 
version, published in 1611. The printer corrected 
his error in a second edition, which is known as 
the Great “She” Bible. 

A very quaint translation is found in a version of 
1575. ‘‘ There is no more balm at Gilead ” (Jeremiah 
Vili.) is a phrase we have all read or heard ; but in this 
Bible it is rendered, “There is no more treacle at 
Galaad.” 

Needless to say, as soon as the mistakes were dis- 
covered the copies were recalled so far as possible. 

Our first illustration is of the Durham Book of the 
Gospels, in the Latin version of St. Jerome. The 


manuscript was written and illuminated—according 
toa note at the end of the book—in honour of St. 
Cuthbert by Eadfrith, Bishop of Lindisfarne, who 
died in 721, 
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THE GREAT “NE” BIBLE. 
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®@ur Book of Common Praper, 


FROM THE EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOR. 


A NONCONFORMIST TESTIMON Y.—* Yourarely 

hear in any church a prayer spoken in English 
that is not indebted to the Prayer-Book for some of its 
choicest periods. And, further, I doubt whether life 
has in store for any of youan uplift so high or down- 
fall so deep but that you can find company for your 
soul and fitting words for your lips among the 
treasures of this Book of Common Prayer. ‘In all 
time of our tribulation ; in all time of our prosperity; 
in the hour of death, and in the day of judgment, 
good Lord, deliver us.’ "—The Rev. T. R. Beecher, an 
American Congregational Minister. 

The Marriage Service.—The Marriage Service, more 
than any other, has kept its old shape in our Prayer 
Book. Ancient copies of the Manual—* Handbook ” 
—(for instance, of Edward I.’s time) give, in the 
midst of the Latin Service, the English (or, as the 
word stands, “natiye”) sentences with which the 
parties accept one another, and pledge their troth. 
These are very nearly the same as now. For instance, 
we read: “ Wyll you have this woman to your wyf 
and luf hir: and wirschepe hir and kepe hir in hele 
and in all othere degres 


- 


and in seknes 


be to hir als a husband suld be to his wyf 7 
and all othare forsake and hold ye only to 
hir to your lyves ende.”— Professor Moule, D.D. 

The Collect for Peace-—This Collect is as old as 490. 
The beautiful Latin runs, exactly, “ Whom lo know is 
to live. whom to serve is lo reign.” “~Standeth” means 


“ consisteth.’ See the words (Auth. Version) of Heb. 


ix. 10.—IJdem. 
The Burial Service.—In a comparison of the Janual 


(*“ Handbook”) of the medieval Priest, with the 
Reformed Prayer-Book, Professor Moule mentions 
several striking particulars. “At burial the difference 
is very great between the two. The doctrine of 
purgatorial suffering after death threw a deep gloom 
over the Manual Service. The awfulness of death 
was made extremely prominent, and the state of the 
dead person was treated as uncertain. The chanting 
was doleful, and the whole occasion did anything 
but suggest the thought that ‘blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord.’ Let us remember that all 
this was totally unlike the funerals of the early 
Christians, which are described as occasions of joy 
and triumph.”’—Jdem. 
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Che Doung 
MASTER DIOGENES. 
ys ee W E called him Master 
/\V Diogenes because he 
lived in a tub when 
he was not taking his walks 
abroad. Yourememberthe 
old fable: A learned phil- 
osopher named Diogenes, 
whose home was atub,was 
discovered by a small boy, 
who called his churn to 
come and have some fun 
with the old gentleman. 
They proceed to squirt at 
him through the bung 
hole, until poor Diogenes 
comes out of the tub like 
=— : a drowned rat. Then the 
boys tly—only to return when Diogenes has gone back to his 
retreat. Then they begin to set the tub rolling: but their clothes 
get caught on a nail, and round they go with the tub until they 
are rolled out quite flat. After which Diogenes lives happily for 
the rest of his days. 

The only enemy of Master Diogenes happens to be a big black 
cat, but she contents herself with chasing him into his tub. 
Some day the tables will be turned, unless, indeed, the two make 
friends after the manner of a dog and cat I was told about the 
other day. These two used to go for walks together, until one 
day, when the cat disappeared. For some time nothing was 
heard of her. At last her friend the dog, when out with his 
master, found her so badly hurt that she could not move. She 
was brought home to the delight of the dog, who nursed her (if 
licking can be called nursing) back to health. 

R. 5. 






‘*GODIS LOVE.” 
BY THE REV. T. E BROWN. 
AT Derby Haven in the sweet Manx land 
A little girl had written on the sand 
This legend—‘‘ God is Love.” But when I said, 
“What means this writing?” thus she answered— 
“It's father that’s at say, 
And L come here to pray: 
And . . . ‘Godis Love.’” My eyes grew dim. 
Blest child! in Heaven above 
Your angel sees the Face of Him 
Whose name is Love. 
BEST OUTSIDE. 
‘‘I DON'T want to hear bad words,” said little Charlie to one of 
his schoolfellows. 

“It does not matter,” gaid the other boy; ‘‘they goin at one 
car and out at the other.” 

““No,” replied Charlie; “the worst of it is, when bad words 
Ss in, they stick; sol mean to do my best to keep them out- 
side.” 

That is right. Keep them out: for it’s sometimes hard work 
to turn them out when they once get in. 
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** ONLY.”’ 
From ‘only one word” many quarrels begin, 
And ‘only this once” leads to many a sin; 
‘Only a penny” wastes many a pound; 
“Only once more,” and the diver was drowned ; 
‘‘Only one drop” many drunkards hath made; 
‘Only one play” many gamblers have said; 
“Only a cold” opens many @ grave; 
“Only resist” many evils will save. 


‘*‘LADIES FIRST.” 


SOME boys in one of our Schools were being examined in 
Scripture. One of their special subjects of Scriptural study 
for the year had been the life of Moses. ‘‘ What would you say 
was the life of Moses?” asked the inspector: “‘ what sort of a 
man was he?” ‘* Please, sir, he was a gentleman,” piped forth 
a pale-faced, bright-eyed lad of eleven or thereabouts. 

‘“Gentleman!” repeated the inspector, with a look of sur- 
prise, ‘what do you mean?” The little boy promptly replied: 
‘* Please, sir, when the daughters of Jethro went to the well to 
draw water, the shepherds came and drove them away, and 
Moses helped the daughters of Jethro, and said to the shep- 
herds, ‘ Ladies first, please, gentlemen.” 


WHAT I CAN BE. 


IF I cannot be a sunbeam, 
Shining full and far, 

Lighting up the earth with radiance, 
I will be a star. 

Tf I cannot be a lighthouse, 
Gleaming out at sea, 

I will be a tiny glow-worm, 
Shining cheerily. 

If I cannot be a river, 
Flowing deep and strong, 

I will be a merry streamlet, 
Hastening along. 

If LT cannot be a song bird, 
Making music sweet, 

I will be a homely sparrow, 
Chirping, *‘ Tweet, tweet, tweet!” 

If I cannot be a jewel, 
Precious, rich, and rare, 

I will be a crystal dewdrop, 
Sparkling, bright, and fair. 

If I cannot be a rose-tree, 
Shedding fragrance sweet, 

I will be a modest daisy, 
Blooming ‘neath the fect. 

If I cannot be a poem, 
Thrilling all who read, 

I will be a thought of comfort 


Just to one in need. ALEX, 





Sunvav School Bible Questions. 
BY THE REV. HENRY THOMPSON, B.A., VICAR OF ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK. 


QUESTIONS. 
1, HERE in the Old Testament are we told to love our 
neighbours ? 

2. Are we ever told to hate our enemies ? 

3. Give eight texts about birds. 
ieee the first instance of silent prayer recorded in the 
_ 5. Where is a pulpit first spoken of inthe Bible? When was 
it used, and who used it? 

6. Who was the founder of Nineveh ? 

7. When were the three chief languages of the world employed 
to declare a truth in which the world was deeply interested? 

8. Where is the mother of our Lord last mentioned in the Bible, 
and how was she engaged ? 
' 9. Name the people of whom we read in Old Testament his- 
ory, who wanted to keep well with both worlds, fearing the 
Lord and serving their own gods, 


10. On what two occasions was a person with a pitcher given 
as a sign and token to indicate God's mind? 


ANSWERS (See MAy No., p. 119). 

1. 1 Thess. v. 19; John vii. 37-39; John iii. 8. 

2. John xxi. 15, 16, 17. 

3. Acts vi. 15. 

4. Nine: 1 Kings xvii., 2 Ki iii i 
Luke vii., John =e is Py tare pe es 
Noah's preaching, Lot's vexation. 

. The names of the magicians. 

- Moses, Elijah, the Lord, Saul of Tarsus. 
. Acts xi. 13, 14. 

. Acts ix. 1], 
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Bing Babp: His Care and Culture. : 


BY LINA ORMAN COOPER, AUTHOR OF “ WE WIVES.” 


Vil. IN SICKNESS. 


N the last two papers I showed some of the essentials to 
health on behalf of King Baby. A longer, sadder page 
must be filled with advice concerning his treatment in sick- 

ness. 

Itis recognised by all mothers that we can only goa certain 
distance with our bairnies. We can feed them carefully, clothe 
them warmly, treat them hygienically, and feed them scientifi- 


cally. Thus far we can go, and no farther. 


Illness will come, 
death may come. 


The passing of a scavenger’s cart, an un- 
solicited kiss, the shake of a carpet, may carry the germ of 
disease to our darlings. What are we to do when bright eyes 
grow dim, red cheeks too crimson, and little lips paler? These 
three symptoms are the danger-signals hung out by Dame 
Nature, and a watchful mother will ever be on the look-out for 
any of them. Strange to say, the 
onset of illness takes place often 
at night. Forthisreasonnomother | 
will leave her precious baby with a 
nurse inthe hours of darkness. No 
hired help can have the wakeful 
tenderness required. If the wee 
King be restless, mother will not 
smother the rolling head in blan- 
kets, and thus asphyxiate him into 
Slumber. She will touch the little 
wrist and brow, put her ear to the 
labouring chest, and take the 
Baby's temperature, even in the 
middle of the night. Mother will 
not turn away from the restless, 
pecvish wails, but will be ready to 
tind ont the cause of fretfulness. 
When an infant sleeps badly, and 
seems wakefully cross at night, 
first assure yourself that no ruckle 
in binder or gown is hurting the 
tender skin, and that no pin is 
pricking him. Sec if he be thirsty, 
by giving him a sip of cold water. 
Turn him from one side to another. 
Lighten the coverings over him if 
it be a hot night, or add to them 
if a chill be in the air. 

But if he be feverish at all, a 
spoonful of castor oil must be ad- 
ministered. This is a panacea for 
most of the ills Baby’s flesh is sub- 
ject to. It is perfectly harmless: 
and, when reduced to a fluid state 
by warmth, quite odourless and 
tasteless. Castor oil, unlike other 
aperients, leaves no ill effects behind it. It never hinders the 
appearance of any rash. It soothes in a wonderful way, and 
Baby fattens onit! In our own youth families were reared on 
this preparation, but ten years ago it was the fashion to decry 
it on every occasion. Now, again, we believe, and have proved, 
that it is (ie most useful medicine in our home pharmacopaia! 
No nursery should ever be without an ounce bottle of the same. 

If the wee King still remains hot and feverish—not synony- 
mous terms, my readers ; for heat of skin does not always mean 
fever, nor does moisture infallibly indicate absence of the same— 
you must do more. See if his gums need lancing. If the teeth 
are pressing hard on the outer membrane, Baby will gointo con- 
vulsions unless you have themattendedto. Generally—so quick 
are developments in infancy—he will be in one before you know 
where you stand. If this be the case, prepare a bath of 100’. 
By putting your bare elbow into it, you will see if the water be 

too hot tobear,- Unrobe the Home Ruler before a fire, and place 
him in up to his neck. Keep him there a few minutes, all the 
time holding a sponge full of cold water on his head. Our object 
is to draw blool from the brain, and the cold application helps 
to drive it into the extremities. After five minutes, lift the Baby 
on to your lap and dry him quickly, under the folds of a blanket, 
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with a hot towel. Roll him in a woollen shawl, give another tea- 
spoonful of oil, and lay him in his cradle. Generally he will fall 
into a quiet sleep, awakening in four hours’ time to have his 
bowels moved and to take a warm bottle. Sometimes, however, 
he will fall from one convulsion into another, until the teeth be 
liberated by a lancet, or until free evacuation has emptied his 
bowels of undigested matter. I have seen a baby boy go into 
thirty-six convulsions, one after another, and yet have had the 
joy of welcoming him back to life. So never despair. Babies 
have wonderful vitality. One thing for our comfort. Whena 
convulsion is turning in toes and thumbs, pulling the tiny face 
awry, and twisting the little limbs, the King is in no suffering. 
He is unconscious of everything. It is we who suffer, watching 
the helpless, wee thing. Never suffer any one to persuade you 
that it would be a mercy if he were taken, _ Whilst there is life 
there is hope, and we mothers should put forth every effort to 
keep 
y ‘the trailing clouds of glory” 

which have been given us. 

Croup is another infantile illness 
very alarming to those around. 
There are four sorts—spasmodie, 
stomachic, inflammatory, and diph- 
theritic croup. I have put them 
according to their severity. Both 
the two first may be almost chronic, 
and need constant watchfulness 
and care. Minutes are more pre- 
cious in this disease than any 
other. Once a baby has become 
subject to this spasm of the glot- 
tis, a mother should never be with- 
out a 1° oz. bottle of ipecacuanha 
wine, a tin box of linseed, and a 
bronchitis kettle. At the first 
sound of that terrible metallic 
cough the latter should be filled, 
and, whilst the water is coming to 
a boil (on a handy oil stove, if it be 
summer time), make King Baby 
sick, by giving him a tea-spoonful 
of the pure wine. He will gener- 
ally bring up an undigested meal, 
or a quantity of glairy mucus, and 
thus relieve the spasm. When the 
kettle is boiling put a couple of 
table-spoonfuls of linseed, with 
one of mustard, into a small bowl 
and mix a poultice. It should be 
eat neither too thick nor too thin, but 
, ay of such a consistency that it leaves 
MOTHER. ¥ the basin quite clean when poured 

on to a square of muslin or brown 
paper. Make it to fit the throat from ear to ear, and cover from 
chin to collar-bone. Do not blister the sick darling by applying 
too hot. When the back of your hand or the smooth of your 
own cheek can bear the heat easily, place it in position. Baby 
will cry whether it be hot or only lukewarm, so have a stead- 
fast mind and firm hand. By the time this is comfortably in 
place, the wee King’s stomach ought to be settled enough to give 
him a spoonful of castor oil. Never omit this. 

During an attack of any kind of croup a low diet is necessary. 
No kind of solid food must be allowed. Milk and water (hot) 
help to reduce inflammation and keep up the little patient's 
strength sufficiently. Quite lately I received the following 
advice from a very clever physician: ‘It does not matter soe 
much the latitude a child lives in. For ultimate outgrowth of 
this tendency I place far more reliance on careful and regular 
feeding, moderate and sensible clothing, laxity of bowels, and 
constantly being out in the open air when weather permits.” 
Another famous child's doctor bid me: ‘‘ Look well to the drain- 
age of your house, the purity of your water supply, and the 
source from whence you get your milk.” I pass on these two 


bits of common-sense advice to the mothers who read Home 
Words. 
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God’s Gold. 


BY EDWARD GARRETT, AUTHOR OF “A BLACK DIAMOND, 


CHAPTER XIII. 


HIS OTHER NAME. 


O the next time he found “ Beardie” 
seated near him, and nobody else 
near, he began, without any ex- 
planation, thus :— 

“ There was a lad, Ted Fisher, 
who ran off from Crover. We 
never knew where he went, and 
there wasn’t any reason why he 
should have gone. I saw ‘'T.’ and ‘F.’ and ‘ Fisher’ 
on some walls at Perth. That set me thinking he 
might have come this way; and I suppose, when 
Iwas wrong in my head, that set me fancying 
that I saw him at my bedside.” 

“Beardie” put down the book he was read- 
ing, and peered at Arthur over his spectacles. 
Of course, there was no question in Arthur’s 
words, and “Beardie” seemed in no 
hurry to make any remark. 

¥ I don’t suppose you know any Ted 
Fisher?” Arthur observed  tenta- 
tively. 

, “Nobody saw you while you were 
ill,” said “ Beardie,” “except the folk 
you see about now, and my son, who’s 





gone away since with the sheep.” pas: 
This was no reply toArthur’s words, = 4 
but he didn’t notice that, and was po 


quite satisfied, being himself con- ad 
vinced that his ‘dream ” figure of Ted 
Tisher belonged to the same category 
as the “skeleton” which he had seen 
at the beginning of his illness. But 
he was interested in hearing that 
“ Beardie ” had a son. He knew so 
little about this man who had been 
so kind to him! He did not even 
ON his name, unless indeed it were 

Beardie,” as it well might be, though 
Arthur had originally taken that as 
but a nickname founded on the 
grizzled beard which gave such a 
patriarchal air to the bronzed old 
squatter. Nobody addressed him by 
any name; they simply called him 
“ Boss.” 
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Presently “ Beardie” spoke again. “Myson wasn't 
born in this country,’ he said. ‘He came out 
after me, a few years ago. I don’t know if you’ve 
heard—and you may as well understand—L didn’t 
come out kere on my own account. I was sent. 


You know what that means.” 
“J heard something of that sort,” answered 


Arthur, ‘‘the first day I saw you. But I didn’t 
know whether it was true. They didn’t seem 
sure.” 

“Beardie” laughed rather grimly. “Oh, T reckon 
they’re pretty well sure, only they don’t think it’s 
the right thing to talk about, seeing it’s such 
an old story.” 







* Beardie put down the book he was reading.” 
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“«*Tf that man doesn’t deserve penal servitude, who does?'” 


“And besides,” Arthur remarked, “supposing 
that you were sent out, it does not follow that 
you * he hesitated. 

* Deserved it,eh ?” put in“ Beardie.” “No, none 
of them ever do. If you knew much of convicts, 
you'd know that, according to their account, they 
are all unfort’nate creatures, hardly dealt with. 
Therefore, before I'll say another word, I'll remark 


that I richly deserved all I got—and plenty 
more.” 


Arthur did not know what to say. 

“ And yet I didn’t do the thing I was sent here 
for,” “Beardie” went on; “no, and had never done 
aught of the kind. But when a man’s lived for 
thirty years, breaking his mother’s heart, and 
gambling and betting instead of doing honest 
work, and getting a good girl to leave her happy 
home, against her fine old father’s wishes, and 
change her good name for his disgraced one, and 
may be not been very kind to her, either, and 
broken her heart anyhow—then I say if that man 
doesn’t deserve penal servitude, who does ?—even 
though he may never have put his name to another 
man’s cheque. And that man is me!” 

“T wasn’t sent to this part of the country,” he 
resumed presently ; “and I didn’t serve out all my 
time. I escaped, and got off into the bush among 
the blacks, and wandered with them for years. 
And [ll tell you what, young man, though I don’t 
know whether you'll understand my words,—in 
the bush I found God!” 

“T think I understand,” said Arthur. . 

“T was like a wild man,” “ Beardie” continued. 
“T knew my wife was dead and my life was 
spoiled. AndI knew there was only one man in 
the whole world who had any reason to think I 
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was not guilty of the forgery I was con- 
demned for ; and that was the very man 
who was guilty himself! and knew I 
was punished for his deed.” - 

“Did you suspect who that was? 
asked Arthur. 

“T did then,” said “ Beardie ”; “aye, I 
said to myself thatI knew! There was 
one man left in England, who if I’d met 
him in the bush, would not have gone 
one step farther. Then and there I'd 
have killed him.” 

‘Yes,’ he repeated, as if determined 
not to spare himself, ‘‘ I’ve often sat in 
the scrub and gloated over the thought 
of how I’d feel if he were lying dead 
before me! 

“But out in the bush, there was the 
sky—and the silence; for there isn’t much talk 
with savages who hadn’t a word in common. 
And somehow—(if you can understand, you'll 
understand, though I[ can’t put it well into 
words ; and if you can’t understand, why, it doesn't 
matter how well I may tell it !)—but somehow 1t 
seemed to put the past all so far away, and there 
wasn’t anything to keep me in mind I was the 
same man—there wasn’t anything at all, but just 
God Himself! And then and there I found my- 
self standing in His sight, with nothing to say 
but ‘God be merciful to me the sinner!’” 

Arthur looked up. 

“Ah, I’m making no mistake,” said “ Beardie” ; 
** God be merciful to me the sinner.’ There was a 
parson used to come round among the convicts; 
and I reckon he knew the heart of man, and how 
the worst o’ men is always looking about for 
other sinners as well as himself, as if the crowd 
of ’em might hide him from God. For he told us 
they say that in the language the Testament 
was first written in, that’s how the publican'’s 
prayer stands, ‘God be merciful to me the 
sinner!’ as if there was nobody in the universe 
but just God and himself. 

“And that’s what came to me in the bush. In 
the silence God answered me and reasoned with 
me. And then those words were all I had to say 
to Him. 

“By that time, if that man had crossed my 
path, he’d have been safe. I’d have turned away 
and left him to God; I don’t say I could have fed 
or Sheltered him right away. But it came to me, 
bit by bit, that, after all, I couldn’t be sure he was 
the guilty one. I might be judging him wrongly, 
just as I’d been judged. And I’ve never breathed 
his name to mortal man. Not even to—my boy. 

“But it came to me pretty hard to remember 
that the one being who would have blessed God 
for the hope that I was a changed man, was in 
her graye, thousands of miles away. Yet some- 
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how I could be cheerier-like, even in thinking of 
her, than I'd been afore, and one day, as I was 
sitting fishing, I heard, in my mind, those words 
‘There is joy in the presence of the angels of God 
Over a sinner that repenteth’; and if the angels 
know and rejoice, why, I reckon those who are 
dead and love us know and rejoice too. What the 
angels know they’ll know. So that was all right, 
after all.’ 

“You never thought of going back to the old 
country ?” asked Arthur, rather wistfully. 

“ Beardie” drewa long breath. “I thought of it 
sometimes,” he owned; “but I never went. She 
who would have welcomed me, anyhow, was as near 
me here as she could be in England. And for the 
rest, I am a convict—an escaped convict too— 
even the law might have got another word yet to 
say about me; but however that might be, that 
was what I was, and why should I bring up the 
misery on my wife’s people, and my wife’s boy ? 
The less he knew about me the better. I reckoned 
they thought I wasdead. A prisoner who escapes 
into the bush is most likely to be dead soon 
enough.” 

“Yes,” said Arthur. “I never knew of but one 
such case, and I know his folks all thought he 
was dead. By the way, he was the father of that 
Ted Fisher I was speaking about.” 

“In the end, however, my boy came out to me,” 
said “ Beardie ”—he seemed tospeak with greateflort 
“ He did not find me at once when he came over. 
here,—thouch he looked for me from the first hour,— 
but he did in time. Queer it was, that 
he said he’d never believed I was guilty; 
and yet it was my being a convict that 
sent him away from his home.” 

“People didn’t cast it up to him, I 
hope,” remarked Arthur. 

“Beardie” shook his head. ‘‘ No,” he aim 
answered ; ‘but my poor boy happened to © Re: 
lose a sovereign that had been trusted to “@ 
him, and it came into his head that 
people would never believe he had lost 
it, because they would say he was the son 
of a forger, and had the thief’s blood in 
him; and that however innocent he might 
be, he might get punished just as I had 
been. So he ran off. He’s never sent 
word home where he is. I’ve wanted 
him to write, just to tell them where he 
is, Without any word of me. He never 
says he won't: he always says ‘Some day.’ But 
he’s never done it yet. Letter-writing isn’t much 
in his way: and when one has more to say than 
one can put in any letter, why, maybe, it’s little 
uso writing one. ‘They think kindly o’ me, dad,’ 
he says; ‘I’m certain sure o’ that. But I must 
have given them a lot of trouble when I run 
away;and if they’ve got over it a little, it’s a 
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pity to bring myself back to their minds.’ I 
don’t think he’s right, myself. But that’s his 
way of looking at it.” 

“T think he’s wrong,’ said Arthur. “ As I told 
you, I knewa boy whoran away. Well, I know 
his friends would b2 very glad to hear from him. 
I believe they pray for it.” 

“ Beardie” shook his head. ‘D’ye know,” said he, 
“‘T do believe most prayers would get their answer, 
but for somebody’s blunder-headedness getting in 
the way. I mean that the prayers are answered, 
but this blunder-headedness makes a breakdown 
on the message line, as it were, so that those who 
pray can’t know yet awhile that they’ve been 
heard.” 

“T don’t wonder at folks sometimes keeping 
silent when they ought to speak,’ remarked 
Arthur; “ for I feel it real hard to write back to 
Crover that I think I’ve made a fool of myself, 
and that I wish I was back.” 

“Tf that’s how you feel,” observed “ Beardie,” 
“the longer you put off saying so the harder will 
it get. Recollect poor McCoy, and what I tell 
you he said at the last.” 

“Tt’s not easy to own one’s a dead failure; it 
would come easier if one could first pull oneself 
up ever so little. I shouldn’t wonder if that was 
what McCoy waited for,” remarked Arthur. 
“You see, there'll be no beginning again exactly 
where I was. My savings are gone,—which might 






“Arthur started up.”—Page 174. 
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have done a Jot for the little home my lassie was so 
proud of. And likely our old overseer has given 
up by this time, and.there’ll be another in his 
place—which I should have got if I’d been at 
home.” ; 

“And yet, if the Lord has really changed your 
outlook on life, may not the first thing you’ve 
«ot to do be to own it ?” asked “ Beardie.” 

** Aye, I feel that,” said Arthur. 

“And if it’s hard to-day, and you think you'll 
wait till it’s easier, what will you do if to-morrow 
it is not easier but harder?” urged “ Beardie.” 
‘*That’s the way that many a word which ought 
to be spoken is put off and put off—till it’s too 
late. That’s what I say to Ted.” 

Arthur started up, supporting himself on his 
elbow. “Ted?” he echoed; “is your son’s name 
Ted too? Surely it can never be! What’s his 
other name ?—your name ?”’ 





CHAPTER XIV. 


THE MARKED SOVEREIGN. 


1 OF ya Ba 
aise, i 
“Bear- 
die,” in 
his driest 
and most 
self-con- 
tained tone, 
\“my name, 
and his too, 
is Fisher. 
Only I’m 
* Boss”’ to my 
face, and “ Beardie” 
behind backs. I 
hadn’t the least idea 
who you were till 
after you were up 
here. Ted was away 


that day. When he 
came home, I told him I’d got a sick Crover man, 


and when he heard your name and saw you, he 
remembered you well enough.” 

“Then it was really Ted whom I saw!” cried 
Arthur; ‘it’s all very strange! And there they 
are—the Maxwells—just praying to hear of Ted; 
and yet I might have come and gone through this 
place, and never known how nearly I'd rubbed 
shoulders with him.” 

““T reckon that’s often so,” answered “Beardie.” 
“There are three things which haye to come 
together to make a right event,—the right person, 
the right place, and the right time. If we get a 
look back over our lives when we reach Kingdom 
Come, may be we'll find out what makes these 









come off together at some times and not at others. 
It may depend more on ourselves than it seems.” 

“This meeting hasn’t depended much on me,” 
sighed Arthur. “I’ve been carried into it like a 
log. Butunless you’d been given to taking in the 
stranger, it wouldn’t have come off, Boss. I'd seen 
you before, too,—and felt even then that I’d like 
to shake you by the hand for what you were say- 
ing and doing. But you see,—I—just didn’t!” 

“When was that?” asked “ Beardie.” 

“The day you took pity on a black fellow whom 
my mates were jeering at,” said Arthur. “I saw 
you were a man who lived up to what the good 
Book and the good people at home teach us,—but 
what we all seem to make haste to forget when 
we're over here.” 

‘ Beardie” reflected, puzzled. There had been so 
many occasions when he had championed black 
fellows against white fellows, that he could not 
recall this particular one. But he let that pass. 

“ After all,” said “Beardie,” “this isn’t a very 
wonderful meeting—-it’s simply a Crover man 
come across a Crover man. Of course, Crover 
isn’t a big place: and it’s kindly for neighbours to 
meet in a very far country.” 

“ Ah, I forgot Ted has been so long away that 
he does not know more than that,” answered 
Arthur. “You’ve heard me speak of a lassie that’s 
waiting for me over there. That’s Ted’s cousin— 
Lizzie Maxwell.” 

‘Ay, ay,—that’s the way the world wags on,” 
commented “ Beardie.” ‘Ted thinks worlds of his 
cousin Lizzie, and of his grandfather too. ‘"Tisn’t 
any not valuing of them that’s kept him silent. 
But there was the reason why he went off,—and 
he had bitter hard times before we met,—and now 
he says they must have got over it,—and that 
sleeping dogs had better lie.” 

“There was never one word said against Ted 
when he ran away,” Arthur declared. “I remem- 
ber Lizzie telling me not long before I left that 
his master, a Mr. Bland, wouldn't say a word 
against him. I do recollect Lizzie also said she 
felt as if Mr. Bland had something on his mind. 
It’s been about this sovereign which you say Ted 
lost.” 

“Ted sent him two sovereigns some time ago,” 
put in “ Beardie.” “ He was down in Adelaide on 
business, and he sent them from there-——without 2 
word of explanation. He did not tell me what he 

- was going todo; and he didn’t tell me he’d done 
it till some time afterwards.” 

“T wonder whether that was after I left Crover,” 
remarked Arthur. “And I wonder if Mr. Bland 
ever connected his anonymous gift with his lost 
pound. If he did, he’d only set it down as tho 
sign of a bad conscience.” 

“T see what you mean,” said “ Beardie”; “ he’d 
think it meant that Ted felt he’d wronged him. 
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So he had, in losing his money, though it was by 
accident; but even if he’d stolen it, and had re- 
repented and made restitution, I wouldn’t call 
that a sign of a bad conscience,—but rather of a 
good conscience that was doing its duty. A man 
has a bad conscience, when it does not make him 
repent and make restitution.” 

“Youw’re quite right,” answered Arthur. “I 
used the phrase only as it is commonly used.” 

“But we shouldn’t do that,” persisted “ Beardie.” 
“ We should look into the meaning of our words, 
and use them in their proper and real sense. To 
do otherwise breeds mischief, for it either glosses 
evil or slurs good. There’s a lot of careless talk, 
aye,and writing too,—specially in newspapers,— 
and it isn’t on this side of the grave that we shall 
know all the harm it does. Let a lie be called a 
lie, and not a fib; and let speculating be called 
gambling, and so on. Don’t call over-reaching 
‘cleverness.’ I’ve thought out many things, 
looking back over my own ways, sitting here by 
myself, after hearing men arguing,—seldom over 
their own thoughts, but often over ideas put into 
their empty heads by foolish books, written by all 
sorts of people they knew nothing about.” 

“ Well, Pll have plenty to write home now, any 
ways,” said Arthur. ‘ And if J came out here to 
get gold, and found Ted instead, Lizzie, and theold 
gentleman too, won’t feel I came for naught.” 

“Aye, things often come easier to us, the 
minute we make up our minds for ’em,’’ returned 
* Beardie.” 

Arthur began his letter next day. As he meant 
it to be long and full, it would take some time; for 
it was not easy to write at all hours in the hut. 
In the evening, the swinging lamps gave but a 


dim, uncertain light, and in the morning, the one 
or two rough tables were often in requisition for 
cooking purposes, or other needs of the house. 
There was no woman about the place, except tho 
wife of ono of “ Beardie’s ” shepherds. At first it 
had seemed to Arthur that she must have a 
terribly hard time of it. A little observation 
proved the contrary. The men all knew how to 
be useful, and were ready todo all that was re- 
quired. So, though she was the sole woman on AES 
place” with several men, she seemed to have 
plenty of time to give to her little children, and 
the men always had a civil word of thanks for 
any service she rendered. 

“Tt is those men who can do a little of the 
work that is generally left to women, who learn its 
value,” said “‘Beardie.” “And it’s the same, I reckon, 
with the women who put their hands to men’s 
work. But what is women’s work—and what is 
men’s?” he asked with a fine scorn. “The Bible 
says naught on that head. It is ‘ whatsoever ’ 
any hand finds to do, let it do it with ‘all its 
might.’ There was a time when my poor Kate 
used to brush my boots! I’d like to kick myself 
when I think on’t!” ; 

“But if a wife loves her husband, and he has 
been working hard for the family,’ began 
Arthur, 

‘“‘Oh, yes, but I’d been working hard at gambling 
and book-making—it was the mud of racecourses 
the dear soul had to brush off. I'll tell you this, 
young man; it’s not the hard worker who makes a 
slave of his wife, or his mother, or any woman he 
has to do with. No; it’s the idler and the hard 
drinker; and the sooner women know that the 


better for them.” 





(To be continued.) 





The Day of Rest. 


BY TIIE REV. PREBENDARY GODFREY THRING, B.A., AUTHOR OF “THWYMNS AND 
SACRED LYRICS,” ETC. 


‘PAIL! Sacred Day of earthly rest, 
; From toil and trouble free ; 
UY} Hail! Day of light, that bringest light 
And joy to me. 


A holy stillness, breathing calm 
On all the world around, 

Uplifts my soul, O God, to Thee, 
Where rest is found. 


No sound of jarring strife is heard, 
As weekly labours cease ; 

No voice, but those that gladly sing 
Glad songs of peace. 


The merry throstle, as he sings, 
The merrier sings to-day, 

The sun shines out from *mid the clouds 
With brighter ray. 


The trembling breeze that softly blows 
From many a sunnier shore, 

More softly seems to blow to-day, 
.Than e’er before. 


On all I think, or say, or do, 
A ray of light Divine 

Is shed, O God, this day by Thee, 
For it is Thine. 


I join the quiet, thoughtful crowd 
That throngs the house.of prayer, 

And, kneeling on my knees, I reap 
A blessing there. 


Accept, O God, my hymn of praise, 
That Thou this day hast given, 
Bright foretaste of that endless day 

Of Rest in Heaven. 
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@Mutposts of Our Chureh. 


Vil. CALCUTTA AND BISHOP WELLDON. 
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at the Jast will be left a country with- 
out God.” In these striking words Dr. 
Welldon, the new Bishop of Calcutta, 
has summed up our national responsi- 
bility towards our Indian Empire. 


4 





A closer know- 
ledge of the needs of his great diocese will brand them 


on the Bishop's heart. A crisis has been reached in the 
history of our fellow subjects of the Queen. They 
have been given higher education without Chris- 
tianity: but they are unsatisfied—still hungry for 
the true knowledge. ‘We must advance,” says an 
experienced. missionary, “unless all idea of Chris- 
tianizing India is to be abandoned.” What such an 
abandonment would mean we may learn from the 
most hurried glance at asingle city of India. Cal- 
cutta consists of “miles and square miles of broken 
hovels,” peopled by myriads, as it seems to western 
eyes. One has surely come upon an 

immense ant hill teeming with life. 


Yet this crowded centre may be 
matched by the “swarming tenements 


of Bombay.” Calcutta, if one could 
view it from a balloon, would appear 
to be a colony of tiny matchboxes, 
piled together without pattern or plan, 
broken here and there by dark blots 
which represent the most degraded 
haunts of the city. No wonder that we 
recall Mr. Stevens’ expressive phrase— 
** Houses, houses, houses, crawling all 
over with black humanity.” 

A hundred years ago it seemed as 
if the doors of access to the heathen 
and Mohammedan world were her- 
metically sealed. Now, thank God, the 
open doors abound. Such was the 
keynote of the recent Centenary cele- 
bration; and the fact might have been 
stil] more forcibly urged, A hundred 
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doors stand open, a thousand, a million, but how 
few there are ready toenter. Who dare hope that a 
tithe of the thresholds in Calcutta alone could be 
crossed by a messenger of the Good News ? 

Happily Dr. Welldon has gone to India, inspired 
with intense earnestness. He will have to combat 
terrible depression: for no one can avoid being de- 
pressed by the seeming hopelessness of the work and 
helplessness of the workers. But the encouragement 
to face difficulties comes when we “lift up our eyes,” 
knowing that “God is on our side.” Many at home 
are not content with having wished the Bishop “ God 
speed”; they are praying him “God speed” now that 
the battle has begun. Some, too, may have taken the 
Bishop’s parting charge to heart :— 

‘We must be ready and proud to serve our Lord if 
duty calls, abroad no less than at home. We must 


disdain to show that poorest of poor spirits which 
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would treat good wishes or 
a3 substitutes for personal 


action. We must decline to use 
that meanest of mean say- 
ings: ‘Here am I: send — 
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somebody else.” For the work 
of a world-wide evangelization 
is the grandest and the noblest 
among men. No Church is a 
living Church unless it be a 
missionary Church. Error or 
indifference may be silent, but 
truth must speak. If we be- 
lieve in our hearts that Jesus 
isthe Saviour of mankind, how 
can we help desiring above all 
things that mankind should 
know Him as their Saviour?” 

The Bishop, needless to say, 
is an ardent believer in the 
educational side of mission 
work. The Mission 
will be hisspecial care. What 
may be done by these means 
is well illustrated in the last 
C.M.S. Review. The Bible is 
taught to Christians and non- 
Christians alike. In a recent 
competitive examination in the 
Bible and Christian evidences, 
open toall candidates of what- 
ever race or religion in the 
Madras Presidency, the second 
and third prizes were carried 
off by two Brahman students, 
of the Noble College, Masuli- 
patam, the boy who won the 
second having known nothing 
about the Bible when he en- 
tered the College two years be- 
fore. The C.M.S. high schools 
and colleges for girls in India 
are mainly for Christians, and 
the educational progress of 
Christian women in that country is one of the most 
striking and hopeful features in its development. 
India, indeed, may be won by her mothers. 

It is no light task to face the problems of India, 
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THE RIGHT REY. J. E. C. WELLDON, D.D., LORD BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. 


but Dr. Welldon will not look back. ‘ How,” he 
asked when the call came, “could I appeal to the 
sovereign motives of life, unless I was prepared to 
act upon such motives ?” 








Wages, Tork, and jfood, in 1837. 


HAT of wages, work, and food when Queen 
Victoria ascended the throne? The first, 

in many branches of industry, were no 

more than half of what is got now. The 
hours were longer, there were no Bank Holidays, 
there were no Saturday half-holidays. The children 
were unprotected, and compelled to work most un- 
reasonable hours in the mills and in the mines. It 
makes one’s blood boil to read of the eruelty with 
which they were treated. So long and so hard 
were they worked that they had no heart for any- 


thing when they got home but to lie down and sleep. 





All food was dear, and in bad seasons very dear. 
In some parts of the country the agricultural 
labourer got 7s. a week, with or without a cottage, 
and something extra at harvest time. What sort of 
living could be got fora family out of 7s. a week? 
Tea, such as we now buy for 2s., was then sold for 
4ds.; brown sugar, dark and sticky, was sold at 8d.a 
pound. There were no cheap fruit shops; only in the 
window, the shop front of the poor, lit in the evening 
by a single tallow candle, where were exposed cheap 
sweets and stale buns, one might observe a plate of 
oranges, or another with apples. RetTRO, 
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“Thp Gord ts Truth.” 


Vill. “SOMEBODY HATH TOUCHED ME.” 


BY THE REV. F. HARPER, M.A., AUTIIOR’ OF 
* ECHOES FROM A VILLAGE CHURCH,” ETC. 


** Somebody hath touched Me.’’— 
St. Luke viii. 46. 





T was a poor, broken-hearted woman. 
Twelve long years she had been 
ill. She had spent all her money 
on doctors. Some gave her one 
medicine and some another. But 
she got worse and worse. Driven 
by blank despair, she touches the 
hem of the Saviour’s garment, 
and instantly she is made strong and well. 


* He came the broken heart to bind, 
The bleeding soul to cure.’’ 

Very wonderful was this woman’s faith. She 
Was persuaded that if she might but touch His 
clothes she would be whole. Not that she expected 
virtue from His garment—that would have been 
superstition, not faith—but she expected virtue 
from Christ Himself. 

Yes, she touched Him. There were many indeed 
who thronged around Him, but who did not touch 
Him with tho finger of faith. So there are many 
who come to the house of prayer. They bend the 
knee. They hear God’s Word. They sing His 
praise. But one thing they lack. They do not 
“touch Him.” For touching, looking, coming, 
believing, trusting, all mean the same thing. 

Her touch brought instant healing. “ Immedi- 
ately her issue of blood staunched.” St. Mark 
adds that “she felt in her body that she was 
healed of that plague.” And when the soul is 
healed of its desperate sickness there is a sense of 
joy and peace which the world cannot give or take 
away. 

You may not have faith enough to lean on 
Christ’s breast, yet if you do but touch His clothes 
you shall be whole. ‘There are some who never go 
beyond “the hem of His garment.” 

The great Saviour heals freely. He applies the 
healing balm of His Blood and the cheering 
cordial of His Word “ without money and with- 
out price.’ “ Nothing in my hand I bring.” And 
Ile heals effectually. He can wash the most 
leprous soul in His own sin-cleansing blood, and 
it shall be “whiter than snow.” No case is too 
hard for Him, and there is a welcome for all who 
come. 

Are you willing to part with your sins? Are 
you willing that every darling lust should die ? 
Do you wish to hate the sins which crucified the 
Lord? Oh, then touch Him now! Surrender 
yourselves to Him, and Ho will heal you, and 


bless you. Then will the Master rejoice, and say, 
“ Somebody hath touched Me.” 

One of the best illustrations of this truth is to 
be found in the great picture of Doré, called “ The 
Vale of Tears.” The paint was wet on the can- 
vas when he died, for he only finished it three 
days before. I will try to describe it as well as I 
ean. 

In the background is a shadowy valley with a 
barren, rocky crag on one side. At the entrance 
to the valley stands the Saviour, clothed with a 
long white garment. He has a cross on one 
shoulder, and His other hand is raised, the fore- 
finger uplifted, as if inviting the broken heart to 
come to Him for healing. Nearest to Him are 
the poorest of the poor, the despised and rejected 
of men. Every single form of human suflering 
may be seen in that “ Vale of Tears,” from the 
king to the beggar. The king, in royal robes, 
and a crown on his brow, turns a wan and weary 
face to Christ. By his side is the prisoner, with 
heavy chains on his wrists; his face, too, is to- 
ward the Saviour who can set the captive free. 
Here is a wealthy mother, but on her lap lies a 
dead child, and in her deep anguish she turns to 
Christ for comfort; there a dying mother, lying 
on the ground, holds her infant in the direction 
of the Saviour, as if committing it to His care. 
There are strangers from every clime, the Indian 
and the negro, while on a lonely rock, under a 
blasted tree, stands the leper. Many are the 
suffering and the sorrowful in that dark valley : 
but all look to Christ, and Christ alone, for rest. 
The old enemy, the serpent, is seen crawling 
away, scared by the light of Christ and His cross. 
Beyond all, at the Saviour’s right hand, is the 
narrow way, where “everlasting spring abides.” It 
leads to the Beautiful Land to which the Saviour 
beckons all weary souls. 

I looked on that picture till my eyes filled with 
tears: and I praise God that His Christ is still 
able to heal, and bless, and save—that He is 
living and not dead—the Same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever. 

Yes, still to-day He stands in this Vale of Tears 
of ours. He stands now in our midst, His heart 
melting with pity: His lips full of sweet and 
tender words, sweeter than honey, for “‘never man 
spake like this Man,”’ His arms wide open, as when 
He took little children in those arms, put His 
hands on them, and blessed them. 

Oh, I would to God He might be able to say, 
eyen now, “Somebody hath touched Me!” I 
would to God some of my readers might say, as 
the great and good Lord Shaftesbury said, “I am 
just touching the hem of His garment!” 
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IX. HOW TO SHINE. 


BY THE REV. F. S. WEBSTER, M.A., RECTOR OF 
ALL SOULS’, LANGHAM PLACE. 


THE first duty, the calling, the purpose for which 
the Church exists is to give light. It is set ina 
dark place. For Christ, the Light of men, is in 
heaven ; so the Church must make up for the 
Saviour’s absence by shining steadily with the 
light He gives. Such alight is not selfish. It 
shines not for its own glory, but for the world’s 
good. And every Christian is saved to shine. 
Lhen shining is steady, noiseless, unostentatious 
work. Not by fits and starts, with blast of 
trumpet and by great effort. A light shines be- 
cause it is its nature to. It cannot burn without 
Shining. The true Christian is a burning and 
shining light: the fire ever burning upon the 
heart’s altar—the light ever shining forth into 
the dark world. Of course the light may be 
covered over and put under a bushel. But then 
it is likely to go out. If the light is to keep burn- 
ing 1t must be allowed to shine. 

But shining is very effectual and conspicuous. 

Bring a light into a dark room and everybody 
must know of it. Does everybody about you 
know you are a Christian? Is your love for Jesus 
shining clearly, lighting up the gloom and sin, 
and helping men to see the heavenward way ? 
; A light is not much good unless you can see by 
it. If Christ were still upon earth we should 
have no doubt as to the right course to take. We 
should just follow His example in everything, 
“oing whatever He did, abstaining from every- 
thing that He abstained from. "We should see 
our way by the light of His example. So should 
it be with all true Christians. Their example 
should be one which all men can safely follow. 
They should be able to say with St. Paul, “ Be ye 
followers of me, even as I also am of Christ.” 
There is something wrong with our shining if it 
does not help others to see the way. 

A light cannot help being conspicuous. It 
might well be charged with setting itself up 
above others. Fora burning candle, though it be 
only a farthing dip, gives more light than a thou- 
sand fireless lanterns. Your Christianity cannot 
be invisible. It is a false humility which is 
afraid to shine lest it should seem conspicuous. 


X. GOODNESS AND GREATNESS. 
BY THE REY. DYSON HAGUE, M.A., RECTOR OF 
ST. PAUL’S, HALIFAX. 
I ONCE read a sentence in a book that impressed 
me very much. It was this: “It is easier to be 
great than to be good. To be great we have to 
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gain the victory over what is without; but to be 
good we have to gain the victory over what is 
within.” 

Now this is very true. 

It is easier to be great than to be good. And 
the reason is this :—Moral conquest is more diffi- 
cult than material conquest. The stimulus to 
greatness is fame, ambition, visible applause. The 
stimulus to goodness is simply truth, virtue, and 
goodness itself. To the one is given earthly re- 
wards, to the other unseen ; to the one is awarded 
present satisfaction, to the other future. 

A great many people imagine that goodness is 
easy and that greatness is difficult. But this isa 
great mistake. On the contrary, it is goodness 
that is difficult and greatness that iseasy. To 
get greatness is to follow the bent of nature; to 
eet goodness is to go against the bent of one’s 
nature. 

Greatness is for a few ; goodness is for all. And 
greatness does not satisfy. Goodness is its own 
reward ; it is the pearl invaluable. 

How beautiful in contrast was the resolve of the 
gentle maiden, the Princess Victoria, who, on the 
announcement of her accession to the most exalted 
station on earth—the English throne—simply 
said: “I will be good; I will be good.” Or how 
noble were the words of the first great Emperor of 
Germany: “I rejoice to be a prince, because my 
rank in life will give me many opportunities to 
help others. I am far from thinking myself 
better than those occupying other positions. I 
am, on the contrary, fully aware that Tam a man 
exposed to all the frailties of human nature : that 
the laws governing the actions of all classes apply 
to me: and that, with the rest of the world, I 
shall one day be held responsible for my deeds.” 

You remember how Lord Tennyson put it :— 


“ Howe’er it be, it seems to me 
’Tis only noble to be good. 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 


Let Tennyson’s ideal be ours. Let each one say: 
“J care not whether I shall be great or not; I 
will be good.” 

But stay. 

It is a resolution requiring no little strength. 
So much strength does it require that enough will 
not be found in you. You will have to seek it 
where St. Paul found it. “I can do all things 
through Christ, which strengtheneth me. When 
I am weak, then I am strong” (Phil. iv. 13}F 
2 Cor. xii. 10). 

Read Rom. vii. 18; viii. 1-t; Ephes. iv. 15; 
Phil. iv. 8; 2 Thess. i. 11; Jas. iii. 18-17: 1 John 
iii. 18. 
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T. STRATTON, AUTHOR OF “TALES OF THE NIGHT.” 


A ERE 
WN }is a 
| belief 
? very 
firmly 
rooted 
in the 
hearts of 
our men- 
folk that 
they are 
quite in- 
dispen- 
sable. By 
all means 
let them 
think so. 
It 18) 9a 
secret 
worth 
knowing 
that no 
man’s 
work 


ever suffered owing to the gentle praise of his wife. 
180 


And I'm told there is another side to this truth: but 
the secret of that is another story which should be 
told to “men only.” 

There is a far-away village, cradled in a Swiss 
valley, where I first came across women who did 
men’s work. In that village I think they must have 
been short of men, or, at least, short of chivalry. For 
the work did not suit the women a bit. At early 
dawn, before the sun had opened the flowers, they 
trudged up the mountain side to milk the cows. 
Having done this, they donned very baggy trousers 
and set to work to gather inacropof hay. That is 
not exclusively men’s work, you object. Wait, my 
friend, till you have seen where the grass grows. 
Take a patch of English meadow, and turf the 
steepest roof in the parish—that would be very like 
the Swiss hayfield. I have seen these women find 
crazy foothold on slippery slopes, and yet ply the 
scythe to such purpose that the ground is shaved for 
all the world as clean as many a man’s chin. For 
hay is valuable in the land where the only big 
harvest is one of snow. 

But these Swiss peasants don’t do all the work. In 
the Island of Fané there is a different tale to tell. 
There the women are ladies of the land supreme, 


WHERE THE WOMEN DO THE 


While the lords of creation are out on the ocean 
Waves, and that is during the greater part of the 
year. Of course, hundreds of independent English 
women are burning to know where this happy island 
IS situated. It is not difficult to get at. The island 
1S on the west coast of Jutland, and steamers run 
regularly by the Harwich-Esbjerg route. 

But quite seriously, the women of Fandé are left 
entirely alone, while the husbands and lovers and 
fathers and sons are fishing in the Arctic circle. AlJl 
the work is done by the women; even the laying in 
of peat for winter fuel. They navigate their large 
flat-bottomed boats, called scows, with wonderful 
skill, and keep themselves in fish. When ashore 
they wear a curious costume, covering their faces 
with black cloth masks. The general opinion is that 
this is done to protect their faces against the impalp- 
able sand and salt-water spray; but others declare 
that it is the remnant of a custom of former days, 
instituted at the dictation of the husbands, who for- 
bade their wives to show their faces to strangers, 
The younger generation will probably abandon this 
Fastern custom, but it is still the ruling fashion 
throughout the island. 

Dairy work is the principal occupation, and this is 
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carried on with modern contrivances. There are 
central dairies, to which all the milk is brought by 
“ collectors,” who find the milk cans by the road 
side. Steam is used to drive the machinery, and 
telephone wires communicate with the farms. All 
milking and tending cattle is done by women. Note, 
in our illustration, the little girl leading the cows to 
pasture. She carries a mallet to drive in the stakes 
on to which the tethers are fastened. The crops of 
barley and oats are gathered from the small parcels 
of Jand which are tilled by the women, who certainly 
carry on a brave struggle against the drifting sands 
and fierce winds. ) 
In Finland women do men’s work, cleaning the 
streets, building houses, and in the country spending 
extraordinarily long days in the field. “ Women,” 
says Mrs. Alec Tweedie, “do many unusual things; 
but none excited our surprise so much as to see half 
a dozen of them building a house. They were stand- 
ing on scaffolding plastering the w alls, while others 
were completing the carpentering work of a door.” 
There are G00 women builders and carpenters in 
Finland. The work cannot be said to improve the 
appearance of these home-makers (literally), for they 
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CHAPTER V. 
A RESCUE. 


OUR after hour the thought Faber had 
tried to keep off, drew nearer; and at 
length it laid its cold hand upon him, 
and clutched his heart. 

* You are caged here—a dying man.” 
Then came another thought, “ Dying, 
and not prepared to die.” 

He saw life in its true proportion now by the 
side of Eternity, and it seemed but a dream ; and 
he was awaking, going into another life, going 
alone to face God! 

It was an awful fact, and he shuddered as he 
covered his face with his shaking hands. He 
could not do it. Sin loomed up before him, and 
he shrank and shuddered to his very soul. Tace 
God, and alone! He shut his eyes and tried to 
pray :—‘ Have mercy! Oh, God! have mercy! I 
lhave lived my life, and it has been wasted, and 
now it is over. God! have mercy!” 

God had been hitherto but a Name to him; now 
God was the only One who could help him. He 
prayed on thus, and his terror calmed. 

His eyes were shut. Then vividly he seemed to 
realize a picture of the Crucifixion he had once 
seen. There was the figure of the dying Saviour; 
the background was the darkness of night—im- 
penetrable darkness; but light fell on the thorn- 
crowned Head. 


The Saviour’s eyes seemed filled with pity, and 
fixed upon his own. 

Faber gasped. Yes, there was nothing beyond 
for him—evening was coming on—and death— 
nothing here. But after “ here” was over, after 
that swift plunge forwards and downwards—after 
then? Yes! (and jis heart beat again). But for 
him there still lived Christ; and then the prayer 
rose to his lips, ‘ By Thine agony and_ bloody 
sweat, by Thy cross and passion, Good Lord, 
deliver me.” ‘Tears fell through his fingers, and 
peace came to his heart. “I have loved thee with 
an everlasting love.’ He looked up—he had read 
that somewhere> and then long years vanished, 
and he was sitting in his little white nightgown 
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on his mother’s knee, and she was teaching him 
the twenty-third Psalm. He had forgotten ita 
long time, but it came back to him now, and he 
repeated it, even to “ Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil, for Thou art with me ”: then he paused, 
and looked away across the world of waters far 
below, to where the sun was setting behind royal 
curtains of purple and gold. “Before it rises [ 
shall be gone; for any moment this piece of rock 
also may give way. Well! Oh, Lord Jesus 
Christ, I fear no ill, for Thou art with me.” 

He was growing faint now, but the worst was 
over, and he was at peace. 

A long time passed: and his life, down to that 
very day, came in dull scraps and _ patches of 
remembrance before him—yes, even to that very 
day. : 

He wondered if they had been surprised at his 
not returning to luncheon, and if by any chance 
Con would walk in the afternoon towards Clift- 
boro’ to meet him. Not likely! They would ex- 
pect him to return by train in time for dinner. 
Ah! before then he would be gone. 

A single gorse bush grew out of a crack in the 
cliff high above him; and he remembered how the 
bushes had glowed in that morning’s sunshine, and 
then the voice seemed to ring in his ears again :— 





“O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for yenrs to come, 
Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home.”’ 


Faber smiled. ‘It’s true,” he said aloud. | 

The sun set, but the light that August evening 
was clear and fair; and as Faber watched the 
outgoing tide, he saw two fishermen come in 
sicht, walking along the beach. They were still 
some distance off, but hope sprang up in his heart. 
God had heard him! God had sent them! He 
took off his neckerchief and tied a stone in it: and 
then, as they anproached the débris of the land- 
slip, holding on to the rock with his left hand, 
with his right he threw the packet towards them. 

He had never sent a cricket ball with so good 
an aim. “Oh, Lord Jesus, let them sce it,” he 
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And a man was swinging above him. 

“Here, put this noose under yer arms—now then.” 
Put Faber was so weak and numbed he could not fasten 
the cord. Another minute, and Tim Call was by his 
side arranging it; but their double weight was more 
than the rock, loosened by the shaking earth all round 
it, could bear. It slipped from under their feet, and 
plunged with a mighty crash downwards, and they 
were left swinging in mid-air. But not for long. A 
score of strong hands were on each cable, and with 
“ Ahoy! ahoy!” they pulled their precious burden up 
and hurried landwards. 

Safe in the green field where the cows browsed peace- 
fully, and surrounded by kindly faces, Faber’s voice 
shook, as he spoke aloud, “ Thank God for restored life ; 
thank God!” and the fishermen said, “Amen.” Then 
he turned and held out both his hands to Tim Call. 
‘Shake hands; you’ve saved my life at the risk of your 
own ! and, besides, you're one of the bravest men I’ve 
ever seen, and you are one of the noblest, for you did 
it fora stranger. Let us be friends.” 

The young sailor with the dark eyes looked full into 
the clear grey ones a little above him. He realized in 
a4 moment this man was his superior in all things: and 
just because he was this, saved by himself, he on the 
spot took Faber as his hero—and loved hiin. 

He looked at his own broad, brown hands, then at the 
shapely ones held out to him, hesitated an instant, and 
then it was a question which, the sailor or the gentle- 
man, gripped hardest. 

“ Oh! it’s naught,” said Tim awkwardly. 

“Nay, lad, don’t say that—thou didst venture thy 





“Tle stooped to lift it up, and gazed up stupefied.” 


cried. And they did. It fell a couple 
of yards before them; they stooped to 
lift it up, and gazed up stupefied. 

Then Faber wayed his flag, and 
shouted with all his little remaining z 
strength. They saw him, shouted back i 
something he could not hear, and then 
turned and ran in the direction of the 
village, which he knew was beyond 
the next headland. 

Faber spent a solemn half-hour; he 
Was praying and praising, voicelessly, 
all the time; but he was growing very 
weak, and everything seemed dim 
around him. When, at length, he heard 
voices, they seemed to fall from the 
sky, they were so directly above him. 

‘Mister, here’s some water coming ; 
take a drink,’ and a cord and bottle 
swung above his head. The draught 
put new life into the young man. 

“Take care,” he cried; “don’t ven- , 
ture on the landslip; it is all the time 
crumbling, and I am afraid where 
am is beginning to go too. Don’t lose 
your lives for me.” 

“Never you heed; we’ll venture ‘em 
anyhow.” 

“Now then, whose barn to go to the 
poor chap?” 

“Here, put t’? rope round me, and 
where’s t’ other?” The voice was 
strong and cheery. ‘Hold fast, lads, 
and put my jacket under t’ rope; t’ 
cliff will cut it else—now then, have 
yer hod ?” 
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life—if a bit of cliff had slipped, naught could 
have saved you.” 


“You're right, sir; Tim’s a brave chap, and allus 
were.” 

** Will you come into mother’s and have a cup of 
tea?” was the next remark Tim made as they 
neared the Bay. 


* There’s nothing I should like so much,” said 
Faber. 

Tim had a shilling in his pocket, and had in- 
tended to spend it in the ‘Jolly Tar”; but he sped 
off to the village shop instead, and returned with 
a new loaf, and a rasher of bacon, and a little tea 
in a bit of blue paper. — 

So there was pride and joy in Delia’s heart that 
night; and Tim went sober to bed, happy with a 
sense of self-respect, to which he had long been a 
stranger. 

Faber slept like a child, and his last thought 
was, “I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me. 
The Lord is my Shepherd.” 

CHAPTER VI. 

A GREAT EVENT. 

*“Miss Hannan, do you know that I have a great 
claim on your sympathies, and don’t think I re- 
ceive my due share?” 

Henry Faber was lying on the turf in the Manor 
garden, and Nancy Conybere was knitting ina 
low basket chair near. They were alone; the 
others had gone to a garden party at the Hall. 
Faber thought he had managed very well to return 
from Cliffboro’ too late to accompany them. Some- 
how he had discovered the youngest daughter of 
the house was remaining at home, and he wanted 
a “good talk” with her, and alone, and this he 
very seldom had the chance of. 

He looked up at the girl as he spoke seriously, 
though a smile was about his lips. 

She laughed. “ Well, now, I think you have had 
a share from usall; wherein have we failed?” 

“Ah, that is just it! you have all been so im- 
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mensely kind to me. I have stayed on and on an 
unconscionable time. Do you know, Icame nearly 
six weeks ago!” 

“Tt does not seem long.” The girl blushed 
warmly, and added quickly, ‘‘ Mother is so glad to 
have you; it is a great kindness. Reggie is a 
different creature when you are not here; he will 
not stir out when we have him alone.” 

‘* Nevertheless, though you all so kindly make 
excuses for one, [I am ashamed of paying such a 
Visit; my only apology is that I have, or ought to 
have, so strong a claim on your sympathies.”’ 

* Why mine in particular?” 

“Because you take so great an interest in Waifs 
and Strays. You are knitting for one of them 
now, are you not ?” 

“Yes; and since you subscribe to the Home so 
nicely, surely you are interested in them, too?” 

“Of course [ am; that is the point where one 
has such a distinct claim on you. Please under- 
stand Iam a waif and stray!” 

Miss Conybere laughed. 

“Tt is no laughing matter. I have as little 
pied de terre as one of them.” 

“That is nonsense ; you have property, and can 
co where you please.” 

“Just so; can float on any wave, and be thrown 
as flotsam and jetsam on any foreign shore. I 
have no home; and since my father died, three 
years after my mother, no word in a voice I loved 
has fallen on my ear. There is no one in the 
world who would have missed me had I been 
carried down by the landslip.” 

Faber looked earnestly at his companion: he 
saw her turn very pale, and she seemed about 
to speak: then checked herself, and knitted on 
swiftly, intent upon her work. 

“May I tell you about that accident, or rather 
what it taught me?” 

** Yes, if you will.” 

“Tt taught me Goi loves, and Christ lives, and 
life isa solemn trust. And now thereseems so much 
to do, and Iam ignorant how 
to set to work. Remember, 
you have been trained to this 
highest life. I have not any 
experience of what to do, or 
how to do it. One can easily 
see that simply to give money 
may do more harm than good, 
and bring no betterment to 
those you wish to help.” 

“Yes, just to give is only 
half the battle; the other 1s 
to plan, and arrange, and 
think; a very little money 
will go a long way if so 
managed.” 

She dropped her gaze upon 
her work, and silence fell be- 
tween them. The young man 
looked away past the beds of 
red roses to the glittering sea, 
and drank in the beauty of the 
scene, and the delight of its 
unspoken companionship. 


(To be continued.) 
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service more deserved a Victoria Cross than 

the service in suffering of Robert Hall, the 

great preacher, who, being afflicted with an 
acute disease which sometimes caused him to roll 
on the floor with agony, would rise therefrom, 
Wiping from his brow the drops of sweat which the 
pain had caused, and, trembling from the conflict, 
ask, “But I did not complain—I did not cry out 
much, did 1? ” 

At the end of a letter to a friend, Sidney Smith 
added playfully, “I have gout, asthma, and seven 
other maladies, but am otherwise very well.” On 
another occasion he wrote to a friend :— 

“What an admirable provision of Providence is 
the gout! What prevents human beings from 
making the body a larder or a cellar but the gout ? 
WI! na ee 

en I feel the pang, I say,‘I know what this is 
for; I know what you mean; I understand the hint!’ 
and so I endeavour to extract a little wisdom from 
pain.” 

_““Nevermind and Notparticular.”—Mr. Careless 
Nevermind and Miss Notparticular think that great 
men only deal with great things. The most brilliant 
discoverers were of a different opinion. They made 
their discoveries by observing and _ interpreting 
simple facts. When fools were walking in darkness, 
the eyes of these wise men were in their heads. 
Galileo's discovery of the pendulum was suggested to 
his observant eye by a lamp swinging from the ceil- 
ing of Pisa Cathedral. A spider’s net suspended 
across the path of Sir Samue! Brown, as he walked 
one dewy morning in his garden, was the prompter 
that gave to him the idea of his suspension bridge 
across the Tweed. So trifling a matter as the sight 
of seaweed floating past his ship enabled Columbus 
to quell the mutiny which arose amongst his sailors 
at not discovering land, and to assure them that the 
eagerly sought New World was not far off. Galvani 
observed that a frog’s leg twitched when placed in 
contact with different metals, and it was this 
apparently insignificant fact that led to the in- 
vention of the electric telegraph. While a bad 
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observer may “go through a forest and see no fire- 
wood,” a true seer learns from the smallest things 
and apparently the most insignificant people. 

‘““Only Trifles..—It is related of a Manchester 
manufacturer, that, on retiring from business, he 
purchased an estate froma certain nobleman. The 
arrangement was that he should have the house with 
all its furniture just as it stood. On taking pos- 
session, however, he found that a cabinet which was 
in the inventory had been removed. On applying to 
the former owner about it, the latter said: ‘ Well, 
I certainly did order it to be removed; but I hardly 
thought you would have cared for so trifling a matter 
in so large a purchase.” ‘ My lord,” was the reply, 
“if I had not all my life attended to trifles, I should 
not have been able to purchase this estate: and 
excuse me for saying so, perhaps if your lordship had 
cared more about trifles, you might not have had 
occasion to sell it.” 

‘©Of what useis it ?’’—‘ Oh, what’s the good of doing 
this and that?” we say in reference to departments 
of our business where quick returns are not forth- 
coming, or where success does not at once stare us in 
the face. When Franklin made his discovery of the 
identity of lightning and electricity, people of this 
baser sort asked with a sneer, “ Of what use is it?” 
The philosopher’s retort was : “ What is the use of a 
child? It may become a man!” By the way, grown- 
up people should remember, while doing improper 
things in the presence of him who is “only a child,” 
that he will one day become a man just like them- 
selves. 

‘‘Shaming ’im into it.’”’—Driving up Holborn 
Hill, a costermonger’s donkey refused to go farther; 
so the man took the animal out of the shafts, and 
began pulling the cart up the hill. Some one asked 
why he did that. “Oh, I’m trying to shame 
‘im into it!” In the same way we ought to be 
shamed into bearing patiently our small trials, 
when we consider the pains which martyrs have 
endured, and think how even now many people are 
bearing affliction beyond all measure greater than 


ours. 
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BY THE REV. JOHN ISABELL, F.E.S., AUTHOR OF “ WONDERLAND WONDERS,” ETC. 





ONCE stood on the back of a floating 
whale. ‘The creature was dead, and 
was tied to a pier by a rope; but my 
little boyish adventure, free though it 
was from all danger, gave me a vivid 
interest in the biggest of all creatures 
living on the earth, which I have 
never lost. I have good reason to re- 
member that particular whale, for it 
was afterwards cut up and boiled, to extract the oil, 
within a mile of my home; and, when the wind blew 
from the east, the smell was dreadful. Even the 
negro, named Jacko, who carved the whale into con- 
venient pieces for boiling, was unbearable at a 
distance of three or four yards. The perfume given 
out by a dead whale ona beach on a hot summer’s 
day is not a thing to be trifled with. This is not 
surprising, for whales, as a rule, are of vast bulk. 
The porpoises, which puff and roll about our coasts, 
are not very large, although they are closely related 
to whales, and the dolphins, found in the mouth of 
the La Plata, in South America, measure no more 
than a yard; but these are not, except in scientific 
language, known as whales. ‘The longest repre- 
sentative of the whales proper is the rorqual, which 
is found in almost all seas, except in the extreme 
north and south. If it stood on its head on the beach 
(which it never does), it would be necessary for 
thirteen tall men to stand on one another’s heads 
for the topmost to reach his hand to the tip of the 
creature’s tail. When with this great length is 
joined a prodigious girth, it is not surprising to be 
told that no bigger animals have ever been seen by 
man. 
Some years ago the Colonial Office asked the 
following question of Sir William Flower, who was 
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then the Head of the Natural History Department 
of the British Museum—“ What is a fish?” It was 
not ariddle. By virtue of an old treaty the French 
claimed the right to take “fish” on the coast of 
Newfoundland. Is a crab a fish? Is a whale a 
fish? Sir William turned first to Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary. “A fish,” it said, “is an animal that in- 
habits the water.” Now this was altogether too 
vague for modern science, and Sir William sent & 
reply giving a definition of the things which entitle 
an animal to be called a fish at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Fishes must come out of eggs, have poorly de- 
veloped brains, and no lungs, and never enjoy the 
luxury of warm blood in their veins. Now, as 
whales, like human babies, are born alive, have 
highly developed brains, and breathe by means of 
lungs, and have warm blood coursing through their 
veins, it follows that whales are not fishes. They 
are, in fact, in spite of outward appearance, much 
more like a donkey or a mouse than they are like 
any fish in the sea. 

Whales are, without doubt, very like fishes in 
shape, but that is simply for their own private con- 
venience. It suits them to have no neck that can 
be seen, and forelegs flattened out into paddles with- 
out nails or toes. As to hind legs, they dispense 
with them altogether, leaving a bone or two to show 
that they once possessed them. A great broad flat 
tail such as whales have is worth, for swimming 
purposes, half a dozen hind legs. ‘Io be a little 
different from their humbler neighbours, the fishes, 
their tails are of another pattern. Stand in front of 
a herring, and one tip of its tail points to your nose 
and the other to your toes. Look at a whale, and the 
tips of its tail are turned to the right and the left. 
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Most animals related to whales live on the land, 
and are provided with excellent coats of hair or fur 
to protect their bodies. Pigs and tigers, donkeys 
as dogs, are alike decently clothed. Seals, which 
i $ their time in the sea, have sealskin jackets to 
ceep them warm and dry. But nature has sent 
Whales into the world with nothing in the shape of 
“& coat to protect their naked skins. ‘True, some of 
them have very scanty whiskers and moustaches 
When they are born, but even these disappear 
sradually as they grow up. A full-grown rorqual, 
ie feet in length, only possesses a quarter 
wick Sy Se Beale stiff, straight hairs on its chin. 
eis eae sohugeclothed only withtwenty-five 
eee me ers! But, after al], nature has not been 
Sa - In place of a rough coat outside the skin, 

eas might be troublesome for swimming in, whales 
a ae inside the skin, waterproof waistcoats, which, 
or excellence of fit and warmth of material, could 
hardly be surpassed. Clothed in his thick cover- 
ing of fat, or blubber as it is usually called, the 
vi plunges without a shiver into the coldest 

Everybody who has dived when bathing, or even 
held his face in the water of his wash-basin, knows 
that he must hold his breath until his mouth and 
hose are in the air again. If he sniffs or opens his 
mouth while under water he will be sincerely sorry 
for it. Now, a whale does exactly what a bather 
does, only he holds his breath for a longer time. A 
Greenland whale can stay under water for half an 
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hour at a time, and a baby whale for as much as 
three-quarters of an hour. Naturally, when they 
come to the surface again, they blow their moses 
with considerable vigour. For greater convenience 
in performing this necessary operation their nostrils, 
or blow-holes, as they are somewhat coarsely called, 
are placed on the topmost part of their heads. 

Whales often dive for the mere fun of the thing, 
and sometimes to escape the attacks of men. Their 
chief object, however, in going below the surface is 
to find the food on which they live. An examuina- 
tion of the mouths of whales, which cannot be carried 
out with comfort while the animals are alive, shows 
that there are two quite distinct classes, one with 
teeth, the other with none. 

Mammals almost invariably have teeth, sharp in 
front for biting, and broad behind for chewing. 
Whales, however, even when they possess teeth, do 
not chew their food, butswallow it whole, and there- 
fore their mouths are furnished accordingly. They 
need a good supply of sharp teeth to seize their 
slippery prey, and they have nothing to complain of 
in this respect. Instead of the literal allowance of 
eleven on each side of both jaws, they own from 
twenty to thirty, and one species has as many as 
sixty, or two hundred and forty in all. Whata 
sum of money a set of artificial teeth would cost if 
whales needed such things! Those species known as 
whalebone-whales have no teeth at all, and get on 
excellently without them. From the roof of their 
mouths hang immense strainers, madeup of hundreds 
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of horny plates many feet in length, with which 
they capture the fish they are able to enclose in their 
enormous mouths. 

No whales eat vegetables. All their meals consist 
of fish, and the size of the fish depends upon the kind 
of mouth the whale possesses. An animal of the 
toothed kind does not waste his time snapping up 
shrimps one at a time. He naturally seeks bigger 
prey. The longest of the whales, the rorqual, has 
been taken with eight hundred cod-fishes in his 
stomach. Perhaps he wasa glutton. Anyhow, he 
did not seem to be suffering from indigestion. One 
of the toothed whales, the Orca, is quite a savage, for 
he not only eats seals when he can catch them, but 
even attacks his brother whales. He sometimes has 
to pay the penalty for his gluttony. He has been 
found dead with several seals in his stomach, and 
one stuck in his throat. 

The species which have their mouths supplied with 
strainers feed on crab-like creatures, cuttle-fishes, 
and other small animals swimming or floating in the 
sea. When they encounter a shoal of these they 
simply open their great mouths and shut them on 
their prey, give a swish with their tongues, so as 
to force the water out through the fringes of whale- 
bone, and, without any apology to the cuttle-fishes 
which are left behind, straightway swallow them. 

With the exception of the gentleman mentioned 
above who eats his own brothers, whales are pos- 
sessed of unblemished characters. They are fond of 
each other’s society, and have learnt to behave in com- 
pany with dignity and self-respect. They breathe, 
indeed, with what Sir William Flower callsa consider- 
able amount of emphasis, but that is a physical 
peculiarity which they cannot help. In all other 
respects they behave with the utmost propriety. 

For one of their virtues, I am sorry to say, they 





have often a cruel reward. Many mammals display 
great love for their offspring, but none are more 
ready than whales to sacrifice themselves for their 
helpless young. So well is this understood by 
whalers, that they make a practice of striking @ 
young whale when in company with its mother 
rather than the mother herself, for they know that 
a whale will never desert her wounded calf. 

The human race usually estimates the value of an 
animal by the use it can make of it, and whales, 
like other things, have to conform to this rule. Now 
these huge beings possess three or four things greatly 
coveted by man. The sperm whale, which is the 
biggest and heaviest of its kind, although not as 
long as the eighty-feet rorqual, carries about in 1ts 
extraordinarily thick head a substance known as 
spermaceti, used in the manufacture of candles and 
ointments, and in its stomach it secretes ambergris, 
used in perfumes. The Greenland whale has its 
mouth full of whalebone, and this substance has 
been known to fetch as much as £2,650 a ton. Be- 
sides these special products, there are the blubber 
waistcoats possessed by all the whale family. It 1s 
not surprising, therefore, that these harmless and 
valuable creatures should be pursued and shot at 
with harpoons and explosive bullets, and killed, and 
earved, and boiled, until they have become compara- 
tively rare. 

Happily for whales the ocean is wide and deep, 
and man is ever on the alert to find out new and 
cheaper materials to work upon. The discovery of 
mineral oils may enable whales to enjoy their own 
spermaceti and blubber in peace, and substitutes 
now used for whalebone in the wardrobe of ladies 
may drive from their minds the recollection of the 
fatal time when the tail of a whale was a per- 
quisite of the Queen. 
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Che Sforp of England’s Church. 





T is difficult to hold the balance equally in 
any record of the conflicts between 
kings and ecclesiastical rulers dur- 
ing the gradual development of 
Roman error and the Papal claims 
of supremacy in England. 

The days were dark indeed during 
the reigns of William the Conqueror 
and William Rufus. The Conqueror 
had played into the hands of the Papacy as far as he 
thought the Papacy would help him in his ambitious 
aims: but in the end he found himself the loser. 
* More than one third of the whole land of the king- 
dom, at the close of the Conqueror’s reign, was in 
the hands of the Church.” Thespirit of superstition 
and fear prompted the king, under a feeling of remorse 


: Sor deeds of blood and violence in the Conquest of the 


country, and the widespread misery which greed 
of gain and lust of power had caused, to devote 
immense sums of money to the erection of Norman 


BY THE REY. CHARLES BULLOCK, B.D., EDITOR OF “THE FIRESIDBE,” ETC. 
IV. LANFRANC AND WILLIAM: ANSELM AND RUFUS. 


cathedrals and abbeys of expiation, and the founda- 
tion of numerous monasteries* : and in this way the 
errors of Rome crept on apace. The Jast hours of 
William’s life were sad enough. Taking offence at 
some hasty words spoken by the King of France, 
which he deemed insulting, he ravaged, in cruel 
vengeance, the little frontier city of Mantes and the 
district surrounding it; and whilst thus engaged 
an internal injury from the pommel of his saddle 
resulted in a lingering death of agony at Rouen. 
Rufus followed him as king: and, lacking even the 
superstitious feelings of William, made it his aim to 
seize, as far as he could, upon the incomes of the 
bishoprics and abbeys in the hands of ecclesiastics, 
who, he said, “‘ held half of his kingdom.” 
Archbishop Lanfranc through William’s reign 
was his favourite minister, and no doubt exercised a 
restraining influence over the king: but his Roman 
tendencies were very marked. The marriage of the 
clergy was increasingly prohibited, and the new 





* Dean Spence. 
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THE STORY OF ENGLAND'S CHURCH. 
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and strange dogma of Transubstantiation was advo- 
See by him. Unheard of till 826, when the monk 
adbertus first formulated it, the floating error at 
ae gained the sanction of Rome in the year 1050. 
aa eed scholar, Berengar, utterly opposed 
ae resy, on the authority of Ambrose, Jerome, 
: pene, and others; and eyen Hildebrand at first 
ieee 0 receive it. But at length—more than a 
Sand years after the simple institution of the 
Lord’s Supper—this newly invented dogma was de- 
clared to be a tenet “necessary to salvation.” Its very 
Meee sence seemed to recommend it, especially to 
te priests of Rome. Once received, it was seen that 
Hee Papal supremacy over kings would necessarily 
puso: “The priest,” says Southey in his Book of 
a Church, “had before his eyes, and held in his 
hands, the Maker of Heaven and Earth”: and of course 
the inference from so blasphemous an assumption 
was, that the priests were not to be subject to any 
secular authority, seeing that they could create God 
their Creator! Let it not be supposed,” continues 
Southey, “that this statement is in the slightest part 
exaggerated : it is delivered faithfully in their own 
words.” 

The Church of England was thus brought into 
closer dependence on Rome. The very evil of the 
king’s life and the strength of Lanfranc’s character 
conduced to this: and transubstantiation and the 
celibacy of the clergy became henceforward two main 
pillars of the system of ecclesiastical supremacy. 

What Lanfrane accomplished in this way, Anselm, 
his successor, yet further developed. The unbe- 
lieving and really pagan William Rufus, by his 
grasping rapacity, increased the sympathy of the 
people with the great ecclesiastical scholar who re- 
sisted him. In a dangerous illness Rufus had nomi- 
nated Anselm to the primacy: but on his recovery 
he resumed his former course, and seized upon all 
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ANCIENT TREDE CNURCIL ON TOWTON PATTLEFIELD, 


the Church property he could reach. Anselm took 
occasion from this wrongdoing to appeal to Pope 
Urban II.: and thus again Rome assumed the office 
of a judge over England’s National Church. The 
Pope was politic enough to hesitate in actually 
condemning Rufus; and Anselm remained abroad 
till the king’s tragic death in the New Forest. The 
archbishop’s return was welcomed by the new 
sovereign, Henry Beauclere, and during his reign 
the acknowledgment of the supreme jurisdiction of 
Rome advanced still further. 

What this jurisdiction involved, even at this period, 
it is well to remember. A dispute between Henry 
and Anselm, as to “homage for the possession of 
his See,” led to a fresh appeal to the Pope. The 
response was in extraordinary terms. The Pope 
insisted on his point, and supported it by the 
strangest distortion of Scripture: “I am the Door ; 
by me if any manenter in he shall be saved.... 
If kings take upon themselves to be the Door of the 
Church, whosoever enter by them become thieves 
and robbers, not shepherds. . . . That Priests 
are called Gods, as being the Vicars of Christ, is 
manifest in Scripture.” 

No wonder the Papal claims grew stronger and 
stronger, till, as Southey says:—“ According to the 
Canonists, the Pope was as far above all.kings as 
the sun is greater than the moon. His power it was 
which was intended, when it was said to the Pro- 
phet Jeremiah, ‘ Behold I have this day set thee over 
the nations and the kingdoms, to root out, and to 
pull down, and to destroy.’ It was an incompre- 
hensible and infinite power: because ‘great is the 
Lord, and great is His power, and of His greatness 
there is noend.’ . . . ‘All nations and kingdoms 
were under the Pope’s jurisdiction ; for to him God 
had delivered over the power and dominion in 
Heaven and Earth.’” * 


* Southey’s Book of the Church, pages 177-8, in which authoritative references are given asserting these and, if possible, still 


higher claims. 
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Oh, I love a maiden true and strong, * And her voice is as a summer song 
And she is my English Mary; 


Which the moods of April vary. F. HW. WILvraMs. 
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QUEEN OF TO-DAY. 


HO shall be Queen 
| of To-day? 
\ = Not the prettiest 


one, not the wittiest one! 
Nor she with the gown most 
gay! 
But she that is pleasantest 
all the day through, 
With the pleasantest things 
to say and to do,— 
Oh, she shall be Queen of 
To-day ! 


DO WE KNOW OUR PRAYER BOOK? 


ese in Finland for the people—men and women and 
pastors 5 4 be examined in their knowledge of the Bible by the 
ATES an = country parishes, and it is thought a disgrace to 
the peo n ha SL neeNeOns, The Prayer Book is also studied by 
‘lie Sela, m Vest Africa. At one of the Mission stations, the 
We fe; dren were recently examined on the first eight Articles. 

ear some at home would fail to pass such an examination ! 


A PRECIOUS GIFT. 

aan a Precious gift. The poor Indian, when he found 
ne chi ie Ripon able to send messages to his home by “‘ mak- 
Brhthes | “ could not find words to express his amazement. 
minis 6 is Neate s modern miracle. A good book is like a friend, 
In ae z to talk with us, and to talk to good purpose too. 
ane. eas, sickness especially, when we cannot see much of 
Beene a s, and have to pass many hours alone, it would not 
oe iene con what we should do if we could not get hold of 
me fevalaahl book. But in health and strength also good books 
like the a i ape, any a Sunday scholar who has taken care, 
eee e usy bee,” to “improve the shining hours” of youth, by 
ifmeale 7 He sae stores of knowledge they contain, has found 
neeaetnn; after years gradually climbing life's ladder of useful- 
nares “ty may not have become as famous as one of their 
greets le great African explorer Livingstone; but they have 
haa’pi, “an influence for good “in the state of life to which it 

“4s pleased God to call them,” and that is quite enough for any 
one to do, - OB! 


A BLIND MAN. 


careey beautiful story is told of a blind man, who on dark 
ate ates to sit selling matches at the corner of a city 
eet. People used to remark that he never failed to have a 
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lantern beside him. Once some one went up to him and asked 
what he had the lantern there for, seeing that he was blind, and 
the light was the same to him as the darkness. The blind man 
replied— 

**T have it so that no one may stumble over me.” 

So let us keep our light shining so that none may stumble 
over us. By our example we may help others on the road of 
life, or we may prove an obstacle in the path. Let us remember 
we may be a blessing—one of God's blessings—to our fellows. 
And as Herrick says :-— 

‘““Whatever comes, let’s be content withal; 
Among God's blessings there is no one small.” 


A SUMMER DAY. 


A LITTLE brook went singing, 
All through the summer hours, 
Ever a low soft murmur 
It whispered to the flowers. 


What was the brooklet singing? 
What did its murmurs say, 

Its dreamy tones of music, 
Through all the summer day? 


It said, ** My life is humble, 
But very tranquil too; 

I gaze forever upward, | 
On that deep sky of blue. 


‘The work my Maker gives me, 
It makes me glad to do; 

His smile is in the sunshine, 
His blessing in the dew. 


“ And anywhere, and everywhere, 
So that I do His will, 
And do my life's work bravely, 
I shall be happy still.” L. R. 


‘AWAKE, MY SOUL!” 
Bisuop Ken's well-known hymn, “Awake, my soul, and with 
the sun,” acquires additional interest when we know that it was 
composed for the Winchester scholars, to be sungin the chambers 
of the boys before chapel every morning. He recited it each day 
himself before he dressed, and by his express desire he was 
buried at sunrise to the sounds of his own verses; and in the 
parish church of Frome it is still chanted every Sunday morning 


close to his grave. 
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Sunday School Dible Questions. 
BY THE REV. HENRY THOMPSON, B.A., VICAR OF ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK. 


QUESTIONS. 
TUE PARABLES. 


1, IVE we examples of Old Testament parables. 
parables? Vhat Psalm foretold that the Lord would speak 
- Which parable did the Lord imply w i 
“th ari F y was the easiest of all? 
= wrulch two did He Himself interpret ? 
6. W) ay three pairs of parables have we ? 
leaven ie Parable does St. Mark give in place of that of the 


7. From what question did the parable of the good Samaritan 


arise? 
8. Which parable was due to a man's thought read by the 


Lord? 
ANSWERS (Sce JUNE No., p. 143). 

1. Acts vii. 56. 6. Job xlii. 14. 

2. Dan. i. 9. 7. John i. 44. 

3. Jud. vi. 21. 8. Ezra iii. 2. 

4. Jer. xlv. 5. 9. Heb. xi. 9. 

5. Gen. xxiii. 17, 18. 10. Matt, xxvi. 9. 
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BY LINA ORMAN COOPER, AUTHOR OF * WE WIVES.”’ 


Vill. IN SICKNESS. 


AST month I gave some advice with regard to the first two 
serious ills our babies may meet with, viz., convulsions 
and croup. To-day I want to tell a little about the treat- 

ment of thrush and measles. No one feels her-own weakness as 
much asa mother does. Guard our children as carefully as we 
will, wash them as scientifically, dress them as rationally, look 
after them as continually as we may, illness will come into our 
homes. The passing of an open drain, asudden change of tem- 
perature, even a fraternal kiss, may result in those terrible foes 
of child life, diphtheria, or whooping cough, or measles. ‘Thus 
far can ye come, but no farther,” says the Omnipresent, Onini- 
potent Creator and Preserverof mankind. All beyond a certain 
point is beyond our ken and beyond our control. 

The infantile disease of thrush, however, is one that can be 
prevented by ordinary care and atten- 
tion. Those white, irritating specks on 
the tongue and soft palate always arise 
from one of two causes—dirt or bad 
feeding. I am quite aware that the 
mother of a ‘‘superior” nursery will 
five no heed to the first of these 
reasons, and yet thrush is one of the 
commonest of ailments even when a 
**trained” nurse has charge of our 
infants. The use of a tiny mouth- 
sponge will often prevent its appear- 
ance. Nurses may be scrupulously 
cleanly in most of their methods, and 
yet not use this little commonplace 
instrument. It can be bought for 6d. 
at any chemist’s. 

It is simply a piece of sponge at- 
tached to some kind of handle, and 
constantly used for mopping out the 
mouth. Baby enjoys the feel of the 
soft warm water, and it is ainusing to 
see how soon he opens his lips for the 
frequent washing. 

When thrush comes, in spite of this 
particular point in cleanliness, we 
must look to the food of King Baby. 
When we are rearing him on Nature's 
supply, thrush is almost unknown. If 
we are sure that the bottle is not in 
fault (inattention to detail in purifying 
the tube and nipple is a fruitful source 
of this disease), we must put the child 
on an exclusively milk diet for awhile. 
The milk also should be boiled, to 


may open our eyes and shake our heads at the French system of 
fosterage, but child mortality in I'rance compares very favour- 
ably with the same death-rate in England. Pure air, sweet food, 
and thorough ventilation are essential to recovery from thrush. 

The next illness on my list is measles. 
peculiar to any age. An infant is quite as liable to take ib 
as are older children. In these papers, as you will have ob- 
served, L always treat of preventive measures first; so I will 
advise you how to guard your child when the disease is abroad. 
Of course, if measles have been really introduced 
home, isolation—that safeguard in so many other ills—is 
scarcely possible. Unhappily, it is more infectious in its 
stage of incubation than at any other tirne. 


This fever is not 


into our 


But, always ob- 
serve the smallest sign of sneezing and cold, and do not let 
indiscriminate endcarments take place at such a time. <A child 
with a cold in the head should never be allowed to kiss the 

other inmates in his home. 


Ile may 
ber ih 


for measles or influenza. 
restriction should be laid 
on one who has the smallest symp- 
ton of sore throat. Ile may be 
sickening for those far worse diseases, 
diphtheria and searlet fever. I have 
known a treasured little daughter 
called to go through the terrible suffer- 
ing of diphtheria, with its almost 
certain ending, just from meeting a 
friend and innocently kissing her. The 
nurses in charge knew the child had a 
sore throat, but they knew nothing of 
the deadly microbes lurking (conse- 
quently) in her breath. Iere I would 
impress on the guardians of all “ little 
folk” that what is a very ephemeral ill 
in adults may have fatal consequences 
to an infant. 

No mother suffering from even the 
slightest cold should lean over her 
baby. Slight inflammation in her case 
would, in the small air passages of 
nostrils and windpipe of an infant, 
amount to positive danger. I alinost 
think promiscuous kissing should be 
prohibited in a house where tiny 
children are developing and struggling 
towards a fuller life ! 

But to return to measles. Isolation 
being practically useless, all we can do 
is to keep the children—even if seem- 
ingly well—more warmly clothed than 


The same 


and 


usually, more bountifully fed. 
. Also, as a preventive, a pilule of 
Homeeopathic camphor given every 
morning purifies the blood, and thus 


render it easier of digestion, and be 
only very slightly sweetened. Thrush 
comes from acidity of the stomach, and 


it is well to remember that saccharine in every form contributes 










A DANISH MOTHER AND CHILD. 
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i, militates against infection, When the crescent-shaped patches 
i its quota to that condition. : appear on face, neck, and round the roots of the hair, our 
, i | The local treatment is very simple. Mix together equal parts little one should be put to bed and given warm drinks. Milk 
| A of honey and powdered borax. Well and frequently smear the 
‘ 


and water is the best “food” to give, and no solids should be 
allowed. The measle cough isa brazen, loud affair, Ifitbe hard, 
a kettle kept steaming on the hob is a softener, and often gives 
relief. The temperature of the room should be kept at 69, and 
the thermometer must hang on the head of the bed or crib; not 


a parts affected with this. Or put some crushed borax and a 
: lump of powdered sugar into a small bottle, and occasionally 
dust the tongue with it. The formula Dr. Pye Chevasse gives 
for this powder is—borax, half a drachm; lump sugar, two 
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scruples. This will make up into twelve parts, one of which 
can be given every four hours until the mouth is less sore and 
painful 

I have never treated a severe case of thrush myself, as I have 
well learned the truth of the old axiom, ** Prevention is better 
than cure.” But I am told that if this complaint has been 
brought on from over-feeding on artificial food (malnutrition 
results as much from over-feeding as under-feeding), a rapid 
cure is effected by securing the services of a foster mother. 
This method of rearing a child has gone out of fashion lately, 
but there is nothing like a good wet nurse for most of the 
diseases of childhood. I have seen truly magical results flow 
from even a short period of nursing after Nature's fashion. We 


on an outer wall, or it will be chilled ; not near a fire, or it will be 
unduly heated. In either case it will be a valueless guide. We 
want to know that our little patient is breathing air at 60° Fahr.: 
so the thermometer must not lie far from his head. Never give 
an aperient in measles. Nature will right itself after a few 
days—usually ; if not, a doctor must give what he thinks best. 
Draughts must be carefully provided against. A screen is 
therefore a necessity in the nursery when measles are visiting it. 
A handy one can easily be made by placing an ordinary high, 
three-fold, old-fashioned airing horse round the bed. A heavy 
curtain can be flung over this, or a thick blanket. It must rest 
on the floor, and ventilation be secured by an upper current of air 
only. But further details must be reserved for next month. 
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HARVEST HOME. 


** Off to the homestead move ‘ Blackbird’ and ‘Snip.’” 
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God’s' Gold. 


BY EDWARD GARRETT, AUTHOR OF “ A BLACK DIAMOND,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE MARKED SOVEREIGN (continued). 


c $s Ted, his father 
wt said, was sure 
to be at home 
in a very few 
days, Arthur 
kept back 
his letter to 
Lizzie till 
he came, 
feeling that 
the epistle would 
be so much more 
satisfactory to 
her, if he had 
really seen and 
talked with her 
cousin. 

Not that their meeting 
was specially impressive 
or tragic. There was 
nothing to make it so. They were only both 
Crover boys, old playmates, who had never been 
Specially friends; and Ted, in his absence, had 
never thought of Arthur, though the Maxwells 
had kept Arthur in remembrance of him. 

It was strange that though Arthur, in his fever, 
had recognised Ted—his brain probably directed 
by some chance utterance of his name—he now 
found it hard to trace in him any resemblance to 
the boy who had gone away. The young Ted 
liad been fair and smiling, full of fun and 
mischief; this Ted was bronzed and grave, scant 
of speech, and somewhat sour of manner. Arthur 
could understand that resentment for the wrong 
his father had suffered—the influence of which 
had served to divert his own life from its original 
Srooves—had wrought him into a severe and 
cynical mood. Hisown judgment on himself was 
‘ that he had been a fool.” Arthur could see that 
1t would not have been easy to persuade Ted him- 
self to re-op2n communication with Crover. But 
that was Arthur’s business now, and Ted accepted 
the inevitable. 

“T can’t think why you should have let the loss 
of that sovereign weigh so hard on you,” Arthur 
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said. “Why, if you had gone home and told 
your grandfather—he isn’t very rich, I know— 
but I think he’d have managed 2 

‘Ah, but there was more than the loss,” Ted 
answered grimly. ‘It was a marked sovereign. 
I was looking at that when it rolled out of my 
hands; there was a little cross made on the 
Queen’s cheek. No other sovereign would have 
been that sovereign.” 

‘But if you’d told your grandfather, he would 
have explained the loss to Mr. Bland,” urged Arthur. 

“Grandfather would have heard my story—I 
don’t know whether he would have believed it,” 
returned Ted ; “ but if he’d told it to Mr. Bland, he 
wouldn’t have believed it, and next, he might 
have believed grandfather had made it up to 


screen me.” 
“But why should Mr. Bland haye suspected 


you ?”’ asked Arthur. 

“He knew about my conviction, I suppose,” 
said “‘ Beardie,” quite calmly. 

“ How could he?” Arthur questioned. For he 
remembered that Lizzie had told him that her 
grandfather had only named the matter to the 
master after Ted’s strange disappearance. 

“T believe Chance of the hotel gave him a 
hint,” said Ted. “That young Bertie Chance, the 
nephew, hadn’t come into his money then, and 
his uncle would have liked to get him into my 
place at Bland’s. A day or two before, Bertie 
Chance himself had twitted me that some gentle- 
man, visiting the hotel, had asked his uncle if there 
was a lad Fisher in Crover, adding that he had 
known his father before he was _ transported. 
Bertie called after me, ‘Uncle says, “What's bred in 
the bone will come out in the flesh.’” Of course, I 
thought that was what Mr. Bland would say too ; 
and, perhaps, even grandfather.” 

“JT wonder who that stranger was,” mused 
“ Beardie.” “ Surely he must have had some strong 
interest in us to remember about Ted, and where 
he was, and all that. Mine hadn’t been the life 
to make friends who remember one the day after 
to-morrow if one’s out of sight. And it was not 
a friendly sort of remembrance, either. I 
wonder——” But there ‘“ Beardie” broke off short. 

After a brief pause Ted shifted the subject a 
little. “It’s strange,” he said, “whenever I 
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dream, I’m always in Crover. I suppose you left 
the little place much as it used to be?” he asked. 
“Lizzie had great notions of improving it, I know, 
but I don’t see that she can have managed that— 
the way things have gone. If she still has the 
same feeling, we mightcontrive to send home——” 
“It’s being done already; likely it is finished by 
now,’ answered Arthur. “She tells me that one 
of the summer visitors has taken such a fancy to 
the place that he’s going to put it in order, and 
to build another room or two, so as they will keep 
it ready for him when he wants to come down.” 
“Ay, that’s it; what one doesn’t do oneself, 
somebody else does,’ remarked Ted. “I don’t 


wonder at anybody taking a liking to the Cot. 
Did you know 


this person be- T Raed See 
fore you came 
away ?” 

Arthur shook 
his head. “Only 
by sight,” he re- 
plied. “He was 
staying in swell 
lodgings then— 
in the Crescent. 
An elderly man, 
worried- looking, 
as if he’d been 
through a lot of 
trouble. Lizzie 
says he’s kind of 
melancholy. 
They called him 
a Mr. Latter, 
from London.” 

“Beardie” 
sprang up with 
a sudden energy, 
almost youthful, 
in strong con- 
trast to his usual deliberate movement. He 
walked straight across the room and out at the 
door. Ted looked after him. 

“T wonder what has come into the father’s 
head,” he observed. “That's his way when he 
gets an idea.” 





CHAPTER XVI. 
“THOU ART THE MAN.” 


"Tr was early on the lovely afternoon ofa showery 
day that Arthur Sands’ letter, written from 
‘*Beardie’s”’ house, arrived in Crover. 

There had been rather a long silence before this 
letter came—silence caused by Arthur’s illness, of 
which it now brought the first news. TWizzie had 
suffered in this silence: the more because the 
letter which preceded it had been that bearing the 
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news of Ben Crowder’s death, and of the retreat of 
the expedition into the mining settlement. But 
Lizzie had had all her usual work to do, and had 
tried to spend every spare minute with the 
Crowders, soothing the poor mother, who seemed 
sinking under the blow, and upholding Bella, who, 
in face of the irrevocable, mourned not so much 
for her brother as he had been as for that brother 
as he might have been, and who seemed strangely 
inclined to take upon herself the blame of all her 
disappointment in him. 

Still, that silence had been hard to bear. And 
now her heart leaped in glad thanksgiving when 
she saw Arthur's letter. With a joyful ex- 
clamation she carried it into the kitchen. Her 
grandfather was 
seated there, and 
Mr. Latter, who 
had newly ar- 
rived from Lon- 
don, was with 
him. The little 
room was flooded 
with the soft 
clear sunshine 
which comes 
after rain. 

Old Mr. Max- 
well treated all 
letters after the 
fashion of those 
who do not re- 
ceive many. He 
studied the date 
and the post- 
mark, wondered 
why Arthur 
should write to 
him this time, 


: . ut 
“*But if you'd told your grandfather, he would have explained the loss.’"— Page 195. and turned o 


all the contents 
of his pocket to find a knife to cut open the en- 
velope. 

Considering all this leisureliness, it was well for 
poor Lizzie that Arthur had thoughtfully opened 
his epistle with what he knew would be the best 
news of all to her— 

““T am coming home as soon as I can. I shall 
follow this letter very quickly.” 

“What! made his fortune already ?” asked Mr. 
Latter. Lizzie did not even hear his voice. There 
was such a burst of music in her heart. 

“No, Idon’t think so,” answered Mr, Maxwell, 
stumbling on over the letter. “ No; for he says,— 

““¢T’m coming back poorer than when I left—so 
far as money goes. I mean to work my way back. 
I’ve found good friends here who can put me in the 
way of doing that. But tell Lizzie [ think I’ve 
found Wisdom, and that’s worth going all across 
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the world to get, and perhaps there’s no better 
investment for one’s savings’ ”’ 
‘“ ; - 
Ay, that’s so,” commented the old pilot, peering 
Abe his spectacles. “Happy is the man that 
findeth wisdom,’ says the good Book, ‘and _ better 
1S 1t to get wisdom than to get gold.’” Then he 
went on reading. 
tie T: . . 
Tell Lizzie I was in hopes to do great things 


for her, though I don’t believe she was a bit: 


tempted by them. But now I think it’s to be the 
other way about; and I am ashamed to think how 
I've lost much I might have offered her. I was 
glad to hear you have been getting on so well,— 
through this Mr. Latter’s arrangement about the 
cottage. But I’ve got 
some strange news for 
you—news that will 
please you very much. 
Don’t be startled. Can 
you fancy who are the 
friends who are going 
to help me home? Can 
you believe that I have 
come across ——” 

“O Lizzie!” cried 
the old man, dropping 
the letter on his knee. 
“He says, ‘At thig 
very minute I’m with 
Ted Fisher, and his 
father too.” 

There was one 
second of rapt silence. 
Then with a strickea 
cry Mr. Latter fell to 
the ground in a con- 
vulsive fit—evidently 
the result of intense 
excitement. 

All was at once con- 
fusion. Lizzie could 
not raise the prostrate 
man. Her grandfather was equally helpless. 
Neighbours had to be summoned, a doctor was 
fetched. It was hours before the reading of 
Arthur’s letter could be resumed. But what did 
that matter? The letter was there! Arthur 
was coming home ! 

Bell Crowder, tall and powerful, able to lift and 
to support, was at last installed as nurse to the 
still half-conscious man. Then the old pilot and 
his grand-daughter could again draw together in 
the little kitchen. It wasin the twilight that they 
finished the reading of the letter which had come 
in the sunshine. 

, Arthur told all about his illness, and how 

Beardie” had sheltered and succoured him. He 
told “ Beardie’s ” story as he had heard it, adding, 

You couldn’t look in ‘Beardie’s’ face and not 


*‘TTe walked straigh 
0 





t across the room and out at the 
door.” —Page 196. 


believe him.” He told of his meeting with Ted, 
and of the account which Ted and his father gave 
of the former’s flight from Crover. 

“Tt makes a lot plain,” said old Mr. Maxwell. 
“T did think Mr. Bland didn’t seem much aston- 
ished when I told him what Ted’s father had been. 
May God bless him for not mentioning about the 
lost sovereign, though things looked so black 
against Ted. I mind he said he’d not say a word 
about Ted behind his back.” 

Lizzie did not speak at once. She thought that 
probably Mr. Bland’s reticence had been due to 
regard for her grandfather, and to a neighbourly 


reluctance to fill up his cup of family shame. 
** As Fisher is the man 


he is now, it doesn’t 
matter to me whether or 
not he’d once been guilty 
of that forgery,” mused 
the old man. “ If he has 
been saved from sinful- 
ness, why, that’s far 
more than being saved 
from any particular sin. 
Arthur writes that 
Fisher says I wasn’t too 
hard on him; and the 
more he says that, the 
more do I think I was! 
Well, well, I’m not an 
angel in Heaven,—far 
from it,—but if I 
couldn’t rejoice with 
Kate on her wedding 
day, poor dear, I do hope 
she knows I’m rejoicing 
with her now.” 

So the two sat talking 
in low voices, turning 
the new light they had 
just gained upon many 
mysteries and bewilder- 
ments of the past. They were at last thinking of 
retiring to rest, when Bell Crowder came out of 
the sick man’s bedroom. 

“T’ye been told to keep him quiet,” she said; 
“ but I see that can’t be till he’s got something off 
his mind. I’m not sure whether he is in his right 
senses or not, but he keeps saying that though he 
does not think you'll put him in prison, he’s quite 
sure you won't haye anything more to do with 
him. He keeps thanking God that his wife and 
children were taken away before what he calls 
‘the evil day.’ He thinks you are keeping out 
of the way for that reason. If he’s to have any 
rest at all to-night, I think you’d better come in,— 
though we had thought at first that you'd better 
stay out. Very likely he'll be quite quiet after he 
has seen you. Sick folk take such queer fancies.” 


—2* =r 
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“With a joy- 
ful exclamation 
; she carried it 

into the kitchen,” 
| —Page 196. 


Lizzie shrank 
to her grand- 
father’s side 
when she gazed 
‘on the awful 

= drawn counten- 
ance of the invalid. As they approached the bed, 
he groaned in a deep, hollow voice,— 

**Be sure your sin will find you out,’— 
and I know this day that the word is true.” 

“Aye, aye,’ said Mr. Maxwell cheerily, 
thinking that his old lodger was but light- 
headed, and on his usual melancholy 
lines. “ That’s the comfort of it. There’d 
he no getting close to Our Father if He 
let us hide behind our misdoings.” 

The sick man tossed with fevered rest- 
lessness. “‘ Why didn’t I speak?” he 
moaned. “I’ve had all my life made as 
dark as pitch. And I’ve tried to mako 
restitution, and yet it has all had to come 
out at the last. Why didn’t I speak out, 
myself—like a man?” 

“What's the matter, friend?” asked Mr. 
Maxwell kindly, beginning to realize that 
there was some meaning in this madness. 
** Tf there’s aught you ought to have spoken 
about before, speak now—now is always a 
day of salvation—never mind yesterday.” 

“It’s too late!” groaned the miserablo 
man; “you know it is. Of course he has 
told you. I always thought that he knew 
it must have been me who did it.” 

“There’s not a person said a single word 
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about you,’ Mr. Maxwell assured him, again 
inclined to think that his mind was wandering. 

“No; it was all written!’ cried Mr. Latter. 
“Don’t pretend. That letter told all about 
it. If Fisher is living to-day, and sending 
messages to you, he would tell the whole truth. 
He tried to turn suspicion on me at the trial; and 
they were the harder on him for endeavouring, 48 
they said, to slur the innocent ! Who was likely to 
be guilty, they said, a man in want, with debts 
pressing, and no character to speak of ? or me, sO 
respectable, and believed to be so well off? Maxwell, 
it was I who forged the cheque for which Fisher 
was convicted! ” 


He uttered the last sentence with a shriek, and 
sank back exhausted. 

“Well, all I can say is,” said Mr. Maxwell, 
“that though you’ve spoken out rather late, still 
you’ve spoken first. Arthur said that Fisher told 
him he thought he knew who had been guilty; but 
he wasn’t going to name his suspicions, having 
known what it is to be wrongly accused himself. 
And yet Arthur must have named you to him, for 
he says how pleased they were to hear that our 
cottage had got repaired through your coming to 
live with us.” 


There followed an awful silence. The ticking 


of Mr. Latter’s heavy gold watch, lying on the 
toilet table, smote heavily on the hush. 


Present- 
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ly there was  pempepepre enn 
another sound— ies ee 
the terrible 
sound of a strong 
man’s sobs. 

“The Lord has 
had great mercy 
On you, friend,” 
said Mr. Max- 
well, with 
solemn empha- 
Suisse. He's 
brought you into 
the truth at last. 
He’s been strug- 
gling with your 
soul all these 
years, and you 
wouldn’t give 
Him His way 
till you thought He’d taken it without your will. 
One can’t build up repentance with a lie under- 
neath it. If one shuts a sin up in one’s heart, one 
shuts out the blessing of God. Be thankful to- 
day, man. Don’t think about us. God has known 
this all the time. It has stood between Him and 
your soul. Now He has put it aside. Man, the 
Lord Himself can’t pat away our transgressions 
while we deny ther.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THREE YEARS APTERWARDS. 


A GLorious sunset sky. Once more Arthur 
Sands and Lizzie stand watching it, leaning over 
Ae railing of Crover esplanade. 

Do you remember when we stood here a few 
evenings before I went away?” asked Arthur. 

Oh what a perverse, selfish fellow I was!” 

Lizzie looked at him wistfully. “Do you think 
we could be happier than we are, Arthur,” she 
asked, “if you had succeeded in discovering the 
gold mine that poor Ben found.” 

Arthur shook his head gravely. ‘ Well,” he 
said, “it hasn’t seemed todo much good to those 
who did get to it in the end. Hansen was always 
a hard man, and getting rich doesn’t soften one; 
and I who knew his ways own that it didn’t much 
astonish me when I heard that one of his men had 
puta bullet through him. Then Chance, you see, 
who never did any of the work, but just kept on 
putting his money into the speculation, as he might 
have laid it down on a gaming table, he was not 
prepared for wealth, nor disciplined to use it. His 
pleasures had been beer and whiskey: now they 
are fine kinds of champagne. I am only thankful 
that his visit to Crover was so short. But short 
as it was, it did plenty of harm! The fact is, 
Lizzie, I’ve learned to feel that nobody is fit to 





*** Maxwell, it was I who forged the cheque for 
which Fisher was convicted.’ "—Page 19s. 


have much 
money except 
those who can 
be quite happy 
with little. So 
then you see it 
is neither here 
nor there.” 
“Talking of 
looking for gold, 
Arthur,” Lizzie 
observed, “was 
there ever @ 
more curious 
‘find’ than that 
of Mr. Bland’s 
marked = sover- 
eign—picked up 
twelve years 
after Ted lost it, 
in the little stream flowing through the chasm to 
which it must have rolled when Ted dropped it!” 
“ You see, unless we had known the whole story,” 
said Arthur, “we should not have known the 
significance of that ‘find.’ We should just have 
supposed that some tourist had dropped his money. 
But the minute I heard of the dilse-gatherer’s luck, 
the idea flashed into my mind that this might be 
Ted’s money,—and when I asked to see the 
identical coin, there was the little cross on the 


Queen’s cheek right enough!” 
“It’s so strange how one thing leads on to 


another,” said Lizzie. 

“ Aye,” answered Arthur, “I remember saying 
that to Ted’s father a night or two before I left 
them. I was saying that if I hadn’t madea fool 
of myself fortune-hunting, may be we should never 
have found them. Then Ted put in his word. 
‘Yes, but if I’d never run off, I’d have been 
at home to help look after grandfather, and then 
may be you'd never have thought of coming 
away.’ (I’m afraid I might rather have dragged 
you with me, Lizzie!) And then Ted went on, 
‘And if father hadn’t been falsely accused, I'd 
never have run away as I did.’” 

“That seems to put responsibility for all the 
trouble on poor Mr. Latter,” remarked Lizzie. 

“ Aye, if it could stop there, said Arthur, “ but 
Ted’s father would not allow that. ‘ We'll not 
put all the burden on the man who was really 
guilty, whoever he was ’_(that was how he put it) 
—‘ because it wasn’t my virtues which caused me to 
be suspected, and though I was not guilty then, I 
well might have been.’ That’s what he said. 
‘Good does not come out of evil,’ he said. 
‘ Nothing save evil can come out of evil, but good 
has to come through temptation, and to struggle 


with evil to conquer it.’” 
“How nice it will be when he and Ted visit 
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England next spring,” said Lizzie ; ‘ 1 shall so like 
to see grandfather and him together—those who 
once seemed so far apart! It’s a glimpse of what 
we shall see fully in the next life, Arthur.” 

* Now it is time we should wend our way 
homeward, wilie,’ said Sands, drawing Lizzie’s 
shawl closely about her and the baby who was 
nestled in herarms. “Only to think that this is 
the second anniversary of our wedding: we are 
quite old married people.” 

Once more they turned 
towards the little cot- 
tage under the cliff. But 
they did not enter it. 
As they passed by, 
Lizzie looked wistfully 
at the already curtained 
Window. One or two 
shadows flickered in the 
lamplight. They could 
hear voices, or rather 
the clear, calm voice of 
®& woman reading, slowly 
and distinctly, as ono 
reads to dulled senses 
and enfeebled brains. 

“Hush!” whispered 
Lizzie. 

It was Bell Crowder 
reading the 51st Psalm. 
They could catch soine 
of her words. 

*“* For I acknowledge 
my transgressions: and 
my sin is ever before 
me. 

“* Behold, Thou de- 
Sirest truth in the inward parts. 

“* Make me to hear joy and gladness; that the 
bones which Thou hast broken may rejoice. 

** Blot out all mine iniquities.’ ” 

They went on softly up the path. 

“Poor Mr. Latter!” sighed Lizzie, “Ido think 


he is longing as much as any of us to sce Ted’s 
father.” 





**Once more they turned towards the little cottage.” 


“T can believe it,’ said Arthur. “I fancy it is 
only the kindly presence of those whom we have 
wronged that can really lift the feeling of the 
wrong-doing from us.” 

“Bell says that Mr. Latter is often almost 
cheerful now, despite his paralytic stroke,” re- 
marked Lizzie. ‘I must say Bell keeps a very 
bright house for him and her poor mother. It is 
not everybody I should like to see housekeeping 
in my old place,’ she added, laughing. “ But 
when I step in to see 
Bell, I just feel that I’m 
in my own old home.” 

As she spoke they 
paused before another 
cottage, newer, but not 
larger than the old one. 

“And here’s grand- 
father waiting for us!” 
said Sands merrily as 
he opened the door. 
“Did you think we 
were lost?” he added, 
as the old man lowered 
his newspaper and 
beamed his welcome. 
“Well, you see, we've 
been talking over our 
bottomless and endless 
wealth in love and 
peace and joy. I’m 
thinking that these are 
‘God’s gold,’ and that 
we have a mine at our 
door.” 

“Aye, aye,” cried the 
old pilot, “and I’ve just 
come across a verse that puts all your talk into a 
nutshell. I’ve been busy learning it, because 1t5 


what I’d like to turn over in my mind when I 
wake o’ nights. 


** For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 
Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking: 
*Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
Tis only God may be bad for the asking.” 





THE QUEEN AND “GUARD YOUR SUNDAYS.” 


| fe Queen has graciously accepted a copy of 

Tur News “ Million”? Number, entitled “Guard 
Your Sundays,” containing papers by Bishop Westcott 
and others on the Sunday Question. Her Majesty 
has commanded Sir Arthur Bigge to express “ Her 
thanks for the publication.” It has already reached 
a circulation of 300,000 copies, 

The Queen has also graciously accepted a copy 
of The Tireside Magazine for July, which contains 


«a Loyal Poem “On Her Eightieth Birthday,” by 
Mrs. Gorges, of Kingstown, Ireland. Thirty-six 
years ago Her Majesty accepted the jirst number of 
The Fireside. 

Let us all praise God for England’s Queen in this 
her eightieth year: and let us do it in our homes. 
How truly— 


‘Cottage home and courtly hall may borrow 
The jewel of example from their Queen,” 





“CThp Gord is Truth.” 






Xl. HARVEST BLESSINGS. 
Biter, BY THE REV. CHARLES BULLOCK, B.D., 
Pee «=8EDITOR OF “THE DAY OF DAYS.” 
; ye Th ‘ i . ° 
& 4 ARVEST blessings should impress upon 
NEE us our absolute and entire Depend- 
By ence upon God. 


Those who mistake nature for God, 
may and do pervert the faithfulness, 
the regularity of nature, into a 
ground of independence. But the 
“ck believer sees God moving nature, 

1erefore feels his absolute dependence upon 
God. Nature thus studied will constrain each to 
confess that he “hangs upon God,” for life and 
breath and all things. 

It is true man possesses, in a sense, a power 
over nature; but that power he holds from God, 
and he only exercises it as God wills it should be 
exercised. Independent power he has none; and 
he 1s compelled to admit it. All the science and 
ingenuity of mankind united together could not 
produce one drop of water or a single ear of corn. 
Man can only study God’s laws in nature and 
bring them to bear in order to certain results; but 
the results are clearly with God. He may sow 
the seed ; but as he cannot create the seed, so also 
s he dependent on God to quicken it to vegetable 
life. be First the blade, then the ear, then the full 
corn in the ear.” 

Let us, then, rich and poor, seek to feel more 
and more our absolute and entire dependence. Let 
the rich, who are apt to think they have “ much 
goods laid up for many years,” remember that 
their day’s bread is equally God’s free gift to 
them as it will be His free gift to the very poor- 
est. And let none suppose that this reflection will 
rob their daily bread of its sweetness. No; it 
will bring down the blessing of the Giver with 
the gift, the blessing which alone “ maketh rich” 
—truly rich—‘and addeth no sorrow thereto.” 
Rich and poor, we are pensioners on the bounty of 


our God; and he will be the happiest who daily 
waits at his Father’s board, ‘‘ poor in spirit,” the 
prayer of absolute dependence on his lips: ‘‘ Give 


me this day my daily bread.” 
He who thus prays will never forget to praise ; 
his Harvest thanksgiving will every day be new. 


Ring the joy-bells far and near, 

Harvest crowns the waning year: 

God, the Giver of all good, 

Sends us sunshine, sends us food. 

Join we, then, in grateful songs : 

Mingle with thanksgiving throng3: 

Come into God's Temple, come ; 

Shout your songs of Harvest Home. 
—Benjamin Gough. 





XI. THE HARVEST FIELD. 


BY THE REY. NUGH MACMILLAN. 


A nunGry world, whose staff of life the corn 
forms, stands waiting for the feast. Who does 


not enter fully into the old feeling which glowed 


in the great child-heart of Luther, when he re- 


turned home through the rich harvest-fields of 
Leipsic—“ How it stands, that yellow corn, ou 


and waving 


its fair taper stems; its golden head bent, all rich 


there! The mute earth, at God's 


kind bidding, has produced it once again—man’s 


bread”? Verily it is “holy ground”; God has 


made “ the place of His feet glorious.” 


your children, 





XI. “HOW MUCH MORE ?” 


“Tf ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 
how much more shall your Heavenly Father 


give the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him ?”’—St. Luke 
xi. 13. 

Tne mother-love that yearns for the life of the 
dying child is only a faint emblem of the Divine 
love—‘all love excelling”—that yearns for the 
raturn of the wandering, “lost,” “‘dead” child 
from the “ far country.” 
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After we hayo grasped the fullest revelation 
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of mother-love ever witnessed in this poor world, 
Wwe can only ask, in wondering amazement— 
“ How much more?” 

Holy Spirit, reveal to us something of this love 
of God, which no finite mind can ever fathom. 
‘Take of “ the things of Christ ’—the Infinite Gift 
of the Infinite Love—and “show them,” or some 
of them, to our poor blind eyes! Then will Thy 
love constrain our willing hearts to yield them- 
selves to Thee in consecrated service— perfect 
liberty ”—the liberty of a child at Home, who is 
step by step, little by little, learning the lesson 
of true human love; love to God and love to all, 


in the light of the Divine Love which “ passeth 
knowledge.” CyB; 


XIV. “LORD BY THEE THE WORLD IS 


FED.” 


Lorp by Thee the world is fed, 
Thou dost give our daily bread. 


Soon as man the seed hath sown, 
Thy Almighty power is shown. 


Thou with warmth and genial shower 
Giy’st the seed its quickening power. 


Thine alone—the power of God— 
Gives the blade to pierce the clod. 


Light Thou givest; Thou again 
Makest small the drops of rain. 


Held by Thee the clouds on high 
Drop their fatness from the sky. 


Thus the stalk, the leaf, appear, 
Thus the seed-producing ear. 


Myriad blossoms in the sun 
Glitter till their work is done. 


5 Thou dost every step defend 
Till is reached the happy end. 


Thus by Thee the world is fed, 
Thus Thou givest daily bread. 


Henry Moute. 


XV. CHRIST THERE AND CHRIST HERE. 


BY THE REV. P. B. POWER, M.A., AUTHOR OF 
“rip ‘1 WILLS’ OF THE PSALMS.” 


T110SB who sail near the fragrant islands of the 
Eastern seas smell the sweet szent of the aromatic 
flowers which are wafted on the breeze. So the 
presence of the living Christ on earth gives the 
Christian a foretaste of Christ in glory. The 
strength and comfort and joy here is a pledge and 


promise of what will there “pass man’s under- 
standing.” 


** TTeaven above is softer blue, 
Earth around is sweeter green: 
Something lives in every hue 
Christless eyes have never seen. 
Birds with gladder songs o’erflow, 
Flowers with deeper beauties shine— 
Since I know, as now I know, 
I am His, and He is mine.’’ 


Where then is our hope? Is it in a dying 
world, or in the living Christ? “Build not your 
nest,” said Rutherford, ‘in any earthly tree; 
for God has sold the forest to death.” To fix 
our heart on things “under the sun” is hke a 
bird building a nest on a tree marked to be cut 
down. The axe is laid at the root, and the saw 
begins its work of death, and the poor bird is 
homeless. 

In Legh Richmond’s sweet story of “The 
Young Cottager,” in his Annals of the Poor, he 
tells how, when he visited the dying girl, he said 
to her— 

“*My child, where is your hope ?’ 

“She lifted up her finger, pointed to heaven, 
and then directed the finger downward to her 
own heart, saying successively as she did so, 
‘Christ there, and Christ here.’ 

“These words, accompanied by the action, spoke 
her meaning more solemnly than can easily be 
conceived.” 

Can we, by grace, point to heaven and then 
to our own heart, and humbly yet joyfully say, 
“Christ there, and Christ here”? Then will our 
eyes sparkle with the hope that maketh not 
ashamed; for “Christ is in us, the Resurrection 
hope of glory.” 





THE QUEEN AT BALMORAL. 


« waeHE Queen and the Prince Consort made it a rule 
never to have more work done at Balmoral on 

the Sunday than was necessary—‘a beautiful ex- 
ample to the great and noble of the Jand.’ On one 
occasion the Queen wrote:—‘ Dr. Norman Macleod 
_ showed in his sermon how we all tried to please sel/, 
_and to live for that, and in so doing found no rest. 


ees.” Ese 


_ « 
4 sow — 


Christ had come, not only to die for us, but to 
show how we were to live. The second prayer was 
very touching; his allusions to us were so simple ; 
saying after his mention of us, “Bless their chil- 
dren.” Also when he prayed for the dying, the 
wounded, the widow, and the orphans.’ ”— The Queen’s 
Resolve. 








‘Open Thou Mine Epes.” 


BY TIE REV. F. W. ORDE WARD, M.A., AUTHOR OF “ MATIN BELLS,” ETC. 


O revelation, Lord, we ask 
Who humbly look to Thee, 


But just behind the earthly mask 


Of liltle things and daily task 

The living truth to see ; 

For if We had the trustful eyes 
Which give the larger ken 

And fashion very children wise, 

Jhe lowliest Work in land and skies 
Would be transfigured then ; 


We should but find our judgments mean, 


And nothing common or unclean. 


Jhe daisy Would shine out more fair 

Than any flower or tree, 

As much Jhy footstool as 
the air 

Which is Thy chariot, and 
a stair 

Uplifting us to Thee. 

For surely What is scattered 
far 

And Wide Thou lovest most : 

It breathes a glory Which no 
star 

Of all the dazzling orbs that 
are 

Has ever made its boast ; 

And in its oft repeated part, 

lt tells the secret of Jhy 
heart. 


The revelation all is plain 

Fnd loudly points to Thee, 

Were not our vision dark 
and Vain . 

Which moves a prisoner in 
its chain— 

And nought but error free ; 

Though still Thy love is writ- 
ten large 

In Creeping moss or man, 


Eternity is each thing's 
charge, 

The Infinite o’erflows its 
marge 


And speaks Thy perfect plan. 


Nor lacks the tiniest Way or we2d, 
A glimmer of immortal seed. 


But we, O Lord, are madly blind, 
And yet refuse to see 

The Wisdom chanted by the wind, 
The Power that follows us behind 
In mercy sent by Jhee; 

Though Jhou Jhyself, in good and ill, 
Dost show as pattern true, 

And stamp the wonder of Thy will 
The law of star and daisy still, 
And one celestial clue. 

But ere Thou art our inward light, 
We walk for ever in the night. 
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Clever — < es, ~! 
Babies. oS a Be 
r st 


BY THE REY. JOHN ISABELL, F.B.S., 
AUTHOR OF “ WONDERLAND WONDERS.”’ 






STIREWD 
A parson 

was in 
the habit of 
winning 
the good 
will of the 
mothers in 
his parish 
by dwell 
ing upon 
the charms 
of their 
babies. He 
praised the 
hair of the 
children, 
when there 
was any 
hair to 
praise; 
their teeth, 
if teeth had 
appeared; 
their noses, 
when they 


possessed 
any shape worth mentioning; their eyes, when they 


were bright; their tempers, when they were sweet. 
‘The baby’s weight, when it was plump, and its alert- 
ness, when it was slim, alike supplied him with a 
word which brought a smile of pleasure into the 
mother’s face. But one day even he found it a little 
difficult to be complimentary and truthful at the 
same time. The baby before him was neither good- 
looking, nor plump, nor active. The nose, eyes, and 
mouth, had absolutely no redeeming feature. The 
hair was absent, and the teeth were invisible, in spite 


aa 
From a photograph by J. & N. Sexiant, Londen, 


of the fact that the mouth was wide open. It wasa 


baby whom no one but the mother would have asa 
gift. Whatcould hesay? Gazing at the puny, ill- 
formed morsel of humanity before him, he said, 
after a momentary hesitation, “Oh! that is, that isa 
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baby!” and a bright smile of pleasure came upon 
the face of the gratified mother. 

The appearance of a baby’s first tooth is a thing 
to be remembered by the fond parents, and such of 

the neighbours as haye no babies 
“cutting teeth” to distract their 
attention. It creates a pro- 
found impression in kitchen 
and drawing room, ‘There 
is one thing only which 
eclipses it in interest. A 
still greater sensation 1S 
produced when 
baby first begins 
=. ; 9 9) 
——s D). Zs “” to “take notice. 
When does it be- 
cin to take notice? 
KS t) A child is said to 
~ {K A manifest fear when 
‘4 NS it is no more than 
a fortnight old. At the tenth week it has learnt, 
after many trials, to balance its head so as to hold 
it upright. It feels pain from its very birth, but 
is unable to distinguish the part of the body from 
which the pain proceeds, whereas newly-born calves 
have no difficulty whatever. The power of imitation 
begins about the fifteenth week, and Preyer says 
that the first thing imitated is a pouting of the lips 
by the infant whenever any one performs this 
action in its presence. At twelve months a child 
has been observed to repeat in its dreams movements 
which it had observed while awake. About the 
seventh week children recognize the feeding-bottle, 
and at nine they know that when the bib is put on 
the feeding-bottle ought to follow. At seven weeks 
a child “takes notice” enough to know and to cry 
when it is left alone in a room. 

But many actions, called instinctive, are so much 
a part of the natures of infants and animals that 
they can be performed without any training what- 
ever. 

Professor Kuszmaul found by experiment that 
newly-born children love things that are sweet. 
For, on their tongues being wetted with salt, 
vinegar, or quinine, the infants “ made faces,” and 
showed pretty clearly that they were displeased ; 
while sugar drove away the sourness from their 
faces. Kids of the goats are equally sharp. “ For, 
soon after its birth, and before it had ever sucked, 
Galen took a kid and placed before it a row of 
similar basins, filled respectively with milk, wine, 
honey, and flour. The kid, after examining the 
basins by smell, selected the one which was filled 
with milk.” 

This innate power of knowing good from evil, 
and of cleverness in finding food and building nests, 
and numberless other actions, is not rendered any 
less wonderful by being called instinctive. 

Many young birds chip the egg-shells in which 
they have been hatched, in order to get out of them, 
and usually at the big, and, therefore, convenient 
end, and have a horny tip fitted to their beaks for 
this very purpose. In like manner young snakes 
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have a tempor- 
ary sharp tooth 
in the upper jaw 
for the sole pur- 
pose of cutting 
through the 
toughshells,and 
these teeth they 
must and do use 
before they can 
open their eyes 
upon the world outside. 
Young cuckoos, before they - i 
are stiff-necked enough to 

hold up their heads, use their strong shoulders to 
throw their foster brothers and sisters out of the nest. 

When a creature is born, be it human baby or 
crawling beetle, it soon begins to look for regular 
meals. Many animals, being poor orphans, and 
without even a nurse, have to get their own 
living at once, and do it without hesitation. <A bee, 
for instance, on emerging from its pupal shell, will 
set about collecting honey as soon as its .wings are 
dry. But animals accustomed to motherly care are 
often by no means helpless. A duck a day old on 
being put into the open air for the first time will 
snap at a fly on the wing, and catch it at the first 
attempt. Turkeys a day and a half old will point 
at flies and other insects, it being the custom for 
these birds, says Mr. Spalding, to bring their heads 
to within an inch or two of their prey, and then to 
seize it by a sudden snap. 

Professor Preyer tried a newly-hatched chicken 
With three kinds of food, namely, some cooked yolk 
of egg, some cooked white of egg, and some millet 
seed. The chicxen pecked at all three, but no more 
frequently at the white of egg and the millet seed 
than at bits of egg-shell, grains of sand, and spots on 
the wooden floor on which it stood. At the yolk of 
egg, on the contrary, it pecked with much earnest- 
ness. All three articles of food being removed, and 
at the end of an hour placed again before the chicken, 


a 


From a Photograph A CUCKOO'S NEST: 


WILD DUCKS. 





(oy R. B. Lopoz, Enfeld. 
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it, without any hesita- 

tion, devoured all three, 

and took no notice of the 
egg-shells and of the 

spots and cracks of the 

floor. One lesson was enough. 
At two days old, chickens begin 
to scrape the ground in search of | 
food, even when they have been 

kept apart from the mother hen. 

Newly-born pigs, Mr. Spalding found, sought 
their mother at once; and if placed twenty feet away, 
responded to her grunting by going straight to her 
side. He put a pig into a bag immediately it was 
born, and kept it in the dark till seven hours old, and 
then placed it outside the sty ten feet from its mother. 
It went straight to her, although in doing so it had 
to struggle for five minutes to squeeze under a bar. 

In evading their enemies, young animals are as 
sagacious as they are in finding food. Darwin points 
out that a kitten, taken early from its mother, which 
has never seen a mouse, wil], when one is set before 
it, erect its fur and grow! in a way it never does at 
the sight of ordinary food. Even blind kittens 
understand that a dog is an enemy. “One day last 
month,” says Mr. Spalding, “after fondling my dog, 
I put my hand into a basket containing four blind 
kittens, three days old. The smell my hand had car- 
ried with it set them puffing and spitting 
in a most comical manner.” 

Mr. Romanes tried a somewhat similar 
experiment with a ferret and rabbits. “Into 
an outhouse,” he says, “ which contained a 
doe rabbit with a very young family, I 
turned loose a ferret. The doe rabbit left 
her young ones, and the latter, as soon as 
they smelled the ferret, began to move about 
/ in so energetic a manner as to leave no 
‘doubt that the cause of the commotion 
was fear, and not merely discomfort arising 
from the temporary absence of the mother.” 
The noses of the young rabbits told them 
that the ferret was a dangerous enemy. 

The young of wild ducks, if hatched 
under tame ducks or under hens, differ 
greatly in their habits from their foster 
brothers and sisters. They hide themselves 
or take to the water at sights and sounds 
which do not in the least disturb the duck- 
lings of tame birds. Their wariness is born 
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in them. Similarly, young foxes in places much 
hunted are said to be as cunning as old foxes in 
districts not hunted. 

Hen chickens and turkeys, and probably the young 
of many other animals, are very wary in the presence 
of bees, wasps, and other stinging insects, even when 
they have had no experience to guide them. If they 
make a mistake, and get stung, one lesson is usually 
sufficient, and for the rest of their lives they take no 
liberties with the beautiful morsels in which lurk 
such dangerous stings. They recognise the yellow 
stripes which usually mark bees and wasps, and 
seek their refreshment in some other quarter. They 
become total abstainers. 

Animals begin to attend to their toilet at an early 
age. Chickens, when only a few hours old, and before 
they can hold up their heads, attempt to dress their 
wings like their fathers and mothers. Kittens lick 
their paws and then wash their faces. This seems to 
be, partly at least, imitated from the parents, for 
puppies reared by cats acquire the habit. “ A dog 
which had been suckled and reared by a cat from the 
age of three days, licked his feet two or three times a 
day for the purpose of washing his face, which pro- 
cess he performed in the true cattish fashion, sitting 
upon his tail.” 


Young birds in their nests will often fight to the 
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last with their little beaks. Young swallows kept in 
cages until they are fledged are able to fly with speed 
and precision at the first attempt. 

One of the most remarkable instances of this inborn 
wisdom is undoubtedly the ability of many animals 
to construct cells or nests, beautiful in shape and 
texture, and wonderfully adapted for the purpose for 
which they are built. The combs of honey-bees and 
the nests of ants are familiar examples. 

In these cases no apprenticeship is needed. The 
bee just hatched works at the comb with almost as 
much skillas the oldest inhabitant of the hive. Ants, 
as soon as they “ walk off,” set to work with all the 
industry and sedateness of their elders. Young 
spiders make tiny webs, and the young of spiders 
which construct their nests in the form of long tun- 
nels with a trap-door at the top, also make nests of 
the same pattern as their mothers. “I cannot help 
thinking,” says Mr. Moggridge, ‘that these very 
small nests, built as they are by minute spiders, pro- 
bably not very long hatched from the egg, must rank 
among the most marvellous structures of the kind 
with which we are acquainted. That so young and 
weak a creature should be able to excavate a tube in 
the earth many times its own Jength, and make a 
perfect miniature of the nest of its parents, seems to 
be a fact which has scarcely a parallel in nature.” 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED.” 


Ray of 

Sun- 

shine, 
— Though 
sometimes 
small evils, 
like invis- 
ible insects, 
inflict pain, 
andasingle 
hair may 
stop a vast 
machine, 
yet the 
chief secret 


: of comfort 
lies in not suffering trifles to vex one, and in pru- 


dently cultivating an undergrowth of small 
pleasures, since great ones seldom come in our way, 
and never last long. This is what that valuable 
member of society, the cheerful man, does. He ex- 
tracts all the innocent joy he can out of the time as 
it passes, and does not borrow worry. He is not one 
to fret and forbode, and spoil life’s sunshine to-day 
in the fear that it may be eclipsed to-morrow. 





A Costly Luxury.—No luxury is more costly than 
bad temper. A man known to me Jately missed an 
excellent situation because he had spoken hasty 


words to one (of whose influence he was not aware) 
who could have procured it for him. Another case 
is that of aperson who tore up, unopened, in a rage, 
a letter received from one who had displeased him. 
The letter contained a cheque for one hundred 
pounds. 


Angel’s Work.—In one of the letters of Robertson, 
of Brighton, he tells of a lady who related to him 
“the delight, the tears of gratitude which she had 
witnessed in a poor girl to whom, in passing, I gave 
a kind look on going out of church on Sunday, 
What a lesson! How cheaply happiness can be 
given! What opportunities we miss of doing an 
angel’s work! I remember doing it, full of sad 
feelings, passing on, and thinking no more about its 
and it gave an hour’s sunshine to a human life, and 
lightened the load of life to a human heart for a 


time!” If even a look can do so much, who shall , 
estimate the power of kind or unkind words 1n 


making married life happy or miserable? In the 


home circle more than anywhere else— 


**Words are mighty, words are living: 

Serpents with their venomous stings, 

Or bright angels, crowding round us, 
With heaven's light upon their wings : 

Every word has its own spirit, 
True or false that never dies ; 

Every word man’s lips have uttered 
Echoes in God’s skies.” 





BY MRS. GARNETT, 
AUTHOR OF “LITTLE RAINBOW,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ACCEPTED ! 


ABER was the first to break silence. 
He did so in a musing tone, as 
though talking to himself. 

“The kingdom of God! what a 
strange thing that one should live 
in this world and know nothing 
about it, when it is everywhere ! 
A King ruling it, with its con- 
Stitution, its laws, and its thousand 
——— busy industries; its vast ma- 
aaa : ae W ithout intermission on to one 
ae end, a sorbing the interests -and the lives 
of tens of thousands of subjects, and never 
diminishing.” 
ago ae ahaa is not of this world only,” 

1d Nancy softly ; “half is above.” 

Do you know, the thought of how it has been 
around me on every side all these years—and yet 
one has never realized it, been blind to it all the 
time,—seems so strange to me now; it fills me 
with wonder how it was possible not to have 
understood; and yet there are scores of fellows 
one knows who are just in the same state ! 

It fills one’s life with occupation. It widens 

everything out, to see time is only the first hour of 
eternity. [want to walk worthily of this high 
vocation; but, dear Nancy, can’t you guess? I do 
not wish to ‘walk alone.’” And Faber took the 
knitting, and gently drew it from her hands, and 
kept them in his own. 
: W on’t you be my wife, and help me? won’t 
a I know no plea to urge—for you_are far 
above me in all things—but my need. I cannot 
clo without you—I love you! ‘Ts it possible you 
can in time care for me just a little? Put me on 
probation ; may I come back ina year?” 

Nancy shook her head; she could not reply. 

Oh, darling, give mea little hope; may I ask 
you again in five years ?”’ 

“ No ! ) 

Faber loosened his clasp of her hands, and the 
girl covered her face with them. 

The young man rose slowly to his feet, and 
looked round the fair garden, as though to say 
good-bye. He stooped to pick up his cap, and then 
Nancy murmured: ‘ No need!” 

Nancy,” he said, “look up. What do you say?” 

The girl looked up shyly, with her sweet eyes 
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No word passed, but Faber knew he 


full of tears. 
would never be lonely again. 
When the others came home, they found the two 


still in the same spot, and the tea cold in the 
drawing-room. 
“My dear chi 


ld, it must have been standing here 


Did not Sarah call you?” 
“ Well, now you mention it, I 
* And then he jumped 


an hour, 

Faber laughed. 
have a faint idea she did. 
up, and held out his hand. 

“Mrs. Conybere, Iam going to ask a very great 
cift from you—will you give me your daughter ? 
I will try and be good to her, and be worthy of her 
and of you. No, Nancy, don’t go away.” 

Mrs. Conybere tried to speak, but could not; 
but she lifted her face and kissed him, and then 
drew Nancy with her towards the long window in 
the drawing-room. 

Reggie cried, “ Mother! ‘are things what they 
seem, or are there visions about?’ Did you kiss 
Faber just now ?” 

“Yes; he and Nancy 

May glanced at her si 
on her lovely face, an 
room. Reginald Conybe 
a bound. 

“Oh, old chap,I am so glad. I'd rather have 
you for a brother than any one in the world!” 

“Well, old man, you need not hit so hard. My 
shoulder will long bear the score of fingers four.” 

“ Shut up, or I’ll do it again; or here, I’ll rub 
the place and make it well.” 

“That you won't.” And away Faber dashed 
with Reggie in full pursuit. 

Presently, out of breath, 
selves on the low garden wall. 

“I’m so glad for Nancy to have such a husband; 
but thought ” and then Conybere checked 
himself. 

“Thought what? Out with it.” 

« Well—that May would marry first.” 

“ Why, pray?” 

“ She is so pretty, 


) 
ster; a white shadow fell 


d she slipped out of the 
re was on the lawn with 





they seated them- 





and plays, and all that” 
“May is all very well, but no one who knows 
the sisters can compare them. Nancy has the 
sweetest eyes in the world. I think she is——” 
“Oh! come; stow that, Faber. You are blind. 
Love always is.” 
“ But, really 
Conybere jumped down, and left his friend to 


his own happy thoughts. 


” 
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“ Poorchap; he is gone. The idea of comparing 
Nancy with May! Whata man does come to, to 
be sure! But Nancy will make him a capital 
little wife, and he is the nicest fellow I know; 
and besides now, he is all any woman can need. 
What a Christian he will be in a few months! 
He hassucha grip onit. Mother, come here and 
have a stroll!” and as he drew her hand in his 
arm, he gave it a little squeeze. 

‘“ My own boy,” said Mrs. Conybere. 

“JY suppose the girls are upstairs talking this 
great event out?” said Reggie. 

‘** IT suppose so,” she replied, laughing. 

But they were not. Nancy was too shy with 
her new happiness to make the first advance ; and 
May said she had a headache, and would rest 
before dinner. 

She played that evening very well, and ac- 
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“Remember, Faber, every hundred means one 
hundred and thirty, when you calculate the takes; 
three hundred, in fact, means three hundred and 
ninety.” 

*“ Here’s a nice little lot,” cried the auctioneer. 
“Pifteen hundred herring, how much a hundred ? 
One shilling? One shilling and threepence? No 
more offered? Gone! Mr. Jobson’s.”’ 

Then came the cod. “How much each, these 
ei¢ht cod and two black jacks ?” 

A remonstrance from the middlemen—* Throw 
out the jacks. What do you say, Moore?” 

The jacks were thrown out, and the cod sold 
for one shilling and twopence each, and so on. 

“Flow many pounds are there, do you guess ?” 
asked Faber. 

“ About seventy, I should say, and it will sell 
for fourpence per pound in any fish market.” 


companied her “ And the her- 
brother’s piano ring?” 
: through pages of “Phey will 
y Chopin, and then sell for a penny 
i they wandered each, perhaps 
off into the 


Czardas; and 
the lovers sat in 


more.”’ 
“Then for the 


five hundred 

the window and herrings, those 

; talked, hearing men will get one 

| { the wild music pound twelve 
. a indistinctly. shillings and 
a “They seem sixpence, and 

= to have a great they pay the 

deal to say to i 
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pair Lah ti 
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one another,” 
May remarked 
once; else silent- 
ly she fought 
her battle, and 
won it too. 
And no one but 
the angels knew 
anything of it. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A IWELPING HAND. 


Ti1m young people from the Manor stood in a 
group on the Jittle pier. 


The cobbles were in, and the lads and men were 


bringing the fish up in hampers and baskets, and 
pouring it into the bunks, near which stood the 
fish auctioneer. 

Two or three middlemen stood together, smok- 
ing, and with apparent indifference regarding the 
takes. 

Their packers lounged near the fish hampers, 
and there were two or three carts waiting. 

The women were there watching the result of 
the sixteen hours’ toil of their breadwinners. 


Herring were “in,” and this was the harvest 





“Two or three middlemen stood regarding the takes.” 


fishermen six 
shillings and 
cightpence!” 

“But you for- 
eet they pay the 
carriage, Which 
may come to 
cighteenpence or 
two shillings.” 

“Yes; but on 
the other side 
is the wear and 
tear of the boats 
“2 snd nets, even if 

they lose none; 
and sixteen 
hours’ toil for three men.” 

And so for half an hour the sales wenton. Two 
big boats had been very successful, but they had 
gone to Cliffboro, where prices were higher. 

“Why do not all the boats go to Cliffboro’ ?’ 

“ Because it is not worth while to pay the har- 
bour duties, unless there are a great many fish.” 

“But why don’t these Sutton men combine?” 

“Because such plans require thought, organ- 
ization, and business qualities which these people 
do not possess.” 

Faber was thoughtful and unusually silent all 
the rest of the day; and from then he got into the 
habit of spending hours daily talking to the fisher- 


aT: ae 


of the year—the one hope of obtaining the cottage 
rent, and being able to put by a sufficient nest- 
egg to keep starvation from the door in the 
winter. 

Presently all the fish were brought up. 


Two sharp raps, and the middlemen came for- 
ward, and the fishermen gathered round, 


men. He made friends with the women, too, 
and soon learnt that formerly it was their chief 
business to net the nets, but that now they were 
made not so good, but more cheaply, of cotton; 
and that Bridport and Musselburg supplied them. 

Tim Call was, of course, his special friend. “It 
was in his boat that the young men made their 
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BUSINESS FIRST; OR, THE LIFE THAT IS HIGHER. 


fishing excursions, and he was the sailor who was 
always engaged. Thus they kept him from idleness, 
and he felt himself put on his honour to be his best 
self. The “Jolly Tar” lost its attractions to him. 

The time for the friend’s departure came, but 
before he left, Faber had taken the empty alum 
shed and opened a net manufactory with a Mussel- 
bro’ Scotch manager. ‘The big lads were captured 
by Mrs. Conybere and the young ladies; and even 
some of the men and women out of employment 
were induced to go to the factory. 

But one man would have nothing to do with 

reg’lar employment.” ‘Tim Call tried it for two 
days, and then declared he would not be mewed 
up in that hole “ for a fortun’.”” His hero was no 
longer there, and he began to hang about in the 
old, lazy fashion. 

One noble custom had prevailed from time im- 
memorial at Sutton-Gullscane. No matter how 
bitterly poverty prevailed, not a boat went out on 
Saturday night or Sunday. When the Sabbath 
was over, and the moon was up, the cobbles pushed 
off, and the bigger smacks weighed anchor to the 
strain of ‘‘ Jesu, Lover of my soul.” And then 
sail after sail would be hoisted, till the whole sea 
was dotted by them outward bound. 

The women prayed for their “masters,” and the 
bairns for “ daddy,” and the village went to sleep. 

This Rest Day peace was highly prized; but into 
its observance there had of late years come a bitter 
taste of wrong. Big boats from Grimsby and— 
shame tosay—Aberdeen flocked on to their fishing 
ground, and during Saturday night and Sunday, 
swept up from before their eyes their subsistence, 
carrying great loads of fish into the Monday 
morning markets, and destroying the market for 
their takes on Monday evening, or Tuesday morn- 
ing. In vain had the fishermen appealed to those 


in authority; “might was clearly right.” 
But at last a thing happened which roused the 
men to action. 


The Sutton-Gullscane boats were out one Friday 
. (To be continued.) 
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night, and the nets were all down, when a heavy 
steam-trawler was seen approaching, followed by 
a number of “foreign” smacks and big boats. 
Angry and disappointed that the Sutton boats had 
already taken up position in the most favourable 
spot, a good deal of abuse was shouted at them ; 
and then the big boats had to go out further to sea. 
But again the strangers were angered, for right in 
the midst of the ground they intended to cover, the 
three big Sutton-Gullscane boats were in possess- 
ion. The night fell dark and silent, for it was 
November now. Tim Call was in one of the Sutton- 
Gullscane smacks, and he suddenly heard a still 
distant, but ominous sound of a steamer. 

In vain the men shouted. A black mass rushed 
past them, clearing their boat, but tearing away 
their nets; then, passing over and destroying the 
nets of the other two boats, it disappeared to the 
south. All the men were convinced 1€ was one 
of the steain-trawlers, but no one could prove it. 

The three boats went in with nearly two hun- 
dred pounds’ worth of ruined nets, and starvation 
staring them and theirs in the face. 

The next being Saturday night, the ‘‘ foreign” 
fleet of boats took up their position im security ; 
but that night one unlighted Sutton-Gullscane 
craft made out to sea for the first time in the his- 
tory of the Bay, and in the early hours of the Sab- 
bath, was, inthe intense darkness, stealing in and 
out amongst the anchored “stranger” vessels. 

When the trawlers arrived some hours later from 
Cliffboro’, and the nets were lifted, ten sets were 
found to be cutalong with some sharp instrument, 
and the fish had all escaped. 

The magistrates were appealed to, and the police 
made diligent inquiries. ‘Tim Call and three other 
lads were taken up on suspicion and unwillingly 
acquitted, from want of evidence. Dinah Call 
knew where certain sharp scythes were hid; but 
she would rather have died than reveal 1t. 

The old savage look had come back into Tim’s 
face, and his good habits melted away. 
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NOTES BY R. ST. JOHN KEELING. 


N these days of cheap trips and excursions we do 
not allow “ twice ten tedious years” to craw] by 
without taking a holiday. The modern John 
Gilpin believes in “ twice ten” bustling days of 

business—or less—to one day with his bicycle “on 
pleasure bent,” literally, I fear, as well as otherwise 
For when astride his windy steed his attitude is not 
very different from the elegant (!) pose adopted b 

dear old John in our first thumbnail sketch. The 
cyclist scorcher of to-day keeps his nose on a level 
with the handle bar of his machine, while Gilpin, an 
all unwilling scorcher, clings to his nag with might 
and main (or should I write mane ?), though he longs 
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to sit upright, as 
befits “a citizen 
of credit and re- 
nown.” 

WN “What a jog 
trot the old holi- 
days must have 


been,” you say. 
\\ Ten miles from 
home meant a 
serious journey, 
and some _  con- 
siderable expense 
when ‘a _ chaise 
and pair,” as well 
as a saddle-horse, 
were hired. In 
1899 half a crown 
apiece suffices to 
take the modern 
Gilpin, his wife 
and children 
three, fifty miles 
to the seaside. 
How will “Gil- 


pin’s spouse” pro- 


pose to keep the 
anniversary of 
her wedding-day 
twenty years 
hence? Will she 
charter a merry 
motor-cab for her- 
self and her small 
family, and ask 















cod friend Khe calender 





John to ride be- 
hind on a bicycle, 
fitted with elec- 
tricity, or pro- 
pelled by com- 
pressed air? Or 
will the whole 
family go for a 
sail in an aerial 
machine ? The 
voyage in the 
ocean of air 
would, no doubt, 
be less disturbing 
to their inner feel- 
ings than the 
popular trip over 
‘ the waves which 
Britannia rules so unevenly. But I am afraid 
the Gilpin family of the future will be regarded 
as flighty when they venture to soar towards 
the clouds in the new balloon. 

The story of John’s wedding anniversary has its 
prickly side. In other words, it has points. The 
first is a delicate hint to the Gilpins of the present 
not to forget that the wives like to have the day of 
their lives remembered. Every newly-married couple 
note when they have been “tone” fora week, “one” for 
a honeymoon month, and “one” fora year. But as 
succeeding years pass, Gilpin is apt to be indifferent 
when the anniversary should be kept. It is easy to see 


“TO-MORROW IS OUR WEDDING-DAY. ”’ 


that the original John may have been remiss, or his 
wife would never have hinted at tedious years. You 
remember the old advice to those about to get mar- 
ried, Don’t!” It should be matched by another 
piece of counsel to those who have married, “Do!” 
Do as you used to do, at least for one day in the year 
—as you did when the courting was not over. Like 
the fine ladies of the land you should “go to court” 
at least once a year. So much for the husbands. 
The second point is like John Gilpin’s periwig, 
very obvious. Mrs. G. should make her holiday plans 
so that John has not toride behind. On the “ wedding- 
day” the “ sister ” 
and the “sister’s 
child” might have 
been left at home. 
Then there would 
have been room 
for John in the 
chaise. When you 
do get your hus- 
band to take a 
holiday make the 
most of him. So 
many people make 
the least of him 
and the most of 
themselves, that 
it is really re- 
freshing to him to 
have an admiring 
wife. And you 
will be surprised 
at the result, for 
your husband will 
not be slow to pay 
you the compli- 
ment that Gilpin 
paid his wife :— 


4 


Ile soon replied, ‘I 
do admire 
Of womankind but 
one, 
And you are she, my 
dearest dear, 
Therefore it shall be 


done.” 
The Germans 
talk about 


“spangle weeks ” 
instead of honey- 
moons, and quote 
wise saws to prove 
that all isnot gold 
that glitters. For 
those brief weeks 
it is all 
o-morrow ts 
“You and I together 
love, 
Never mind the 
weather, love ;” 
but whenthe moon 
wanes, and drab 
days follow the 
glitter of spangle 
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weeks then comes the testing of the gold. A French 
poet, Bourdillon, made his name with the following 
eight lines, which sum up thesecret of married bliss :— 
“The night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one: 
Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 


The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one: 

Yet the light of a whole world dies 
When love is done.” 


When you repeat your honeymoon holiday, don’t, 
my friends, forget the honey. 
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1 3 : FACSIMILE OF FIRST TWO VERSES OF “ABIDE WITH MF.”’ 
| 
‘7 Three Famous Ppmns, 
ry — BY R. C. HAMILTON. 
: 


hymns than to sugeest those which could be omitted. 
In this short paper I propose only to touch upon three 


hymns, without which no collection could be con- 

any very useful purpose. What we rather sidered complete. I suppose no hymn is more fre- 

wish to know is, ‘‘ Which are the unpopular hymns?” quently sung at our evening services than “ Abide 

If our hymn-books cannot be further enlarged, the with me; fast falls the eventide.? The beautiful 
alternative course is to make room for new composi- 


words, rising and falling, are like the lingering 

tions by cutting out what wecan bestspare. If some glow of sunset. It was the last hymn the author 
of our clergy would carefully index the hymns which wrote. In the fisher parish of Brixham the vicar, 
have been sung in church over a period of three the Rev. H. F. Lyte, had broken down owing to 
years, they would be astonished at the comparatively overwork. On the evening before he left E ngland 
limited range of the selection. he walked alone on the sea-shore; and that same 
night, in 1817, the hymn was composed and set to 
music. The first two verses, 1 


, f bY ~ the handwriting of the author, are 
1. “Pom. cy bp_oierkiciss , 


reproduced above. 


(. c é de “From Greenland’s icy moun- 


discover ‘the fifty most popular hymns.” 
The results of the plebiscites have not served 


les time to time efforts have been made to 


It is, however, far easier to point out the favourite 


tains,” the most famous of mis- 

y J. sionary hymns, was written nearly 
aye’ Vint wre, thirty years before “ Abide with 

n U1; me.” On Whit-Sunday, 1819, Dr. 
olin, Aaa Pl. Wien Shipley had arranged to preach in 

Wrexham Church a missionary 


sermon. On the Saturday before, 


Dr. Shipley, Heber (then Vicar of 

F : ba ‘ Hodnet), and a few friends were 

o ox play VILUEN , collected together in the library, 

V4 ° when the Doctor asked his son- 

Z Are, Aud Z AN oa in-law to write “something for 
es them to sing in the morning.” 


L) 
Thaw! Catz een, CH ots / Heber readily. consented. <A short 
eae “ while later, Dr. Shipley asked 
FACSIMILE OF MS. OF FIRST VERSE OF “FROM GREENLAND’S ICY MOUNTAINS.” what he had written, and Heber 


Photographed from the original in the British Museum by Mr. L. B. Fleming, replied by reading the first three 





is 
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Spicer, Gann 


FACSIMILE OF MS. OF FIRST TWO VERSES OF “oTINE FOR EVER.” 


verses which he had then composed. His listen- 
ers were delighted, and would have had the hymn 
remain without any addition: but Heber said, 
“No, no; the sense is not complete,” and insisted 
on adding a fourth verse. The next morning 
it was, for the first time, sung in Wrexham 
Church. 


eee 





“ Thine for ever! God of Love” came from the pen 
of Mrs. Mary Fawler Maude, who wrote it for the 
confirmation candidates of her husband’s parish, 
St. Thomas’, Newport, Isle of Wight, in the same year 
in which “Abide with me” was written. Another 
well-known hymn by the same author is “ There’s a 
Friend for little children.” 


OO 


@Ourv Book of Common Praper, 


FROM THE EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


HE PRAYER-BOOK AND THE SCRIPTURES. 
—The Prayer-Book from one end to the other 
honours the Word of God. Far more than half of it 
is taken directly from the Scriptures. The Sentences, 
most of the Canticles, the Psalms, the Commandments, 
the Epistles and the Gospels, are simply quotations 
from the Word. Then at its bidding two Lessons, one 
from the Old and the other from the New Testament, 
are read at Morning and Evening Prayer. Bishop 
Ridley well said: “The Church of England hath 
the whole service, all common and public prayers, 
ordained to be said and heard in the congregation, 
framed and fashioned to the “true reins of Holy 
Scripture.” 

Moreover, the Articles continually declare the 
supremacy of the Word. The Sixth Article is un- 
mistakable in its language: “ Holy Seripture con- 
taineth all things necessary to salvation: so that 
whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved 
thereby, is not to be required of any man, that it 
should be believed as an article of the faith, or be 
thought requisite or necessary to salvation.” No Jess 
than ten of the other Articles teach precisely the 
same lesson. (See Articles viii., XVii., XVill., XIX., XX. 
XXI., XXli., XXiV., XXXii., XXXivV.) 

Where the authority of our Church is spoken of, 
yet is it with the reservation that nothing may be 
ordained contrary to God’s Word written, nor one 
part be expounded contrary to another; neither may 
anything be enforced, beside the same Word, as being 
of necessity to be believed for salvation. 

Moreover, in the Ordination Service we have the 
solemn inquiry made by the Bishop:—‘“ Are you per- 


Vee 


suaded that the Holy Scriptures contain sufficiently 
all doctrine required of necessity for eternal salva- 
tion through faith in Jesus Christ; and are you 
determined out of the said Scriptures to instruct 
the people committed to your charge, and to teach 
nothing as required of necessity for eternal salvation 
but that which you shall be persuaded may be con- 
cluded and proved by the Seriptures Due 

Most forcible also is the exhortation given by the 
Bishop as to the absolute necessity of daily reading 
the Word, and that it is only by doctrine and exhor- 
tation taken out of the Word that the Minister of 
Christ can compass the salvation of men. 

Hence the true Churchman follows in the same 
line. [le is evermore declaring.the importance of 
making the Scriptures the only Rule of Faith. He 
refers everything to this standard. He will neither 
accept nor teach anything but that which he is 
persuaded may be proved and concluded out of the 
Scriptures.— The Rev. G. Everard. 


The Marriage Service.—Note the phrase, “ With my 
body I thee worship”; that is, “I pay thee loyal 
honour and respect.” We still speak of a mayor 
as “worshipful”; “deserving respect” for his office’ 
sake.—Professor Moule, D.D. 


The Athanasian Creed.— Catholic” means “uni- 
versal,” and practically “ orthodox”; the faith about 
God and Christ held by the main, central] body of the 
Church, as distinguished from separated, divergent 
beliefs. ‘Substance ” means “ Essence, Being.” “ In- 
comprehensible” is in Latin, immensus ; “ measureless, 
infinite.’—Idem. 
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A BONNIE CORNFLOWER. 
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A BONNIE CORNFLOWER. 
HE camera has caught 
our Jessie among the 
corn. She hid away 
like a young field-mouse 
when I proposed to her 
father to take her photo- 
graph. ‘‘Yecanif ye can 
catch her,” he said, with 
much deliberation. So I 
set to work to stalk my wild 
bird, for a ‘* wild bird” she 
certainly is, as well as a 
mouse. What a chase she 
led me! And finally snap 
went the shutter of my 
camera just when Jessie 
thought she was hidden be- 
hind an armful of wheat. 
‘| Now you have the result 
on paper. [remember when 
I showed the photograph 
—+ ——— to her father a big smile 
overspread his face. ** You've got her fair and square,” said he. 
By the way, I heard of a delightful story of a picture which 
Was painted for Jessie’s father. Like every Sussex farmer, he 
calls his “sheep” “ships ”"—at least, that is the way he pro- 
nounces the word. One day an artist came to the farm to ask 
if the owner would like a picture of the farm. After some dis- 
cussion as to the price, the farmer agreed to have the house and 
the field on canvas; “ but,” said he, ‘mind ye remember to put 
the ships in the field. Understand I wants ’em, no matter how 
contrary you like to think it.” Then off he marched. For some 
time the artist wondered over this strange request, but at last, 
thinking to humour the old man, he set to work and painted two 
full-rigged ships and a couple of small boats sailing over the 
cornfield! 


THE PRINCE AND THE BIBLE. 


ONE day, long ago, several little boys were playing at ball 
together in one of the rooms of a large house. All at once their 
fun was stopped. The ball alighted on the top of a cabinet that 
stood in a corner of the room, The boys were all too small to 
reach it. One of them said, “Stop a minute, and I'll fetch 
something to stand on.” He went to a shelf and brought from 
it a big book, and laid it down beside the chest. He was just 
Going to step on it, when another little boy stopped him, lifted 
up the book and said, “This is the Bible ; we must not use God's 
Book for standing on,” and he carried it back to its place. This 
boy was Prince Edward, the son of King Henry the Eighth. He 
did honour to the outside of God's Book, because he had been 
rt to read it and to love it, though he was only seven years 
old, 








AN AMUSING ANSWER. 
TUE poet Whittier was once present at a school examination, 
and tried to help one of the children in answering a question in 
geography. He was dressed in a warm, comfortable-looking 


ulster, and the dear old man smiled encouragingly at the 
children. At last it came to the turn of a bright-looking girl. 
‘‘What are the provinces of Ireland?” asked the teacher. ‘‘Oh,” 
said the child, ‘Connaught, Leinster, Munster, and—and——" 
Ifere she stopped, put her chubby fingers into her rose-bud 
mouth, and sought inspiration in her toes, the corner of her 
apron, the ceiling, and the poet. All children love the old 
Quaker poet's kindly face. He smiled; her face brightened 
sympathetically. He patted his coat significantly ; she looked 
at him enquiringly. He nodded; and she burst out with, ‘Oh, 
Miss Simmons, I know now! They are Connaught, Leinster, 


Munster, and Overcoat!” 


THE CORN AND THE ULILIES. 


SAD the corn to the lilies: 
‘Press not near iny feet. 
You are only idlers, 
Neither corn nor wheat. 
Do you earn a living 
Just by being sweet?” 


Naught answered the lilies, 
Neither yea nor nay, 

Only they grew sweeter 
All the livelong day. 

And at last the Teacher 
Chanced to come that way. 


While His tired disciples 
Rested at His feet, 

And the proud corn rustled, 
Bidding them to eat— 

“ Children,” said the Teacher, 
“The life is more than meat. 


“« Consider the lilies, 
Ifow beautiful they grow! 
Never king so glorious, 
Yet no toil they know.” 
Oh, happy were the lilies 
That He loved them so! 
EMILY A. BRADDOCK. 


DO ANTS THINK? 
PROFESSOR BONATELLI thinks that they do, and he tells a story 
to account for his belief in their powers. He had observed a pro- 
cession of the little insects going and returning from the branch 
of a tree to a house touched by the latter. He cut the end twig, 
making a gap of about half an inch between the tree and the 
wall, so that the ants could no longer pass. At the end of half 
an hour they had found out that another twig of the tree, when 
moved by the breeze, came into contact with the wall every 
now and then. They immediately took advantage of this flying 
bridge and reformed their procession, waiting each time for the 
moment of contact in order to pass. There is no need to ‘con- 
sider the ways” of the ant very long before we find out whata 
great deal there is for us all to learn from this—one of the smallest 


of God's creatures, 





Sunday School Bible Questions. 
BY THE REV. HENRY THOMPSON, B.A., VICAR OF ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. HERE did Peter first preach to the Gentiles? 
2. Where did Paul preach the Gospel, without being 

forbidden by any man? 

8. Who did the Jews say “ought not to live any longer”? 

4. Who said that Christ was set for a sign that should be 
spoken against? 

5. Who was the greatest naturalist mentioned in the Bible? 

6. What king was “troubled” when inquiries were made con- 
cerning another king ? 

7. What was the name of the son of Isaiah the prophet? 

8. Name three men who risked their lives to gratify a wish of 
their master. 


ANSWERS (See JULY No., p. 167). 

1. Lev. xix. 18. 

2. No; quite the contrary. Exod. xxiii. 4, 5; Job xxxi. 29; 
Prov. xxiv. 17, 18; xxv. 21, 22; Obadiah 12. 

3. Ps. Ixxxiv. 3; cxxiv. 7; civ. 17; Eccles. x. 20; Cant. ii. 12; 
Deut. xxxii. 11; Matt. viii. 20; xxiii. 37. 

4. When Hannah made request fora son, Eli, seeing her lips 
move and hearing no words, supposed her to be drunken. 1 Sam. 


i. 13. 

5. Neh. viii. 4; Ezra the scribe stood upon a pul 
read to the Beopls the book of the law of Moses, W 
had commanded to Israel. 

6. See Gen. x. 11. 

7. St. John xix. 19, 20. 

8. Acts i. 14. She was engaged in prayer. 

9. The Samaritans. 2 Kings xvii. 33. 

10. Luke xxii. 10. Gen. xxiv. 14. 
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Bing Babp: Wis Care and Culture. 


rrmeeg ” 
BY LINA ORMAN COOPER, AUTHOR OF “Wh WIVES. 


1X. IN SICKNESS. 
MIEN the fever in measle 


order, runs over 100° 


instant relief from 
the feverishness. 


The screen being fi 


S$, Or any other inflainmatory dis- 
» Sponging with hot water affords 
restlessness, and materi 

Of course this must be done very carefully. 


: : xed round the crib, a soft towel must be laid 
under the tiny limbs and the night-dress folded up. Then, one 


by one, each little leg must be Sponged over quickly, dried, and 
covered again; cach wee arm drawn singly from its encircling 
sleeve, and treated in the same way; and the round, flushed face 
dabbed tenderly and rapidly. Then the damp tendrils of hair 
round the forehead can be brushed back, and 

* feeling of freshness will at once follow the 

operation, 


There is no fear of fiving King Baby cold if 
the sponging is done with sufficiently hot water 
and sufficiently quickly, Generally he will fall 
quietly asleep directly the funny ‘‘ bath” is 
over, and a great point is gained. 
ing may be repeate 
Sary. 


ally lessens 


This spong- 
d every four hours if neces- 


When he is convalescing and skin is peeling 
from his body, King Baby may be given the 
same kind of ablution, using sanitas disinfec- 
tant in the water. Even in the warmest pos- 
sible weather a child must be kept in the 
nursery for a fortnight afier an attack of 
measles. The mucous or lining membranes 
of the bronchial passages are always more 
or less affected in this disease. A slightly in- 
creased inflammation of the same gives rise 
to bronchitis and pneumonia. Thus wa rmth is 
®& necessity, and open air exercise quite inad- 
missible for a fortnight. Do not expose King 
Baby tocold air after measles. ** Ilurry slowly” 
is verily a motto to be writ large across them. 
One hears a great deal about the complica- 
tions and after results of measles. When 
baby is taken out again he must be warmly 
clad in flannels. Even then he must not be 
exposed to cold, draughts, or damp. 

We now come to the third disease on our list. 
It is the most terrible of all. Diphtheria is 
a word that strikes terror into all hearts. And 
not without cause. Its frequency, the rapidity of its onslaught, 
its usually fatal termination, is enough to daunt the bravest heart. 

Now, insanitary conditions generally favour its production 
—at least in 90 cases out of 100. Bad and defective drainage, 
impure air, all kinds of decomposition from animal substances, 
stagnant water. Indeed, anything that viliates the air is 
the primary cause of diphtheria. Secondarily and overpower- 
ingly in point of nuimbers is contagion. The way we can 
help to guard our babies from this terrible condition is by 
looking well to the ways of our household, like the wise 
woman of old. See that the drains in your house are flushed 





CHINESE MOTHER AND CHILD. 


cater (especially if 
bi-weekly with buckets of chloride and = mee drink 
diphtheria be about). See that the milk eater it be boiled. 
comes from a pure source, and that, in hot w oe ‘ind + oka oul 
I was once in a town where an epidemic of this vnilk Llouses 
and it was traced to the farm that supplied war rely attacked. 
on one side, and households on the other, were iid vases of ths 
My children, though especially liable to y5 Sasa te the fact 
throat, escaped. ‘This I ascribed, under ese pag water for the 
that L personally boiled every drop of mil “ ba and there I care 
family. A tiny oil stove was put in the pantry, twenty minutes, 
fully saw that the saucepan of milk bubbled for be ane ihe same 
5 and that a kettle of water underwe se it was. 
process. It was a trouble? Of ee been it 
What a far greater one it would re 
diphtheria had come into the pest catert 
Diphtheria is usually ushered in ’ sn eae 
fever. ‘The sweet, wee patient ee if a diffi- 
nently a child's disease—complans 1 ssitude. 
culty in swallowing, and lies about in a eapidly 
Then the face flushes, the pulse ema 
(140 andupwards), The throat, ws ‘it “begins. 
red, turns grey, and a battle for ae feat bY 
Do not think the feverishness can Pine att 
the hand. King Baby's skin 15 ey blood 
clammy. But the fever 1s nea no one 
poisoning has set in, Dear promene aa 
has ever fought this fell foe without ; 4 Oat 
of it afterwards contracting their nee eee the 
. darlings are in a perilous condition ager! 
first; every moment increases the bs arely 
and if they be delicate, recovery rm 
akes place. ; ; 
on eau attempt to combat with aiph; 
theria ; the doctor alone knows how be t to 
dicine can go. But we may do our pies pice 
prevent it—by isolation, by instructing sad 
children, when old enough, to mention am 
the slightest difficulty in swallowing, by tA 
viding things sanitary and hygienic in the 
home, and, above all, by placing pees a 
loving, tender hands of their heavenly hen I 
[I have nursed this terrible disease, ane i 
thought I could write about it. I find I ae 
not. The memory of the suffering, the anguis", 
se ic - , ¢ x " ine this portion, let me 
the loss is too strong. Only, in concluding t pol Pcisen 
beg of you torealize that diphtheria is caused by poison. : iets: 
in the drinking water, poison in the milk, poison by bad yon rf 
tion, or poison by contagion, It is our part to see that the ieee 
: {iy yee pee > part That is what a 
is not generated by carelessness on our part. 2 ete 
mother can do about diphtheria. She can also learn before a 
how to make strong broths and teas, how to give the me ee 
of nourishment in the minimum of substance. The little 
patient sometimes dies from failure of the heart's action, or 
from suffocation; more frequently he sinks from exhaustion, 
and we can only fight weakness by nourishment. 


ON NS See 


Potnts for the Temperance Platform, 


REMARKABLE work entitled The Temperance Problem 

tf and Social Reform, by Joseph Rowntree and Arthur Sher- 

well (Ilodder and Stoughton), has just been published, 

We glean a few striking ‘ points” which are well worth noting 

Sa kee “Tre is an extraordinary fact that the consump- 

Consumption tion of alcohol per head in the United Kingdom 

of Alcohol. j. vreater to-day than it was I ih eeEe OLR. 

2 18s. 10d. per head: in 1593 it was - 10}d. 

Se alae Stas the last twenty years the ratio of 

Death mortality from alcohdlic excess has bacron see 43 

Statistics. per cent, arnong men: but eee women it has 
actu creased less than 104 per cent. , 

saien Ps a 156,102 licensed houses in the United 

Public Kingdom. Manchester has rer uh Bends gras 
Houses.  t9 every 180 inhabitants ; Liverpool has 2,310, 


one to every 279 inhabitants ; Birmingham 2,300, or one to every 
215 inhabitants; Sheffield has 1,841, or one to every 215 inhabi- 
tants; while Bristol has 1,173, or one to every 195 inhabitants. 
“The fatal facility of recourse to the public-house” has been 
greatly increased, making it ‘ extremely difficult for multitudes 


of persons, in view of the hardships of their lives, to avoid or 
resist intemperance.” 


The Year's The expenditure on alcoholic drinks in the 
United Kingdom in 1898 amounted to £154,480, 043, 

Outlay. & sum equal to nearly one-and-a-half times the 
national revenues, or all the rents of all the houses and farms in 
the land. ‘When all possible deductions have been made, the 
average family expenditure of the working classes—seventy-five 


per cent. of the population—upon intoxicants cauunot be reckoned 
as less than 6s. per week.” 
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** We love the place, O Lord, Wherein Thine Honour dwells 


The joy of Thine abode All earthly joy excels,”’ 
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BY AGNES GIBERNE, AUTHOR 
OF “READY, AYE, READY,” 
‘* LEAST SAID, SOONEST 
MENDED,” ETC. 






CHAPTER I. 
STORMY ATMOSPHERES, 


WO girls sat under a wall together, for shelter. It was 
a cold December day, and the wind cut sharply. Grey 
clouds dragged low overhead, trailing long skirts be- 
hind them. 

‘‘Tt’s horrid, Lou,” pouted the prettier of the two. 
‘Tf you knew how horrid! You wouldn’t talk good to 
me then. You'd only be sorry.” 

The less pretty and more neatly dressed of the pair, 
who was also the younger by some months, heard this 
with a prim little air of disapproval. 

‘Christmas, indeed!” pursued Nancy. “It’s bad 

enough at all times. But Christmas is worst—much the 

worst! Everybody else is happy then—except poor us.” 

. ‘‘ Anybody can be happy that likes,” declared Louisa. 

' “ Tean’t. I’m miserable. I hate Christmas. I hate every- 
thing and everybody in the place.” 

A pause followed. Nancy’s pretty face was hot and 
worried. Louisa looked serenely superior. 

“Tf T were you, I’d manage,” she remarked. 

“Manage what?” 

‘ Manage to have things different at home.” 

“No, you wouldn’t. Youcouldn’t. Nobody could. If you 
had to bear what I’ve got to bear, you’d do exactly what I do. 
You'd be every inch as cross. Oh,I know I’m cross. Any- 
body would be in my place It’s hateful!” 

“ You might have things different.” 

“No, I mightn’t. You don’t know what you’re talking 


about.” 
“Yes, Ido. I know you aren’t comfortable. You’ve all 


“Nancy walked slowly away.”—Page 221. 
got into a way of nagging and scolding at one another all day long. But, if one of you were to stop, 


I shouldn’t wonder if the others would leave off too—in time.” 
¢é e ° . . . . ° 
You mean, if I were to squat down in the mire, and let them all sit upon me, and just grin, as if 


T liked it?” 
Louisa did not answer instantly, and Nancy gave an impatient toss to her broken umbrella. 
jy hatis notmy way; and itisn’tyours! I mean, it wouldn’t be, if you had to be in my shoes.” 

I wasn’t advising you to squat in the mire. Youknow that. I only mean that if you didn’t answer 
sometimes, but just held your tongue—just didn’t say anything at all—perhaps they wouldn’t go on then.” 
_ This was eminently reasonable, but it failed to go home with force. There was a weak point—not 
in the argument itself, but in the fact that Lou had, in her home, no such difficulties to contend 
With as Nancy had in her home. Nancy would have found it hard to define this weakness, but 


she was keenly aware of it. She had not the smallest doubt that Lou, in her place, would have 
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been tried as she herself was tried, or that she, in 
TLou’s place, would have been content as Lou was 
content. And, though she might be mistaken, this 
belief made her revolt sharply against Lou’s placid 
air of superiority. 

After only two seconds of hesitation, she burst 
out wrathfully, in reply,— 

“They would, though. Of course they would. 
It wouldn’t make one scrap of difference. When 
people are in a temper, nothing makes them crosser 
than not to be able to put anybody out.” 

**But you can’t help what they do. If you were 
in the right, that wouldn’t matter.” 

“It wouldn’t be any nicer than now. And I 
want to have things nicer. I want to be happy.” 

*“You’d be happier if you didn’t 
feel you were doing wrong—if you er 
kept your temper, Nan.” ‘ee * 

**No, Ishouldn’t. Everything 
is horrid! You don’t know 
anything about it. Nobody 
knows who hasn’t gone 
through it all. I'll tell 
you what it means. It 
means thatI can’tand } 
won't bear things 
much longeras they 
are. If father 
won’t let me 
leave home, I 


ae 


Gee 


—I—TI'll go 
without being 
let.” 


* Nancy !” 

ies) 110 
g00d your say- 
ing ‘Nancy’ 
in that tone. —" 
I mean what | 
Isay. Ill do 
for myself, 
somehow. 

Some day you'll see.” 

“No, I shan’t. I know you 
wouldn’t do anything so wrong.” 

“ Wouldn’t I?” 

*“No, [know you wouldn’t. You like to try to 
frighten people, but you really do want to do what 
is right. Mother always says so. You’re only 
vexed to-day, because you’ve been scolded at home 
and because it’s Christmas-time, and you want to 
have things like other people. That’s all.” 

+ “ hey’ ve got no business to treat me as they do.” 
“But if you go and put yourself in the wrong, 
that won’t make things any better.” 

Eminently sensible again; and again Nancy re- 
volted fiercely. Had Lou been a little older, she 
might have known that what Nan stood in need 

of at this moment was not so much immaculate 


NiClohep pea 


— & 


won't. You 












“*Nan, you're hurting me. 
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advice as loving sympathy. Half a dozen kind 
words would have melted Nancy into tears, which 
would quickly have carried away her wrath. 
“As if you knew anything about it! You may 
talk, but, I can tell you, you don’t understand; 
you don’t understand anything about it—you, 
with everything your own way, and everybody 
trying to make you happy. If you lived in our 
house for one week, you’d understand. You don’t 
know. It’s no use talking. Talking doesn’t mend 
matters. I told you, because I thought you'd be 
sorry, and you’re not. All you do is to lecture me; 
You 
you know everything, and you 
You know no more than a baby.” 
Louisa was nettled at last. She had much 
natural placidity, but she never could en- 
dure to be told that she could not under- 
stand anything. That would put 
her out when nothing else 
would. “I do understand,” 


and I’m not going to be lectured by you. 
always think 
don’t. 


she said testily. ‘“Any- 
body might under- 


stand who heard how 
you goon. Yowvea 
temper of your own, 
— and no mistake! I 
don’t believe your 
father and mother 
would be half so cross 
as they are, if you 
weren’t so cantanker- 
ous. And itisn’t only 
- ‘me that thinks s0. 
Somebody else says 
the same. It doesn’t 
} matter who.” 

Lou was not wont 
to fire up, and Nancy 
stared’ in astonish- 
ment. Then the full 
meaning of  Lou’s 

words dawned upon her, and she stood up. 
“Who says that, Lou?” 
* Tt doesn’t matter who. 
“T want to know who.” 
“Then you'll goon wanting. I shan’t say.” 


Nancy’s strong brown hand gripped Lou’s 
smnaller wrist. 


* Who is it?” 

“Nan, you’re hurting me. 

“T mean to know.” 

“You shan’t know. I don’t mean to tell you. 
Nancy, you hurt! Oh!” 

Nancy flung the wrist contemptuously away. 

“Tt don’t matter,” she said, her face pale with 
anger. “ I know, anon peme told. It’s George.” 

“ That’s your fancy. J didn’t tell you so.” 

“You'd say ‘No,’ if youcould. You know you 


Don’t! Ohl’” 


Somebody does.” 


Don’t! Oh!” 
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can’t. That’s as good as telling me. And I shan’t 
Say another word to you or him. So there!” 

Nancy walked slowly away. Lou nursed her 
reddened wrist, and cried a little. ‘“ Nan has 
Buch a horrid temper,” she muttered half-aloud. 
‘I don’t wonder they can’t put up with it at her 
home. It’s a horrid cross temper.” Then Lou 
woke up to the fact that she had deeply offended 
her friend—a friend whom she sincerely loved, 
despite the temper in question—for Nancy was a 
lovable girl, with all her faults. They had had 
many a tiff before, but never so serious a quarrel 
as this. 

Lou cried afresh, wiping her eyes with a pitiful 
sniff. 

Would Nan really never speak to her again? 
Or, at all events, would she refuse to speak fora 
long time—for days, perhaps, or for weeks? 

_Lou knew that if she were at once to run after 
Nan, and to beg her pardon, the little breeze of dis- 
agreement would quickly die down. Nan was not 
one who would for a moment stand out against an 
apology. But Lou’s was one of those small 
natures which must always be in the right. She 
never liked to allow that she had made a mistake 
or had done wrongly. 

More than this was involved. Lou knew per- 
fectly well than in her warmth she had given to 
Nana stronger impression of what had been said 
by somebody than facts warranted. If closely ex- 
amined, she would have to confess, not only that 
that somebody was her brother George, but that 
George had said less than Lou’s words had implied. 
That again held her back. 

It seemed to Nan that life held nothing cheerful 
on the day in question. Everything had gone 
awry since early morning: and now, to add to 
the sum of her troubles, she had quarrelled 


miserable drinking spells of her husband need not 
be decided here; nor how much the drinking 
habits of her husband had to do with Mrs. Hum- 
phrey’s spiritless and untidy ways. 

Humphrey had shown signs, even in youth, of 
a tendency towards taking too much; but had he 
continued to live in his mother’s neat and cosy 
home, he might perhaps have conquered the ten- 
dency. When he married an untrained and care- 
less girl, he managed to ensure a wretched home 
for himself for many a long year tocome. That 
was one side of the question. Such a home was 
not likely to confirm him in habits of sobriety— 
habits already wavering. 

On the other hand, when Mrs. Humphrey, then 
a girl, imagined herself to be in love with Philip 
Humphrey, she had had always to do with sober 
people. In marrying a man who was disposed to 
perilous self-indulgence, she too ensured for her- 
self an unhappy married life. 

Such a husband was not likely to be any help to 
her in overcoming her main fault of slatternliness. 
She had not, during girlhood, been counted ill- 
tempered; but then she had had little to try her 
temper. During the years of married life, she had 
developed a habit of incessant fault-finding, which 
told upon her children, as well as upon her husband. 


With her greatest friend. gee 


3 ; : : r 
_ Her father had just had one of his bad drink- 
ing bouts. They came at irregular intervals, 7 
sometimes separated by many weeks, or even j- 


Philip Humphrey, sober, was a well-meaning 
man, kind tothis children, tolerably forbearing 
towards his wife, willing to work, anxious to | 
Sive satisfaction. Philip Humphrey, under 4% 
the influence of drink, was an untamed brute. 
Children and neighbours alike fled from him 

at such seasons. 

Nancy’s mother, too, was a well-meaning per- 
son, so far as one can be said to mean well 
who does not take trouble to do well. She was 
untidy, feckless, low-spirited. The corners of 
her mouth always curved dolefully downward ; 
she was never pleased with what anybody did ; 
she was rarely seen to smile. 

How far the disorderly and uncomfortable 
methods of Mrs. Humphrey had to do with those 


f 
months, and nobody knew what brought them. a = 
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This was the sort of thing that Nancy had known 
daily, through her short life. She had inherited 
from her parents the hasty temper which both 
possessed ; and happily she had inherited also, from 
somebody else farther back, a frank and lovable 
disposition. But at times control over her own 
specch failed her sorely. 

The difference between that home and the other 
home, scarcely twenty minutes’ quick walk distant, 
belonging to James Dickenson and his soft-voiced 
wife, may be im- 
agined. Lou’s bring- 
ing-up had been of 
the calmest, in an 
atmosphere of love 
and kindness. Nan 
had been reared in a 
an atmosphere of 
domestic tornadoes 
and family bliz- 
zards. The results 
upon the characters 
of thetwogirlscould 
not but be widely 
different. 

They were also 
very unlike by na- = 
ture, to begin with. a 
LLou’s was a placid 
temperament,rather 
self-sufficient, utter- 
ly the opposite of the 
other hasty and 
eager young crea- 
ture. Noone could 

look at the dark ex- 
citable face of the 
elder, and at the ex- }, 
pressionless pale [@ 
features of the fy 
younger, without 
being conscious of 
the difference. 

Beyond and above 
Wan’s usual home- 
trials, a fresh pain 
had come to her. 


It was not merely the quarrel with her friend, 
though that brought unhappiness. Nan had not 
the smallest doubt that Lou had spoken of George 
Dickenson. She had seen much of George during 
the last two years, since the Dickensons came to 
live in the place; and she had thought still more 
ofhim. But now she knew that, pleasant though 
he had always been to her, he only thought ick 
her—yes, and spoke of her—as an ill-natured, dis- 
agreeable, cantankerous girl. He did not really 
like her. His kindness of manner was all put on. 

““And I wouldn’t mind even that so much,” de- 
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“*Why, Nan,—what's the matter?’” 
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clared Nan aloud, “if he hadn’t talked of me in 
such a way to Lou! J’ll never get over his doing 
it. Dll never speak to him again. See ifIdo! If 
he wants to know why, he can ask Lou.” 

Great tears rolled over Nan’s rosy cheeks. The 
sound of approaching footsteps made her look up, 
with eyes still brimming. 

A broad stoutly-built young fellow, three or 
four years older than herself, was coming down 
the hill. He walked fast, his heavy boots crunch- 

ing the pebbles; and 

his honest plain face 

was turned in her 
direction, with a 

look half of plea- 

. sure, halfofanxiety. 
ee Oe “Why, Nan, — 
* 4 what’s the matter? 
You're crying, I do 
declare! Has any- 
thing gone wrong?” 

Nancy looked him 
straight in the face, 
her eyes’ shining 
with anger. Tears 
were dried up in a 
moment, and she 
tossed her head. 

“What's the mat- 
ter, Nan?” 

Without a word, 
Nan tried to push 
past him; but he 
stood in front of her, 
and when she moved 
to one side, he moved 
too, still barring her 
path: 

“ Let me go by! 
she demanded. 

“what for? 
What’s happened ?” 

“T want to go by.” 

“ Well, but you'll 
tell mp first. That 
isn’t the way you 
treat me commonly. Where’s Lou?” 

“Down the hill. I’ve come away from her.” 

“You don’t mean to say you and she’s been 
quarrelling !” 

“Don’t see that it matters to you if we have.” 

‘What has Lou done? Tell me, Nan.” 

‘* Lou’s done nothing.” 

“But she must. You wouldn’t be like this if 
she hadn’t. If she’s done wrong, I'll try to sct 
things right.” 

Nancy made another attempt to turn his posi- 
tion, and once more George was too quick for her. 
He did not touch Nancy, and his hands hung by 
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his sides, but she could not make advance without 
touching him. She stopped again. 

I don’t want anybody to interfere. It’s no 
business of yours.” 

“But, Nan 2 

“It isn’t Lou. Not Lou most of all. 
ls her. And you're to let me go by.” 

Not till you tell me what you mean. There’s 
some nonsensical mistake.”’ 

“No there isn’t. It’s no mistake. Let me goby.” 

“ But I say, Nan——” 

“Will you stand back!” cried Nancy, in a fury. 

George Dickenson stepped on one side. He had 
never before seen Nancy look like this. Not once 
in the two years and more that he had known her. 

He had lately begun to think that some day he 
might ask Nancy whether she would promise to 
be his wife. A doubt now swept across his mind. 
That was not the look that a man would wish to 
seo in the face of his wife 

Did Nancy often give way to such anger? 
He remembered, as in a flash, the tales which 
were reported in the place about Nan’s home, 
and about the stormy tempers which had sway 
there. He had always looked upon Nancy — 
pretty, smiling Nan—as apart from and different 
from the rest of her family. What if she too had 
the family temper,—a temper which she might 
have inherited in a measure from both parents ? 

Nan rushed past him, and fled up the hill. 
George watched her gravely till she disappeared 
round a bend, and then he walked down the road. 

Nan hurried at her best speed out of sight of 
George; and then her gust of fury died out. She 
crept away toa quiet corner among the bushes, 
threw herself down on the ground, regardless of 
cold and wet, and cried till she was tired. 

All through the last two years, since first she 
had known Lou and George, she had held in her 
temper when with them, and had never been 
entirely overcome by it, just because she cared so 
much for these friends that she could control her- 
self for their sake. She cared so much for them, 
and she believed that they cared so much for her. 

And now it was all at an end. She had told 
Lou that she would speak to neither of them 
again. Worse than that, she had spoken to 
George, and in such a manner that he would 
never never forget it! 

By the time that Nan came to an end of her 
crying, she was uncomfortably damp; and she 
soberly picked herself up to go home. It would 
be too late for dinner; and that meant starving 
till tea-time. 

But, on reaching the road, before she had gone 
twenty paces, a little pale-faced lame boy of 
nine or ten limped up, holding out a crust of 
bread. This was Ted, the youngest of her three 
brothers. There was only one child younger still 





It’s you 





ir 3 
“George watched her gravely.” 


—tiny Mabel, aged onlyfour. The two elder boys, 
Bob and Frank, were fifteen and thirteen years old. 
“Nan, I’ve kept something for you. Mother 
was cross, ‘cause you didn’t get back ; and she said 
you shouldn’t have no dinner. And I kept this.” 

“But I say, Ted,—you didn’t have enough for 
yourself.” 

“Yes, I did,—’cause I wasn’t hungry. And I 
knowed you'd be hungry. And, Nan, I’ve got some- 
thing to tell you. Guess! It’s something nice.” 

Nan attacked the hard crust with relish. She 
had told Lou that she “ hated” everybody in the 
place. But she could not have included Ted in 
her “everybody,” or she would hardly have let 
him cuddle against her as he did, while they 
ascended the hill. 

“Nan, on’y think! 
Christmas.” 

“ Going to keep Christmas!” 

“Yes.” Ted’s small face glowed. “It’s Bob 
what began. Hesaid it was a shame—so it was— 
that we never did nothink in our house at Christ- 
mas, like everybody else. And he said he’d ask 
mother if she minded, and maybe she wouldn't. 
His master’s give hima extra shilling, all for him- 
self. And he’s got a lot of plums, and currants, 
and suet; and he wants mother to make us a 


We're going to keep 
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> 
real Christmas pudden. On’y think, Nan! And 
he says he'll get a real little fir-tree out of the 
wood, like them big Christmas-trees what people 
have at Christmas. And he’s told Mabel, and 
she’s as happy as happy can be.” 

Wan by this time had quite recovered her sere- 
nity. She wondered at herself for haying been 
so furious, first with Lou and then with George. 
Was it worth while? Had they given her any 
good reason for being angry? With all Nan’s 
hastiness of temper, she was not sulky. Had 
she come across either Lou or George, only one 
half-hour after her stormy passage-at-arms with 
either, she would have been ready to greet each 
with a smile. 

Allright, Ted,” she said heartily. “T11 do my 
best. It zs ashame that we shouldn’t havea real 
Christmas.” 

Unhappily, when the idea was laid before Mrs. 
Humphrey, it did not meet with approval. 

The suggestion was not made at a good time, 
perhaps. 

‘““Talk of Christmas presents!” she said indig- 
nantly, with lifted eyebrows and dropping mouth- 
corners. “I’ve nought to do with giving of 
presents, I can tell’ee! Toiling and moiling as 
I have to do,—week in and week out, with never 
so much as a day’s holiday from year’s end to 
year’send! And alllI can do, nokeeping things 
straight! Oh, it’s all very fine you talking about 
Christmas,’—this to her husband, who had not 
spoken, but had simply listened with an air of 
approval to Bob’s remarks,—‘ it’s all very fine, 
when it’s you that makes things what they are! 
You needn’t talk to me about Christmas! I’ve 
got enough todo,I can tell you, in cooking, and 
cleaning, and washing, and the rest; and nobody 
at hand to help me. Time was when I thought 
of Christmas as much as anybody,—but I’ve done 
with that sort of thing now! A drinking hus- 
band and an idle daughter,—that’s what I’ve got 
to put up with.” 

**T’m not idle,’ muttered Nancy. 

** No, o’ course you are not! Sent off on an errand 
as ought to have taken you half an hour, and it’s 
took you nighupon two hours. That isn’t idleness. 
Oh no; it’s only what was to beexpected. 

This really was hard upon Nan. The errand 
upon which she had been sent meant a walk of 
nearly an hour, instead of only half an hour; and 
she had been absent scarcely more than an hour 
and a half. True, she had sat down with Lou 

for ten minutes, both girls having walked fast 
and feeling tired. Moreover, before starting, Nan 
had worked hard for her mother. Of course, the 
private cry among the bushes had made her later 
than she would otherwise have been,—and for 
this Mrs. Humphrey could not allow. 


“Tt’s no good my trying to do anything. I 
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only get scolded for it,” the girl said shortly. 

“Tt isn’t fair to expect too much from young 
things,’ Humphrey remarked. He was now well 
over his miserable time of excess, and was revert- 
ing naturally to his better and kindlier condition. 
If only he had been always thus! 

“No, nor from old things neither!” retorted his 
wife, with tartness. ‘It isn’t from you, anyway, 
that I’m like to expect much! So long as you get 
your way, and have your beer, and take things 
easy, you don’t care. You men think a lot about 
holidays, and so many hours o’ work, and none 
too much to do. I wonder what you’d feel like, if 
you’d got to work as we women has to work ! 
And now yovw’re all agog for Christmas doings. 
And I’m to manage it, I suppose, and to pay the 
money too—out of nothing!” 

“No, mother,” explained Bob, generally the 
quictest of the party. He seemed to have been 
driven into habits of silence by the very force of 
the many family tornadoes. “No, mother; we 
arn’t asking you to do nothing,—only to make the 
pudden. We didn’t have one last year, nor the 
year before.” 


“Reason why!” She 


“ "Cause 


put in Mrs. Humphrey. 


pointed her thumb towards her husband. 
He'd been drinking.” 


why ? 
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: That’s why,” she went on. ‘And it’s why 
this year too. I’ye got no money to spend on 
puddens. It’s all got to go to the rent.” 

“But now I’ve got the suet and plums, you'll 
make it, mother ?” 

“Oh, P11 make it—of course,” returned Mrs. Hum- 
phrey ungraciously. ‘“ But Nan’ll have to help 
ee the stoning of the raisins. I’ve got a lot to 

0. 

An interruption took place. Little Mabel came 
forward, and climbed upon her father’s knee. 
Weak and faulty as poor Humphrey was, unable 
to say “No,” like a man, to his cravings when they 
assailed him, he had his good points; and one of 
these good points was a great devotion to little 
Mabel, the youngest and sweetest of his children. 
Mabel was devoted to her father,—except, of 
course, during those miserable periods when Hum- 
phrey was not himself, but had given over the 
control of his own mind and his own actions. 
Then even little Mabel fled away. But, child-like, 
she soon forgot the past, and clung to him again. 
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The elder children could not so forget between- 
whiles. 

The touch of her little plump hands comforted 
Humphrey ; and he put his arm round her. 

“ Daddy,—it’s going to be Christmas,” she whis- 
pered. 

“Yes, ducky. Only two days off.” 

“ Daddy,—” with a deep sigh,—“I haven’t got 
no doll.” 

‘‘ Haven’t you?” 

“ Daddy, won’t you get me a Christmas doll ?” 

Humphrey looked down in silence upon the 
little face. If only—if only—he had not spent all 
the money that was in his pocket a week ago! 

‘‘ Won’t you get me a doll ?’’ repeated the small 
voice. 

Humphrey stood up, putting Mabel down. 

“T’ll see what I can do,” he said; and he walked 
out of the house. ‘To himself he added, “ Yes, 
and I’ll see, please God, if I can’t manage different 
another time. I'll mot spend every penny on 
myself next Christmas!” 


(To be continued.) 
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XVI. CHANGE. 


BY He RIGHT REV. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., 
Sq LORD BISHOP OF RIPON. 


GLE 
Sp 
ne HERE are some changes which do not 
AG disturb us very much—they are just 
f changes which express that we are 
; in the midst of moving times; but 
there are other changes which I 
think we may describe as good. We 
who live in the year 1899, and can 
throw our memories back to earlier 
days, feel, for example, that an enormous change 
has taken place in the books we read as children, 
in the Sunday Schools for instance. Instead of 
being unattractive, everything is now done to 
attract: and if children do not read nowadays, 
they must be very curious children indeed. What 
a change there is too in the contents of such 
books! Not that I presume to say that every 
change in the inside of a book is good—I do not 
think it is—and I am not at all sure that the 
change in the outside is always good. 

Change is good if it is a fresh application of 
Eternal Truth: change is bad if it is a surrender 
of any portion of Eternal Truth. Here is water 
that, in poetic phrase, looks like a liquid diamond. 
Well, this water will flow into your cistern, and 
it will also fill mine; it will fill a round cistern 
or a square one; water cares little for the shape 
of the cistern. The chemist will tell you that it 





remains the same in each case; there is no sur- 
render of principle in the heart of the water. The 
Lord made the water in order that whatever 
might be the shape of your vessel or mine it 
might be filled by it. So with the principles of 
the Gospel. The true Water of Life changes not: 
but, thank God, it changes us. 

In the Riviera visitors have often noticed the 
curious appearance of the trees upon the hills 
which thrust their bald faces upwards against 
the blue of the sky? Why are they so bald- 
headed? Because the inhabitants were bald- 
witted; because the inhabitants considered that 
it was very important that they should have fire- 
wood, and for this purpose they cut down the 
trees from the summits and sides of the hills. 
What has been the result, generally, in that dis- 
trict 2? Enough solid land adapted for agricultural 
purposes has been swept down from the sides of 
the hills, for lack of this strengthening and hold- 
ing of the trees, as would cover the whole of one 
province with a surface varying in depth from 
one to three inches! In other words, because they 
cut down the trees they have to that degree les- 
sened the fertility of the soil. There are men 
who say, “Teach your children to grow up for 
this life only—leave the question of religion in 
the background.” Yes: but take care lest in cut- 
ting down the trees you are not robbing the earth 


‘of its legitimate soil, and robbing the Master of 


the earth of the fruit which He should expect. 
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XVII. PHARISAISM. 


BY THE REY. F. S. WEBSTER, M.A., RECTOR OF 
ALL SOULS’, LANGHAM PLACB. 


Tris tendency to Pharisaism isin usall. A little 
child can be a Pharisee over the way it folds its 
hands and kneels in prayer. We are none of us 
free from the temptation to extol some particular 
part of doctrine, or devotion, or duty, and to exalt 
ourselves because of our attention to it. “These 
ought ye to have done, and not to have left the 
other undone.” The attention to outward duties 
is most right: it is the neglect of the preparation 
of the heart which is so wrong. 

This is where the Publican showed true religion. 
He humbled himself before God. He knew God to 
be righteous and holy. Coming into the presence 
of such a God, he could be conscious of only one 
thimg, namely, his own sinfulness. His sin 
deserved judgment. Hecould make no satisfaction 
or amends. He could find no covering or excuse. 
His one supreme need was mercy. All his heart 
was poured forth in the prayer, ‘‘God be merciful 
to me, the sinful one”; all other good would fol- 
low, for all good is of God, if God would only 
be merciful to him. This is how the Publican 
humbled himself. He acknowledged his sin and 
need of Divine mercy. 
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I have heard people object to the frequent 
petitions for mercy in our Liturgy, the fourfold 
“Have mercy upon us, miserable sinners,” in the 
Litany, and the threefold Kyrie Lleison in Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayer. But if we draw near 
to God with any real sense of His holiness, no 
petition is more suitable. Sinners we are till 
we draw our last breath or till Jesus comes. So 
we need God’s mercy every hour of our life, and 
the word miserable does not mean unhappy, but 
needing mercy or pity because of our fallen estate. 

An old Puritan has said, “The conceit of sin 
leads to holiness, the conceit of holiness leads to 
sin.” “He that exalteth himself,” however real 
the virtue which leads him to do it, “shall be 
abased.” ‘He that humbleth himself,” not with 
mock humility, not with a complacent satisfaction 
in sin, but with a true sense of God’s holiness and 
his own need of mercy, “shall be exalted.” ‘‘ The 
Publican went down to his house justified.” He 
knew himself forgiven, and the sweetness of 
acceptance did not make han a Pharisee. He only 
humbled himself the more before the God Who 
had had mercy upon him. The Pharisee went 
home self-satisfied and blind, with an awful 
reckoning before him in the day of judgment. 
Let each ask, In what condition, in God’s sight, 
doI stand? AmTJIa Pharisee or a Publican? 


~~ 


The Comforter. 


** Also the Holy Ghost, the Comforter.”—Te Deum Laudaimus. 
.**I will not leave you comfortless.”—St. John xiv. 18. 


Just lay my throbbing head upon Thy breast ! 
For truly there could I, so weary, weary, 
Find sweetest rest! 


()° might I, Jesus, for one blesséd moment, 


Oh, if I might behold Thy Face, my Saviour, 
And meet Thy gaze so earnest, loving, kind— 
The tender look I seek for elsewhere vainly, 
But cannot find! 


Lord, must I all my future days go sadly, 
With aching heart, and longing, longing still 
For consolation which Thou dost not give me— 
Is this Thy will? 
% * # i if 


No, child, I love thee far too well and wisely, 
To leave thee thus, My comforting half done: 
Already have I sent thee from My Father 
The Promised One. 


Art thou My own, and knowest not My Spirit ? 
_ Doth He not always dwell thy heart within? 
ois becks thine ever-ready anger, keeping 


Thy tongue from sin? 
in 


y Comforter, My Dove most Holy ; ; 


whojcan thine every paeeent inspire 
as, 


ee ee 


With high resolve, while all Thy coldness changing 
To living fire. 


The fear of man shall never more enthrall thee : 
With all the power of Ileaven upon thy side, 
Art thou not strong to do what I shall bid thee? 
Could harm betide ? 


Nay,three times nay! But, conquering and to conquer, 
To just the field where I would have thee fight, 
There go thou forth with Me, to use My weapons 
With all thy might. 


What matters it if “all thy might” be weakness ? 
Mine armour I will teach thee how to wield: 
For thee were forged My helmet of salvation, 
My sword and shield. 


My child, I would not have thee so dishear tened, 
Because thine efforts past have seemed in vain ; 
Come, claim the fulness of My Spirit Holy ; 
Then, try again. 
oe He of % i 


O three-fold Love and Power, I will believe Thee, 
Although I may not ever comprehend ; 
Thou, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, shalt aid me 
Till life shall end! 
Rose Jay. 
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OR the first 
time the 
Church Con- 
gress meets in 
London.* The oc- 
casion will be sug- 
gestive of very 
searching and 
solemn thoughts. 
London is the most wonderful city of contrasts 
in the world. Its population is about one sixth 
of that of the home country: its commerce 
reaches every land: its wealth is incalculable: 
its poverty, and the more or less consequent de- 
gradation of life in many wide districts, should 
make every heart ache. As to its Religious or 
¢rreligious condition, Bishop Thorold truly said 
of South London, “ Christianity is not in posses- 
sion ”: and East London, North London, and, 
indeed, all London, includes an immense mass 
of people, rich and poor, probably 3,000,000, who 
are “outside all public worship.” The Rev. 
J. E. Watts-Ditchfield is, perhaps, one of the 
highest authorities in London on the subject of 
men’s attendance at Divine worship: and he goes 
so far as to express his opinion that “not more 
than one per cent. of the male population of the 
East End of London attend any place of worship.” 

The condition of things is indeed distressing. 
The orphan child who knows no earthly parent 
excites our keenest sympathy; and if Religion be 
tous a light which reveals our Father’s love, it 
must be painful to think of the multitudes from 
whom that light is hidden. When we hear of 
parishes in London containing 10,000, 12,000, and 
even 15,000 people, with only one church, and 
perhaps one chapel—implying that 7,000 or 10,000 
of the people habitually are absent from God’s 







* We hope: to report the proceedings of the Congress a3 
fully as possible, with portraits and illustrations, in the 
columns of The News (published at Home Words Office, 7, 
Paternoster Square, E.C. Piice One Penny weekly). 
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House on that Day when 


‘‘ Heaven’s door stands ope: 
Blessings are plentiful and rife, 
More plentiful than hope,—”’ 


can we repress the earnest desire that in some way 
or other a change may be brought about? And 
there are darker features still. Godlessness soon 
wrecks humanity. ‘ We do feel,” writes one of 
our Bishops, “ the frightful statistics of drunken- 
ness and vice, the avowed immorality of much 
that takes rank as literature, the isolation of 
classes, the cruel and desolating wars of capital 
and labour which we call strikes, the enormous 
increase of gambling, which is but one phase of 
the vulgar greed of all classes to grow rich by all 
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THE ALBERT HALL. 


and any means: and how it should thrill us to 
action, to overcome through Christ, and by the 
power of His Spirit, the evil one manifested in 
these his works.” 

We are most thankful to find the first subject of 
comsideration at the Church Congress is to be 
“he Church of England in London in this Cen- 
tury : its Progress and its Needs.” But if we are 
to judge by statistics, 
we fear the conclusion 
will be that there has 
been no Religious p7'o- 
gress. Compared 
with the present pop- 
ulation, it is alleged, 
and on good author- 
ity, that there never 
was a time when the 
average proportional 
attendance at public 
worship was so Hires 
limited. Still,itwill l= 
be well if universal !—T 
attention is fixed ~ 
upon the painful 
fact. When we see —..\ 
the disease we can ot 
best think of the 
remedy. Sai 

We earnestly trust 


the Congress will be 
pre-eminently a © 


Prayerful Congress: 
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that our Bishops, our 
Clergy, and our Laity 
will fully realize our 
Church’s need of a 
Second Pentecost. 


** Come, Holy Ghost, our 
souls inspire, 
And lighten with celes- 
tial fire : 
Thou the Anointing 
Spirit art, 
Who dost Thy seven- 
fold gifts impart.’’ 
There are, we know, 
some faithless ones 
who would regard it 
as utopian to think of 






ats a evangelizing the 

Yk masses. If Christ 

= Ck stood amongst us, 
See ae w~ His word would be 
a ee clear and decisive— 

3 ae “Go ye, and preach 

4 Z, n'y |_ the Gospel to every 


creature ’—and first 

to every wandering 

one in London! And who will doubt for one 
moment that the Gospel—‘the Good News of 
God ”—so preached, and lived, in the darkest places 
of the mighty city, would, by the power of the 
Holy Spirit, be accompanied with marvellous re- 
sults? “Every Christian man a missionary to 
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his fellows,” 
is what we 
want to-day 
in London: 
and if all 
who gather 
at the 
Church 
\ Congress 
| are thus en- 
_ | listed in the 
Divine 
work, ‘“ the 
windows of 
heaven” 
will be 
ho pene ae 
and such a 
blessing 
ee will be 
THE RIGHT ~ Abilielea Renae BISHOP OF ~ ** noured out 
that there 

shall not be room enough to receive it.” 

How happy the experience, to realize even here 
—im the sweet sense of Christian usefulness—a 
foretaste of the final reward of grace! How noble 
the aspiration of each consecrated life, to be made 

an instrument in God’s Hand” for the highest 
good of others! : 

No better Wish can we express than this for 
the Religious influence and results of the London 
Church Congress, 





Il. Secondary Questions. 


‘ We Say “secondary,” but only secondary. 

Godliness has the promise of the life that now 
is, as well 
of that 
which is 
to come.” 
Ever y- 
thing that 
really con- 
cerns this 
present 
life is 
most im- 
portant, 
though 
not chiefly 
important. 
Many sub- 
jects will 
be discuss- 
ed during 
the Con- 
gress 
Week. We 
are glad 





THE REY. CANON J. J. GLENDINNING NASH. 
Hon. Secretary af the Congress. 


they will include Commercial Morality, Specula- 
tion and Gambling, Sunday Amusements and 
Employments, the Place and Work of the Laity, 
the Evangelization of the World, the History of 
Nonconformity, Experimental Religion, Purity 
and Temperance, Social Questions, Conciliation in 
Labour Disputes, Housing of the Poor, Women’s 
Work, and Education. 

We hope the readers and speakers will use 
great plainness of speech: employ forcible Saxon 
words and short sentences; and ‘call a spade a 
spade.”” The Congress, even in the Albert Hall, 
is not the true Congress audience. The Press 
alone will reach that. Millions will read what 
only the ten thousand scholars hear. The great 
industrial classes are the classes we want to 
reach. They may not be scholars, though some 
of them are: 
but they 
will all 
value plain 
com mon 
sense and 
Onl nee 
straight to 
the point. 
Be ID a ter fife le 
said Bishop 
Thorold, 
“have some- 
thing tosay, 
and then 
say it as 
simply and 
briefly as 
you can.” 
At Bradford 
Archbishop 
THE RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF Temple set 

SIERRA LEONE. 
an example 





in his admirable speech to working men :— 

‘< Justice and fairness are the beginning of Chris- 
tian conduct, and there is nothing worth anything 
at all if these be lacking. And I must further 
press the principle of self-sacrifice in your own 
households. I ask each man whether he is really 
practising that self-sacrifice for his wife and 
children which he is anxious that others should 
practise towards him; whether out of the wages 
he earns he takes care that the right proportion 
goes to the necessities of his household, and 
whether he does not sometimes spend too much 
upon his own refreshment and enjoyment, and 
even upon those things which do him more harm 
than good. If this rule were universally observed, 
that men gave themselves up for the good of 
those who belonged to them, I do not think itis _ 
possible to estimate how deeply it would stir the 
great masses of the people of England.” 


*.* Portraits from Photographs by Extiott & Fry. 
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Business First; or, The Life that ts Higher. 


BY MRS. GARNETT, AUTHOR OF “ LITTLE RAINBOW,” ETC., ETC. 
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**As the trawler could not come right in, she lowered a boat.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
MAKING A MAN, 


ECEMBER opened with an awful storm, 

in which, though no lives were lost, 

the nets of half the smaller boats 
were torn from them. 

Lady Vane had persuaded Sir 
Henry to goon the Continent for 
four or five months, and she did 
her best, though in vain, to induce 
Mrs. Conybere to do likewise. 

“What possible necessity can 
you have, to live here amongst these fishermen, 
when you could take acharming little Casa in 
Florence, for instance? Your girls, I am sure, 
ould enjoy a little gaiety, if you don’t your- 
self. 

*‘ May is going to her aunt in London for three 
months, and I amsure Nancy will be happy here.” 

“Yes,” cried Hannah, with bright eyes and 
blushing cheeks, “happier than anywhere else in 
the world.” 

“You are strange people, and quite beyond my 
comprehension. How can you compare this 
wretched place—with its terrible cold, and, by 
your own Browne s poverty and wretchedness 
(though, really, I believe you are dreadfully im- 


upon; indeed, Henry says so)—with Italian 
skies, and the flowers of the Riviera?” 
“ Dear Victoria, you are very kind, and we own 
to any little singularity you please to assign us.” 






— So Lady Vane went abroad. 

Now and then she remembered her 
old friend, and sent her such a box of 
exquisite bloom, that her drawing- 
room glowed with colour, and was 
perfumed with delicate scent. 

The young men returned three days 
before Christmas. 

Dinah Call was in Bathsheba’s cot- 
tage, helping her to make her “old 
man’s” bed, for Richard was suffering 
much, and the old woman was feeble - 
so Tim was alone in the cottage, sit- 
ting moodily by the coal-dust fire. 

When the door opened, he growled 
out, ‘Shut it, can’t you? This place 
is cold enough wi’out fetching t’ snow 
in.” Hethought the incomer was one 
of his mates, and never turned his 
head. 

“So it is, Tim,” replied a pleasant 
voice, with a gentleman’s intonation. 

The four words brought Tim to his 
feet as though he had been shot, and 
he stood looking at Faber, who ad- 
vanced towards him with his handout- 
stretched, and a look of bright greeting. 

“J can’t do it,” said Tim, and sat 
= down again. 

i - “Can’t do what?” returned Faber; 
“can’t do what, Tim? Do you know 
you have not shaken hands ?” 

“ Yes—I know—I can’t.” 

Why not?” 

“Well, that’s my business.”’ 

“Maybe, but it’s mine too. Have I done any- 
thing to offend you?” 

“ Not likely.” 

“Then have I done something that makes an 
honest man unable to take my hand?” 

“No, you haven’t. I expect you’ve heard tell 
about them nets, and that we’ve been had up on 
what t’ bobbies call suspicion. They had to let us 
off, but we’re all four like speckled hens here.” 

“T have heard nothing. What is it about?” 

When Tim once began to talk, it was such a 
relief to unburden his thoughts, he poured out 
his indignation and the wrongs of his kin in an 
eloquent strain. And when he came to the cut- 
ting of the nets, he suddenly pulled up and said 
no more; but Faber understood, and made no com- 
ments, and asked no questions. 

Tim looked at him gratefully, and when Faber 
again held out his hand, Tim wrung it, with a 
“Mhank you, sir,” which half-choked him. 

“Now,” said Faber, “it’s my turn to tell a 
secret. I can trust you, Tim, to keep it.” What 
that secret was we need not inquire here. 

The conversation ended, just before Dinah re- 
turned, by Faber’s remark,—" Then you accept 
the terms, and will go to the Tyne next week, and 
stay there till allis ready in Spring?” 

“God bless you, sir!” said Tim, drawing the 
back of his hand across his eyes. ‘‘ You’re set on 
making a man on me yet.” 


—Page 231. 
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i “No, Tim; that’s done already. Now good-bye; 
see Mrs. Conybere at Bathsheba’s door.”’ 
sail pent Tie that night, “ he’s found me 
Seen aoe wages ‘till April. Vl send you 
Aidan Ri eY ‘y ee weeks half on it, so you'll be 
Eat é Ben . Now, don’t you screw and save ; 
asia you pent e new gown and a warm shawl, 
one op t price on ’em out of t’ postal order 
iy Meo em mysen. Will you promise?” 
ete lad, said Dinah, “I allus thought my 
igal were worth any other woman’s two good 
Sons, and so he is.” 
’ — *.9 
fe its not me, mother, it’s him ; he fair 
eae ah ae xod bless hin! Jf there's any 
gels he’s one, and the first I’ve come across!’ 


CHAPTER X. 
; . “can” anpD “ouGiT.” 

Now that half the boats had lost their nets, the 
Mentor would have been a cruel one in Sutton- 
ullscane, had it not been for Mr. Faber, who was 
ed amongst the fishermen. There was a 
rine large old house in the main Street, which 
I pen the residence of the manager of some 
t um Works in their prosperous days. He took 
a and presently a bright blue and red sign an- 
Sehr it was the “ Fishermen’s Club House.” 
2 tat had formerly been the two large front 
itting-rooms were now fitted up as reading and 
amusement rooms, well supplied with games, 
oe and a piano; and the upper rooms of the 
had House Mr. Faber furnished for himself. He 
73 a bed and sitting-room to the front; and for 
is man Curtis, one behind. The other two_bed- 
rooms and the kitchens were the home of Bath- 
Sheba and Richard Moorse, who kept the place 
spotlessly clean, and thanked the Lord fora 
sure harbour in which to end their days. 

Mr. Faber said openly he had come to live in 
Sutton-Gullscane to “ look after his business.” 
He was up at the net factory every day; but 
the manager, all knew, was sufficient for that, 
so what his particular “ business’? was no one 
knew but the Conyberes. 

What the young master could want with all 
these finished nets, as well as the others which 
the manager found markets for and sent to 
their destinations week by week, the fisher- 
folk could not understand. 

But while Mr. Faber made excuses for the 
most honest attempts, and cheered the most 
Stupid with encouragement and help, the rest 
soon found he allowed no shirking, and would 
not pay a farthing beyond the sum honestly 
earned. 

_And as for those who would not work, neither 
did they eat of the Christmas cheer which he 
supplied and Mrs. Conybere distributed. Even 
Hannah would have accepted excuses at this 
happy season, but she found, and respected him 
for it, that if Henry Faber made up his mind 
toa course he thought right, even her plead- 
ings would not turn him from it. 

It was just then that “Mr. Reginald” came 
home from Cambridge, with all the glory of 
having taken his high Wrangler’s place, and 
his mother and sister could not help telling the 
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good news about in the Bay, in the pride of 
their hearts. 

As Spring drew in, Sutton-Gullscane became 
more dull. All the extra nets Mr. Faber had 
ordered were finished, or nearly so. ‘The Sew- 
ing Society closed ; and many of the Night- 
School attenders were out so late as to give up 
coming. 

Mr. Reginald had again been classed with the 
first, in the Civil Service Examinations; and 
although his mother and sisters said it was a 
good thing for him, they went about with sad 
faces; and Mrs. Conybere had a pathetic look in 
her eyes, that the women who had lads “in 
foreign parts’? as sailors, knew the meaning of 
full well. Mr. Faber, too, had gone away. It 
had been said in the fishing cottages that he was 
“looking after Miss Hannah”; but that enter 
prise, in which every one of their poor friends 
had wished him success, appeared by his sudden 
departure to have come to an end. 

One morning a shock flew through the place; a 
fine steam-trawler was absolutely steaming into 
the Bay—thetr Bay. 

‘“ What was she doing there?” they asked one 
another, and their eyes questioned more fearfully 
than their lips. 

Mrs. Conybere, with the young ladies and their 
brother, were hastening down the village, but 
their appearance caused no surprise. 

As the trawler could not come right in, she 
lowered a boat. A queer one it looked to the 
fishermen, for it lay flat in the chams, and as it 
was loosened, suddenly expanded, and was lowered 
in a few seconds with five men in her. 

“She takes to the water like a duck, doesn’t she, 


Richard ?”’ 
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** Av, ay, sor; but I never seed one like her. She 
was as flat as a board five minutes since.” 

“Yes, she is a Berthown lifeboat; every ship, 
big and little, ought to carry them; they can be 
stowed flat against the thwarts, and so easily that 
as many can be taken as are needed to rescue every 
soul on board!” 

But old Richard was listening indifferently ; his 
eyes and every one else’s were fixed on the boat so 
swiftly comingin. “ Why, Dinah, that’sthy Tim! 
and the other three are them wild chaps that cut 
t’ nets; but who’s yon steering? If it isn’t Mr. 
Faber!” 

The crowd drew back, recoiling from the embodi- 
ment of a cruel treachery. Even old Bathsheba 
drew Richard away. “ Let us gang hame, honey,” 
she said, but Miss Hannah put her hand on the 
oldwoman’sarm. 
saO hee wad b a 
minute, Bath- 5, Saer 
sheba, pleasedo”’ ; , 
and to ‘please 
the bairn” the 
old couple stood 
still. 

Another five 
minutes and the 
boat wasin shore, 
and Faber sprang 
on toarock. The 
Sutton-Guliscane 
people were turn- 
ing away, and 
the only hands 
held out in 
friendly greeting 
were those of the 
Conyberes. 

“He’s come 
here and found 
out all he could 
about our fish- 
ing, and we 





thought him a re Sm 

friend,’ said ‘el eee 

Elijah hoarsely Pri : Se 
“4 ! riends, don't go away.’” 

Elijah had _be- e 


come a teetotal- 
ler, and life had begun to be altogether a different 
thing to him. “And now, if thts was goodness, 
well, he’d be off to the Jolly Tar and get drunk.” 
‘The crowd sullenly backed, and began to dis- 
perse. . : 
A clear voice rang out and reached those even 
who had gone farthest, and stayed them. 
i Friends, don’t go away; I want to speak to 
you. 

Half irresolutely the people lingered. 

** We shall want you to fetch down the nets you 
have been making for the trawler, and those the 
cobbles lost, presently ; Mr. McLeanan has them 
all ready. But, before you do so, I want to tell 
you how she comes here. Our friend Mrs. Cony- 
bere knew she was coming. We all consulted 
together, and thought we might haye helped you 
to replace the lost nets; that would not have been 
‘ bearing one another’s burdens,’ for the next storm 
might have torn from you yourchance of a liveli- 
hood. It seemed better to begin net-making—this 
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provides a permanent industry for those who. 
remain ashore, andin the winter, and, under Mr. 
McLeanan’s able management, I believe it will 
become a good paying concern. Then what we 
need here is to be able successfully to compete 10 
the markets with the trawler and big boat-owners. 

“Wor months we have all been working hard at 
making arrangements. I now thank God they are 
complete. We have a good market for all the fish 
we can send from Sutton-Gullscane Station. That 
is three miles away, so you lads and women will 
have plenty to do, until you can afford to buy 
ponies and carts to take it there. 

“This steam-trawler is mine at present, but we 
have divided her cost into ten-pound shares. ‘Tim 
Call is captain, and has already taken up two 
shares; the crew will be chosen from young men 

who deserve to 


become part 
owners. The 
engine-men are 


hired at present, 
but three of you 
must qualify 
yourselves to 
take their places 
by next season. 
And for the cob- 
ble-owners, 
trust they will 
strain every 
nerve to get big 
boats instead of 
their little ones, 
so as to be able 
to go long voy- 
ages to the Dog- 
ger and New- 
foundland, as 11 
years gone by. 
Then perhaps we 
shall be able to 
put on a fast 
; steamer. Till 
\ then our trawler 
-? must do. She 
\ will not only fish 
with the nets you 
have been making, she will bring in the fish 
caught by the other Sutton-Gullscane boats; so 
that they may be able to go farther out, and not 
break time. As by labour, or profits on sales, you 
are able to take up shares in the Hannah Cony- 
bere” (here the speaker glanced at the happy girl 
by his side), ‘‘ you will become her proprietors ; 
and we can see no reason why our Bay should not 
soon be known far and wide, as sending the freshest 
and best fish of the markets, and being the most 
prosperous fishing village on the coast. 

“For myself, I shall never cease to be thankful 
that God led me here, to know what I never knew 
before, and to learn what money can do, and ought 
todo. I see Mr. Reginald is impatient to explain 
to you the arrangements he has made with the 
markets, and his system of co-operation. Shall we 
adjourn to the Club House ?” 

What cheers rang out, again and again rever- 
berating from the cliffs and the grey walls of the 
rayine! Every fisherman in the place (and there 
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were over three hundred of them) insisted on 
shaking hands with the young men. 

That day prosperity dawned on the village. 
In place of thinking hard thoughts, the fisherfolk 
are willing and ready to doas they have been done 
by, and stretch out a helping hand to all around 
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them, and a friendly one to those above them; for 
in their experience, rank and riches have been 
brotherly used. Henry Faber’s purse has lost 
nothing in the long run, and his heart and head 
have gained much. Blessed wealth, blessedly 


used. 


END. 





Khe Right Red. Brooke oss Westcott, D.D., 


LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


R. WESTCOTT has well been described as 
“the most learned and influential living 
Church of England divine.” He has been a 
wonderful worker and writer: and he has 
ever manifested the humble diffidence of true great- 
ness of character. When he became Bishop of 
Durham many will remember the noble words he 
wrote to the peopleof his diocese :— My wholestrength 
hes in the trust that the prayers [Sjmammmuu 
of friends of the whole diocese will fate 
be with me. I come in simplest 
obedience, offering the little which 
I have without reserve.” 

Dr. Westcott was born near Bir- 
mingham, in January, 1825. He 
was educated at King Edward’s 
School, Birmingham, where he was 
a close friend of Dr. Lightfoot. He 
was Scholar and Fellow of Trinity | 
College, Cambridge, and carried off 
many distinctions and prizes. His 
influence at Cambridge over young 
men was immense. “His intellec- 
tual and marked face—in the old 
sense of the word ‘the painful’ 
scholar—his patriarchal figure, his |i 
student’s stoop, and his picturesque 
appearance in his doctor’s robes at 
the head of his brethren, attending 
the University sermon on a Sunday 
afternoon, or an hour later in the 
noble chapel of King’s College, made 
him the most prominent celebrity 





it 2 é . : . . 
: Cambridge.” “Cambridge,” it |e a) 
was said, when he left it, ‘would ies 
scarcely seem to be Cambridge with- |» 
. al 
out him. Surely, never was there » 


a master better beloved, or a master 
who better deserved to be loved.” 
In 1870 he was elected Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Cambridge, 
and in 1879 he became Chaplain in 
Ordinary tothe Queen. He was one 
of the Company of Revisers of the 
New Testament, and rendered the 
greatest service. His works as an 
author are “legion.” 

The practical side of the Bishop's 
character is most noteworthy, Some 
predicted that “much learning ” 
would unfit him for personal Gone 
tact with the handworkers of the 
northern diocese: but it has been far 


otherwise. It certainly does not need man's “ ignor- 
ance” to deal with warm-hearted and intelligent 
pitmen: and the best and truest “learning” has not 
hindered in Dr. Westcott the plain and powerful 
utterances of homely wisdom. He knows well how 
to escape from any “mist” of mere scholarship, and 


to “talk” so that no one can fail to understand 
R. M. 


him. 
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T the outset I would claim that the 
steeplejack is a minor Church official. 
Without his services Deans, Rectors, 
Vicars, even Curates-in-Charge 
might some windy day find part of 
their occupation gone. The steeple- 
jack puts in the stitch in time which 
Saves nine. When there is some- 
thing wrong with the Church’s 
finger that points towards the sky, he will mount 
up its dizzy height and discover the injury. Only 
a few months ago the steeplejacks were busy on the 
spire of St. Mary Abbot’s, Kensington, where one 
of the Congress sermons is to be preached. The 
congregation may now feel secure that no part of 
the steeple is likely to give way. Possibly the 
steeplejack may object to being termed a minor 
Church dignitary, for he certainly holds the highest 
post possible, and one which not even an Archbishop 
would envy him. 

It is scarcely surprising, taking into account the 
hazardous character of their craft, that there are 
not very many steeplejacks in this or in any other 
country. The physical, as well as intellectual de- 
mands made by the vocation are such that there 
must be few men with digestions sound enough and 
brains steady enough to perform the work. The eye 
of a man looking upwards at the fly-like figures, flat 
against or crawling up the smooth circumference of 
a chimney so high that the stout lightning conductor 
cannot be followed to the summit, is enough to make 
the onlooker reel at the sight; and not even the 
hearty voices of the brave fellows singing songs as 
they strike with their hammers, or calling one to 
another to pay out more rope or hoist up another 
ladder, give one confidence in their safety. 

Sailors may display the agility of monkeys aloft, 
spring in a breath from the slings of a yard to the 
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arm of it, and jockey the spar as though the surging 
and heaving thing were the back of an ambling 
colt; shin up to the truck and sing “ Rule Britan- 
nia” standing on one leg there; but the mariner 
has always something to hold on by. If he is un- 
shod he has ropes for his toes to grip, though he 
should have to let go with both hands. The rope oF 
ladder of the steeplejack is a very different affair 
from the fabric of a ship’s rigging. He ascends to 
elevations, moreover, whence looking down he would 
find a manas high up as the royal yard of a big 
merchant ship small in the distance that lay between: 
There is something friendly in shrouds and back- 
stays, in foot-ropes and Flemish horses, in lifts, 
stirrups, and jackstays. The smooth circumference 
of brick and mortar, however, the sheer up-and-down- 
ness of the structure, without a protuberance for the 
foot to find a lodging on, with hard ground and 
nothing else to fall upon in lieu of the sailor’s chance 
of bounding off into the sea, with nothing more serious 
behind, perhaps, than a purple face and streaming 
clothes, provides a very inhospitable condition of 
things. 

That the number of steeplejacks should be 80 
limited is warrant enough not only of the singular 
perils of the calling, but of the really coolness of 
mind and regularity of pulse which the exercise of 
the vocation demands. When a man scales some 
cathedral height, some towering pinnacle, to fasten 
flag upon it in honour of a jubilee, or as a further 
illustration of the national rejoicings, the astonish- 
ment is supreme. Readers of the story can scarcely 
credit theireyes, and the audacious climber becomes 
a nine days’ wonder. Yet every day our steeple- 
jacks are performing feats quite as wonderful in 
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their way. As a sample of the courage and presence 
of mind possessed by these men, an incident which 
happened at Slaithwaite, some years ago, fairly 


deserves a place amongst memorable things. 

A very extensive cotton mill had been erected 
for a spinning company, and the chimney, an 
exceedingly tall one, was so far completed that a 
Steeplejack belonging to Huddersfield was en- 
Saged to ascend it, to remove the scaffolding 
which had been employed by the workmen in the 
completion of the very summit, or actual mouth 
of the chimney. The steeplejack easily ascended 
the perpendicular height, and, after successfully 
removing the scaffolding, was preparing to des- 
cend, when the rope, the one and only available 
means by which he would be enabled to. reach 
the ground, became detached and fell to the 
bottom. 

There was the man on the top of the chimney 
dwarfed into a mere pigmy by the altitude, and 
hopelessly inaccessible. He was observed to stand 
ma posture of thought for some little while, as 
though, indeed, he had fallen into a fit of poetic 
musing, and was enjoying the spirit of freedom 
and liberty which came to him out of the prodi- 
Slous horizon which the great elevation of the 
chimney enabled him to survey. Possibly, hal it 
been in his power to take his stand on the very 
top of the structure—where the hole is, in short— 
the passing traveller might have concluded that 
the chimney was a pillar erected to the memory 
of some renowned spinner, and that the little 
Shape on the top of it was the statue of the per- 
son commemorated. Be this as 1t may, our 
Steeplejack, after a brief moment or two of 
reflection, formed his resolution. 

He was seen by the gaping and wondering 

crowd —at whose perplexity, had their faces been 
distinguishable, he must have felt more surprised 
even than they were puzzled and bewildered by 
his situation—to sit down and pull off one of his 
Stockings. It was then noticed that he fingered 
this stocking as though he were darning it. The 
crowd, lost in astonishment, continued to stare 
and to wonder; but his motive was presently 
understood when it was seen that, instead of 
darning his stocking, he was busily engaged in 
unravelling it. Bit by bit he worked it out into 
a long thread, letting the end float downwards, as 
though he were some gigantic spider seeking 
another chimney with his sticky filament, in 
order to build a web. ‘The thread continued to 
travel downwards until it was within reach. 
’ The object of the cool and dexterous man was 
immediately grasped. A line sufficiently light 
for the thread to support it was attached and 
hauled up by the steeplejack, who, before long, 
by means of this ingenious device, was provided 
with a rope strong enough to enable him to slide 
down to terra firma. 

We have read somewhere a similar instance 
of rescue, and, if we remember rightly, the wife 
of the man in danger suggested to him the stock- 
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ing plan. Possibly the steeplejack was acquainted 
with this instance, but not the less do we admire 
his cool judgment and presence of mind in so peril- 


ous a position. 
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Rope: Making, 
A TALK WITH YOUNG MEN. 
BY THB RIGHT REY. THE BISHOP OF BALLARAT. 


JX THREEFOLD cord is not quickly broken.” 


we SN eats tae 4 awh 


a 
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That was the secret of making sound ropes 

thirty centuries ago: are you aware that it 

is the secret of the same craft to-day? Of 
course the supreme virtue of a rope is, that it should 
not break. Many a mountaineer has been dashed to 
atoms, many a ship has drifted to utter wreck on a 
lee shore, through a rope parting! Now, how are 
cords made so as to last? Well, it is found by age- 
long experience that they must be made triple. Three 
strands are twisted together, and then three of the 
resulting strands, nine, and so on, always a multiple 
of three. A cable of (say) eight inches in circum- 
ference will contain 333 “ yarns,” as the first lengths 
of twisted hemp fibre are called; and then the rope 
will moor a man-of-war. 

Well, in other things besides literal ropes, three- 
foldness is found to be the guarantee of sufliciency, 
or thoroughness. Three estates of the realm: two or 
three witnesses when a man is tried for his life: three 
coloured rays in every single ray of white light. The 
girls all want trichord pianos; and when the young 
men start a race, it is “ One, two, three, and away!” 
And when a cricketing hero carries his bat back 
from the three stumps, after putting up his century, 
they greet him with three cheers, or perhaps with 
three times three. And so on, and so on. 

Now, why? Is it accident? I don’t think so. 
Indeed, there seems some mental law which makes 
it impossible to apprehend any subject thoroughly 
till you have looked at it under three aspects,—first 
from one side, the positive side; then from the other, 
the negative side; and then the intermediate aspect 
of it,—the qualifications which harmonize our views 
about it. That is one reason why preachers so often 
divide their sermons under three heads. 

Well, our principle applies to theology. Don’t be 






afraid of theology. «We don’t 
want theology,” people Bay; we 
want God.” You might as 
well say, we don’t want geology, we want the 
earth! Ordered knowledge, and more of 1, 35 
what we do want on every subject; and though 
the Bible presents us with no formal theological 
definitions, we can’t help getting them out of 1t: 
for there they are, in solution, ready to be precl- 
pitated by the action of devout reason on its con- 
tents. “The Trinity in the Godhead” is not . 
Bible phrase, nor is ‘the Unity of the Godhead,’ 
for the matter of that, but both expressions well 
and portably sum up what we find there. There 
are not three Gods assuredly, only One; yet God 
is Triune! And we shall not worship Him yeh 
truth,” as well as “in spirit,” that is, according 
to the truth of His Being, till we worship Him 
as our Father, our Brother, and our Friend; the 
Maker, the Saviour, the Sanctifier, the Source, the 
Means, and the End; the Lamb on the Throne, the 
Lamb in the midst of the Throne, and the Jamps 
burning before the Throne; the object we are to 
reach, the way by which we reach it, and the power 
through which we reach it; Him who rules, Him 
who redeems, and Him who regenerates—Might, Love, 
and Wisdom. “Through the Son we have access, by 
one Spirit, unto the Father.” God is the “ Holy, 
Holy, Holy,” all the Three in One, combining to save 
sinners, receiving, restoring and renewing us. 





** Jehovah, Father, Spirit, Son, 
Mysterious Godhead, Three in One, 
Before Thy Throne we sinners bend, 
Grace, pardon, life to us extend.” 


Once more, the principle of threefoldness as the 
secret of thoroughness applies to anthropology, the 
science of man, and in particular to neaniology, °F 
the science of young men. How so? How are these 
ropes to be handled ? 

Well, it is no mere fancy that traces in ourselves, 
made in the image of God, something corresponding 
to the tri-unity of our Maker. Deep down beneath 
our bodily frame, our skins, and bones, and nerves, 
and arteries, there are three ways in which our 
inner manhood lives and moves and has its being,— 
the mind, the heart, and the will. 

(a) First, mind. By that we think, and under- 
stand, and imagine, apprehend ideas, and combine 
them, and reason about them. 

Then (b) the heart. By this we feel, in the sphere 
of emotion ; we rejoice and grieve, and hope and fear, 
and love and pity, not with our minds, but with our 
heart or affections, as we call them. 

And then (c) the will, which is quite distinguish- 
able from the mind and the heart. Here is our man- 
hood energizing ; we resolve, we decide, we act, we 
exercise firmness, patience, resignation. 

Now these three are not different men. Atthe back 
of them all stands the one individual of whose nature 








ROPE-MAKING. 


they are essential factors. It 

is not, really, my mind that 

thinks, or my heart that feels, 

or iny will that resolves, any 

more than in the case of the 

body it is my nose that 

smells, my tooth that aches, 

ormy hand that smites ; it is 

I whosmite with my hand, or 

smell with my nose, or have 

a painin my tooth; it is I “. 

who reason with my mind, ! 

Jy or grieve in my heart 

and decide with my will: 

they are the three depart- 

ments in which my one life 

can exercise itself : and hence 

they all three enter, though 

in different proportions into 

almost every one of the éom- 

plex activities of that life: 

the best actions of our man- 

hood being those in which 

our will dictates what our 

heart recognises as lovely, 

eee, Fotos wise; while our worst 

disapproves ne il hale Jad ge eee 

cuaatels eh Ae best which our will is ob- 

corrupt heart. rene ot Tee ARN he ; 

the three are perf ti a doe che sina sals 

with eritoaitic ca ttaaneate "a om with 

Fare Pe ons as true or false ; the heart with 
£8 as beautiful or repulsive; the will as to be 

acted on or not to be acted on. 

aie raed are distinct ; a man may have a potent 
» but scanty intellect and torpid sensibilities; or 
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“A threefold cord is 
not quickly broken.”— 
Page 230. 





oc 





‘*Many a mountaineer has been 
dashed to atoms through a 
rope parting.”— Page 236. 


he may have each of the others in great force and 
very little of their two companions. 

Now, suppose we want the future of a young man’s 
life to be made—to see it a grand success for time 
and eternity, to get him turned into that glorious 
thing—a downright and durable “ Christian,’’? not 
merely a pious professor in his youth, to wither away 
to nothing afterwards, like nine-tenths of those pretty 
blossoms on our orchard trees this June—but the 
real thing, true grit, to stand and last; how is it to 
be done? Well, you must twine a threefold cord ; that 
alone will stand and hold. The mind and heart and 
will must all be gathered up as into a single rope, 
and the loose end of it passed, by that complex act of 
se]f-surrender which we call faith, into the hand of 
Christ, keeping back no part at all. Any cord will 
quickly snap unless it is threefold, and any young 
man’s religion will prove a failure if one or other of 
the strands in this rope-making is dropped. 

If I want to be not an almost, but an altogether 
Christian, I must present the whole thing — mind 
and heart and will—to Christ. This is the secret of 
snecessful and durable rope-making in the Christian 
life. ‘Twine the three equally together into a human 


‘trinity—the sovereign reason corresponding to the 


Supreme Father, the reasoning heart and affections 
to the Beloved Son, the robust will to the sacred 
Spirit! 

God help you thus to twist that triple nature of 
yours into oneness, and, gathering it all up together, 
to make fast with it by faith, within the veil, to the 
Throne of the Triune God. Whatever storms may 
come, your anchor then will hold. All of your poor 
manhood will then have gripped all of the Almighty’s 
Godhead; and the threefold cord that thus shall 
bind those two together to all eternity shall not be 


broken! 
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MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS! 
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MY HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


“A 4H,” said an old 
shepherd, who 
had kept his 


flock for close up- 
{ on seventy years, ‘‘you 
can't beat Scotch sheep- 
dogs for ‘ knowingness.’ 
They just guess every- 

thing you do or say.” 
Our artist has caught 
that air of ‘‘knowing- 
ness” to perfection in 
his picture. of Wylie. 
But I am _ forgetting 
that you have never 
heard of Wylie. Well, 
here is the tale of one 
of his adventures, as his 
master toldit tome: ‘‘I 
am a Scotch herdsman, 
/ and the owner of alittle 
black and white collie, 
on e which has saved my life 
Meese three occasions whilst herding in Scotland. 
charge of a‘ Aerie many ups and downs of life, I was given the 
their dogs ite rict’ in the lambing season. I hadthree men and 
Sine’ out at = we During lambing time we work in couples, two 
night of wind 8 1 ; and two herding during the day. One rough 
lad who wae ars snow it was my turn ‘on,’ along with a young 
very deep ra h earning to manage the sheep. ‘The drifts were 
dogs = Ane , S weather was dreadful when we whistled our 
a ae ; arted to count the sheep. I had the longer 
years than the a miles—since I had been on the job for more 
counted up ere i Before I returned the lad had got his all 
crossing a slui at again home. Soon after I had turned, I was 
deal ee =. with two lambs, which I had found beneath their 
my neck. a when I fell feet foremost into a hole. Buried up to 

tr rat ane nearly choked, I could not speak or move. 

“lies Ot Rae the lambs when I fell. I saw my dog ‘ Wylie’ 
the hut to =e corner of a hedge near by, and then set off for 
ons aire the men. When they saw him they guessed there 
They say J is “ rong, and followed him until they found me. 
oldidisused i 7 non in the face. It seems I had fallen into an 
Pals ‘away ve : which had been covered up. The covering had 
two and “acaba enough to let me through. The hut was fully 
for fully an miles distant, and I must have hung by my neck 
work again ae It was a month before I was able to be at my 
the ae . 30 first creatures I saw when I got better were 
ambs which I had found. They formed two of the pen 
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WHAT A BOY MAY DO. < 

= BY THE LATE BISHOP OF WAKEFIELD. 
Wy ideecae Aa a story which will show you how an example may 
hee ist here is a large hospital in the East of London, and 
thet beas’tt yer where a good many men are always lying in 
upte a ere Was quite a little boy brought inone day. There 
everal other boys there. He was not so ill that he could 


not get up and down from the bed himself; so at night, before 
he went to sleep, he knelt down. A rough man called one of the 
nurses, and said, ‘‘What is that lad doing?” ‘‘Saying his 
prayers.” ‘*What does he belong to?” asked the man. She 
went to the boy, and asked him where he came from and what 
he belonged to. He said, ‘‘I am Church of England.” She went 
back to the man, and said that the boy belonged to the Church 
of England. ‘‘Then,” said the man, “I should like to see the 
parson of the parish he comes from.” 

So they sent for the parson, and he came; but before he did so, 
that little boy had been a missionary in the ward. He had been 
telling the men and the other boys that they ought to say their 
prayers; and he so prepared the way for the clergyman, that 
he was astonished to find what one little boy had done by his 


example. Let boys and girls try and do the same. 


FOUR LINES WHICH WILL LIVE. 
WE wonder if any of our readers could give the name of the 
author of the following four well-known lines :— 
“ Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean 
And the pleasaut Jand.” 

It is now more than fifty years ago since Mrs. Carney wrote this 
verse, when teaching in a primary school in Boston, America. 
Without thinking that there was anything in them calculated 
to make them live, she sent them to an editor who asked her for 
‘some scraps to fill corners.” Ina few weeks the lines were 
copied broadcast over the land, the Boston schools introduced 
them into their books, children sang them and mothers taught 
them, and they are as widely known in this country as in 


America. 
A CAT THAT SWIMS. 

MANY cats are fond of, rather than averse to, water, and take to 
thatelement freely. ‘‘Some years ago, when residing on the banks 
of the Thames, Ihadacat,” writes a correspondent, ‘‘ which used 
regularly to swim across the river to an eyot which was infested 
with rats, the distance being about forty yards. I often used to 
carry her across the broadest part of the stream, opposite my 
house, at least one hundred yards, in a punt, and land her on the 
opposite bank, when, regardless of weather or flood, she. would 
boldly follow the punt home. She always swam very low in the 
water, with tail erect, and used to shake herself like adog upon 
coming ashore. She was well known in my neighbourhood, and 
many people used to come and see the performance. Although 
a dread of water is instinctive in cats, if brought up ona river- 
side they lose all fear of wet, and, once the aversion is overcome, 


love to dabble about and swim.” 


HOW TO CONQUER. 

A LIFE lesson may be learnt from the monument to Lord Lawrence 
in Westminster Abbey. Of all the memorials there you will not 
find one that gives a nobler thought. Simply his name and the 
date of his death, and these words: ‘‘ He feared man so little, 
because he feared God so much.” Here is one great secret of 
victory. Walk everin the fear of God. Set Godever before you. 
Let your daily prayer be that of the Rugby boy, John Laing 
Bickersteth, found locked up in his desk after his death: “O 
God, give me courage that I may fear none but Thee.” 





Bible Questions. 


BY THE REV. HENRY THOMPSON, B.A., VICAR OF ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK. 


QUESTIONS. 
1, ; " 
N renee occasions when the displeasure of Jesus was 
ry Whee the was it said, their zeal was without knowledge ? 
the Church ? ree Apostles were regarded by St. Paul as Pillars in 
4, r 
w ak He are the only three persons mentioned in the Bible 
5, Whore. commence with the letter F? 
6. Which of the first Christian convert in Europe? 
7. What of the Apostles first suffered martyrdom ? 
are the only two recorded acts of the Apostle Philip? 
Eee 


ANSWERS (See AUGUST No., p. 191). 


1. Judges ix. 8; 2 Sam. xii. 1. 
2. Ps. Ixxviii. 2. 
3. Mark iv. 13. 


4. The sower. The tares. 
5. The tares and the net. The mustard seed and the leaven. 


he hidden treasure and the goodly pearl. 
6. The seed growing secretly. 

7. Luke x. 29. 

8S. Luke vii. 39. 
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Bing Babp: Bis Care and Culture, 


BY LINA ORMAN COOPER, AUTHOR OF “WH WIVES.” 


X. WHOOPING-COUGH AND COLDS. 


N my last chapters I told of how to care for King Baby when 
convulsions, croup, thrush, measles, and diphcheria threat- 
ened his life. To-day I go a step further, and would talk 

m little about whooping-cough and common colds. How often 
One hears the expression, ‘Only whooping-cough” Of course, 
it’ is unnecessary for me to repeat what is often said about 
**common colds.” <A well-known physician once told me that 
whooping-cough was the most dangerous of child diseases. 

We will begin with ‘‘common cold,” or catarrhas the doctors 
eallit. Now the symptoms of common cold are often the pre- 
cursors of far more serious ills. For instance, measles, whoop- 
ing-cough, croup, influenza (sometimes), scarlet fever (often), 
Bronchitis, all develop after what looks like catarrh. Hence we 
Prime ministers to King Baby should never neglect any kind of 
m cold. Even if it be nota symptom of any great disorder, a 
cold is quite a serious thing to an infant. Toanadult, inflamma- 
tion of the nasal passages is simply disagreeable, and a slight 
cough more or less troublesome. 
To a baby, whocanneither cough 
up phlegmn nor use a handker- 
chief, they mean real suffering. 

**Snufiles” interfere with the 

Proper taking of food, and so 
upset digestion ; whilst the small- 
mess of his trachea makes even 
slight irritation of the mucuous 
ynembrane of his throat a source 
of danger. If King Baby has a 
cold in the head, then keep him 
warm for a few hours, and en- 
courage perspiration by wrapping 
up that “ivory cupola to man- 
soul” in a woolly of sorts. In 
fact, I think a little flannel cap, 
made like the helmets worn by 
deep-sea fishermen, should al- 
ways be ready to crown the little 
bald pate when necessary. Many 
an hour of deep anxiety might 
be saved by its use. In addition 
sive liquid food only, and slightly 
warmer than usual. Omit the 
daily bath ; and if *stuffy,” rub 
the bridge of his nose with vase- 
line, or, better still, old-fashioned 
tallow’candle. In twelve hours 
he will usually be well, unless the 
cold is a herald only. Even 
then, no time will have been lost, 
and complications have been 
averted. Beside the flannel cap in our medical drawer, should 
lie a strip of red flannel. If baby coughs ever so slightly, wrap 
this round his little fat neck. When wanted to be removed, 
tear itin half and gradually reduce its bulk. Then he will catch 
no cold when well enough to leave it off. 

Whooping-cough—ushered in by cold—is a far more serious 

ill. It is nowadays considered to be almost purely a ner- 
vous disorder or blood disease ; and is rightly treated as 
such. A doctor should always be in charge of even a slight 
case of pertussis. He will give morphia and chlorodyne 
and chloroform to calm the spasins. We must not quack 
King Baby, though there are more nostrums recommended for 
this illness than for any other. An old formula, ‘ Patience and 
water-gruel,” is not so bad when sensibly followed. We must 
have plenty of patience, and see carefully to the diet of King 
Laby. We must guard against everything that irritates him if 
we would avert any of those paroxysms of brazen, convulsive 
cough. We must treat him most tenderly, to avoid any cause 
for anger on his part. We must “carry it lovingly” towards 
him, when he is cross, and fretful, and peevish. In other words, 
we must “spoil” our boy for a bit—as all correction adds to the 
frequency and violence of the paroxysms. As much as possible 
we must give up our time to pet and coax him, and to keep him 
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ourselves out in the open air, I have underlined ourselves be- 
cause, though exposure to the open air is one of the most 
essential aids to recovery, every damp and draught must be 
avoided. The King’s skin is generally in an over relaxed state, 
and very sensitive to cold. A breath of cross current might 
work irretrievable mischief. So, indoors or out, he must be in 
our own watchful care. A flannel waistcoat, double-buttoned 
over the chest, should be worn next the skin, and changed very 
frequently, asit is often saturated with perspiration after cough- 
ing. Rubbing spine and breastbone with Roche's embrocation 
gives relief sometimes. So does the steain from a bronchitis 
kettle when the fits are worse during sleep. ‘This steam can be 
kept up by putting the kettle on a small oil-stove, and direct- 
ing its nozzle over the cradle or crib under the curtains. This 
loosens all phlegm, and promotes rest; but, as it is decidedly 
weakening, must not be resorted to often. King Baby must be 
watched, of course, while his tent is full of steam, or the care- 
less movement of his fat white hand might result in a scald. 
He should never be left alone 
whilst asleep, when suffering from 
whooping-cough, even if the 
kettle be not in use; for, day and 
night, whenever a fit comes on, 
he must be lifted and placed ina 
favourable posture, or suffocation 
would ensue. 

In treating this, and every 
other disease, a mother should 
know how to take the tempera- 
ture of her child. Especially use- 
ful is itin whooping-cough, as it 
is an infallible index to the pro- 
gress of King Baby. Every night 
and morning, during the three or 
four months in which this terrible 
enemy lays siege to the life of the 
wee one, our little clinical ther- 
mometer should be used, Clini- 
cal simply means ‘‘ bedside,” and 
is not suggestive of any difficulty 
in the use of this instru:nent. 
Take the glass tube in your hand, 
and shake down the mercury 
below an arrow marking ‘“ nor- 
mal,” opposite the number in- 
dicating 98}. Then insert tho 
thermometer between King Ba- 
by’s little fat thigh and little 
white body. Keep it there whilst 
the wee monarch sits on your 
lap amusing himself, or lies in 
his cribasleep. Five minutes is generally sufficient to register. 
Remove it, and lay aside to read at your leisure. Every 
decrease in temperature—anything below 98}—is to be welcomed 
as good news; any steady increase to be reported to your 
doctor. <A little child in health is frequently two degrees 
below normal, but the slightest disorder is marked with fever: 
ish symptoms. 99° is not considered feverishness in & child. 
Anything over 100° is slight fever; anything over 102° marks 
severity. Still, there is no need for alarm. A tiny fat baby 
I was called in to the other day registered 104°, and yet was 
playing about quite cheerfully. I advised close watching and 
liquids. In twenty-four hours he was all right. 

With regard to whooping-cough, there is no short cut to re- 
covery. Patience and more patience, and more patience still 
is our only resource. But I would advise putting off the matter 
as long as possible. The younger a child is when he gets it, the 
more danger for the child. Therefore, flee every case of possible 
contagion. Do not believe neighbours if they say you cannot 
carry its infection in clothes. Do not visit at any house where 
the children are suffering from it as long as King Baby is still 
ruling in the nursery. I have known it brought toa family ina 
visitor's clothes. Spare yourself and the wee monarch as long 
as you can. 
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CHAPTER II. 
A WISE STEP. 

UMPHREY was sorely perplexed how to 
meet the little ones’ appeal forChristmas 
presents. But the money in his wife’s 
hands he knew he could not reach. She 
probably hal just enough, with close 

care, to last over Christmas, meeting the next 
quarter’s house-rent, and keeping them all on 
plain fare. But there would not be enough for 
extra Christmas dainties; still less for presents. 

As he strolled along,somebody overtook him— 
a cheerful man, walking briskly, whistling a 
tune. 

“ Good evening,’ James Dickenson said, and 
Was going on, when something in Humphrey’s 
look stopped him. “ Nothing wrong with the 
young uns?” 

“No. Not exactly, so to speak—wrong, 
Humphrey. alah 

“Nor not exactly, so to speak, right, neither !”’ 

Humphrey glanced at the other’s honest face, 
which was very like the face of his son George. 
An impulse of outspokenness came. 

“Pact is,” and Humphrey hung his head, “I’ve 
been and made a fool of myself again.” 
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“Why don’t you make a 


Dickenson nodded. 
“Tt isn’t 


stand against it?’ he asked briefly. 
worth while, you know.” 

“No; I know that. Only, when the fit takes 
me, seems as if I couldn’t hold out. That’s where 


it’ is.” 

Dickenson was silent for some seconds. 

“ You’re not the first that’s: felt that,” he said. 
“ But it can be fought, you know.” 

“Tf you just knew what the craving is 

“T’'ve seen it. I’ve not had it. Thank God, 
it’s no temptation to me. If it was, I’d put the 
temptation as far as ever I could out of reach. 
I'd never let myself taste a drop of that sort of 
stuff again, for fear ’d wake the craving. Why 
don’t you sign the pledge, man?” 

“ Well, I’ve thought sometimes 

“T’d try it, if I was you. It isn’t safe with a 
man of your habits to take a single drop. If you 
was to sign, for a year 2 

“Tf I did, that wouldn’t do for me what I want 
now.” 

“ What's that ?” : 

Humphrey slouched more than before. 

‘I’ve gone und spent every penny I had—except 
what my wife’s got in hand. And no more com- 
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ing in before Christmas. And the children beg- 
ging for Christmas doings.” 

‘*Shouldn’t wonder! Poor little things! of 
course they want it. You should just see the 
doings we have at home. Look here, I don’t 
mind if I lend you a few shillings—on a con- 
dition.” 

Humphrey made a grateful movement. The 
thought of that doll for little Mabel brought a 
lump into his throat. Philip Humphrey, sober, 
had a warm heart. 

**T’ve no notion of lending money only to be 
wasted at the public. But if you’ll come with me 
now and sign your name at the Vicarage, and if 
you'll promise me 
faithful it shan’t go 
in drink, I'll do it. 
And you can pay 
me back in three 
months—or six. If 
you’ve managed to 
keep sober through 
six months, I'll let 
you off half of it.” 

‘“*There’s some as 
say aman ought to 
be able to stand 
firm, without sign- 
ing away his own 
freedom,” objected 
Humphrey. 

“Freedom!” <A 
touch of contempt 
came into the word. 
** You call that free- 
dom, when youcan’t 
stand out against 
your own cravings! 
ZI call it slavery of 
the worst sort.” 

Humphrey 
silent. i 

“Some truth in fe 
the notion, too. I 
don’t say there isn’t. 


A man ought to be able to walk without 
crutches. But if he’s lame he’s got to use the 
crutches. And if you can’t keep yourself from 
being overcome, why, it’s only sense to use any 
help in your reach. Better have crutches than 
lie flat on the ground.” 


Dickenson took half a sovereign out of his pocket. 

“Well, will you do it?” 

The sight of that piece of gold, and the thought 
of Mabel’s face when he should bring her the doll, 
decided Humphrey. He said, “ Yes, I will.” 

Dickenson gaye him no time to re-consider his 
determination. The two went off there and then 
to the Vicarage; and the Vicar himself witnessed 
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“ The Vicar himself witnessed Humphrey's signature.” 
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Humphrey’s signature. Humphrey took the 
pledge for a year; and the nature of the little 
agreement between the two men was explained to 
the Vicar. 

*T think you are wise,” he said to Humphrey. 
“ Not that there’s any magic in signing the pledge, 
but that, as Dickenson says, you are called upon to 
use every means in your power to get out of bon- 
dage—to make yourself a free man. The best 
thing of all is to resolve in God’s strength, pray- 
ing for power to keep your resolve. But this will . 
help to stiffen your resolve. Mind you don’t for- ‘ 
get to pray, too.” 

“Tl try, sir,’ Humphrey answered. 





CHAPTER III. 
ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 


“Tr’s a queer sort of 
looking day,” re- 
marked Humphrey 
in cheerful tones, 
on Christmas Eve. 
He had not felt so 
light-hearted for a 
long while. Even 
his wife’s moody 
looks could not de- 
press him. 

“Where’s you 
roing, daddy?” 
asked Mabel. 

“Whereverdo you 
think, Mabel?” 
Humphrey had 
hitherto kept his 
own counsel as to 
the half-sovereign, 
meaning to spring 
a mine of delight 
upon the children. 
Mabel put her 
- head on one side, 
and considered. 

“T wish you was 
going to get something for Christmas,” she 
said, with a sigh. ‘“ But mother says you are 
not, ’cause you’s got no money. And Bob’s 
going to bring the wee little tree, and there’s 
candles for it. And he can’t get nothing more, 
‘cause he’s spent such a lot out of his shillin’ for 
the pudden, and his wages has got to go to the 
rent,” 

Humphrey knew why. His wages had been of 
small household account this past week. A sense 
of shame had him anew in its grip. What busi- 
ness had he, the father of a family, to toss away 
his earnings in that reckless fashion, careless 
whether his wife or children fed or starved? It 
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was disgraceful; and Humphrey knew this— 
when he was sober. 

‘ Won't the tree look pretty, daddy ?” 

A Yes, ducky. Where’s Bob?” 

Gone right off for the Christmas-tree. And 
he won’t be home not for ever so long. And 
Frank’s gone with him; and Ted and me’s got 
lots to do at home.” j 

“Why, I meant to take Bob with me.” Hum- 
phrey realized now that he had delayed speaking 
a trifle too long. The little country town, where 
he intended to make his purchases, was five miles 
off, and he had no time to lose, if he would be 
back reasonably early. A short job had turned 
BP for the morning, and now it was nearly two 
o'clock in the early : 
afternoon. Yet he 
delayed another 
minute, to watch 
Mabel’s sunny face. 

“ What is it you’ve 
got to do that makes ae 
you so busy, little ee: 
un?” Bar) 

“Why, it’s the 
pudden, daddy. All 
the stoning of the 
raisins! And Nan 
Says I may help. 
Won't that be nice?” 

“I should say it 
would! Nicer still to 
eat the pudden, when it’s 
made, Well, I’m off now. 
Pll be back early.” 
“Where are you go- 
ing?” demanded his 
Wife, overhearing this, as 
She came into the room. 

“Going to the town.” 

“Going to get drunk 
again! That’s what it 
means.” 

“No, it don’t.” 

“It does, though. J know! You'll never be 
able to pass the Green Lion—not if you've got a 
any in your purse.” 

‘ I’ve got more than a penny.” 

You'd best give it over to me.” Mrs. Hum- 
phrey spoke with energy; and the advice was, or 
in a general way it would have been, wise. Only it 
Woe 2 pity sho spoke in so acid a tone. 

‘I’m not going to give it over to you.” Hum- 
phrey had been debating with himself whether to 
tell his wife that he had signed the pledge. Many 
a time sho had tried to make him do so; and 
he knew that it would be to her right welcome 

news. But her unpleasant tone and manner 
changed his intention. If she were disagreeable 
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“ Mabel put her head on one side, and considered.”—Page 24. 
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to him, why should he take pains to give her 
pleasure ? 

“You're going toswill away the whole after- 
noon at that public.” 

“No, I’m not.” 

“ Daddy, is it the doll?” whispered Mabel, her 
bonny little face breaking into sunshine. 

He had not meant to say. He had meant the 
doll to be a grand surprise. But those eager eyes 
were irresistible. He nodded, and Mabel broke 
into a shriek of glee. 

“He's goin’ to get adoll! A real live doll!” 
she cried. “A doll for me! Oh, daddy! And will 
it have lovely lovely blue eyes ?” 

‘Ag blue as ducky’s eyes,” declared Humphrey. 

* And will it be my very 
very own?” 

“Course it will, ducky.” 

“So as nobody can’t take 
it away ?” 

Humphrey assured her 
that the doll would be her 
own, her very own, entirely 
her own. Nobody 
else would have any 
right over it. It 
should have blue eyes 
and fair hair—curl- 
ing hair, if he could 
find such a doll in 
the town. 

Mabel shrieked 
again and agaim in 
shrill tones of de- 
light; and_ her 
mother’s yoice broke 
in, like the ill-ommened 
croak of a raven,— 

“You needn’t 
build on that doll, 
Mabel. I kmow 
better. If he’s got a 
shilling in his pocket, 
it won’t go to bu ying 
a doll for you. It'll goin drink.” 

“Tt won't, though,” declared Humphrey. He 
changed his mind again, and spoke out: ‘* I’ve 
signed the pledge this very week,—only yesterday, 
—and I mean to keep it.” 

A glow of gratification crept through Anne 
Humphrey’s heart; yet she would not allow it 
to show in her face. She only said, with a 


jerk :— 


“Well, if you expect to abide by your pledge, 
that’s a deal more than J expect.” 

Humphrey went off gloomily. This sort of thing 
is apt to make a man feel hopeless. He wanted 
cheering and strengthening, not pulling dow" n, or 
being kicked when he was down. But Nancy left 
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her picking 
of raisins, 
and flew out 
into the 
little garden 
after him. 
“Father, 
you will get 
the doll, 
won't you? 
Mabel would 
be so dis- 
appointed if 
you didn’t. 
You won’t 
go to the 
public?” 
SaINCOe J 
won't. I 
promise you 
Iwon’t. Dll 
; get the doll. 
ae Poe And I'll get 
a VES bRe PROUT . oi . 
- SENe ae something 
. for you too.” 
Nan’s 
. pretty face 
looked its prettiest as she smiled up in his face. 
What a pity it was that George Dickenson could 
not see her at that moment. 


“Anything you want particular, just now, 
Nan?” 

“Me, father! Do you mean it, really? Oh, I 
want—I want—I should like a nice pink silk 
handkerchief for my throat. But you’re joking. 
You don’t mean it.” 

** Yes, I do, though.” 

“And the boys? Aren’t you going to get some- 
thing for the boys?” 

This, from Nan, who had assured Lou that she 
** hated” everybody in the place! Girls are oddly 
fond of making themselves out to be worse than 
they really are. Kind thought for others does not 
look like ‘‘ hate.” 

“Tm not going to forget the boys.” 

** And mother u 

Humphrey did not respond quite so quickly. 
“Yes. What ’d she like, Nan?” 

*Y’m sure I dunno. She don’t care for most 
sort of things. Shouldn’t you think—if you was 
to choose her something warm to put over her 
shoulders when she gets the rheumatiz bad? A 
sort of a cross-over.” 

“That's a good notion. Well, you can look out 
for me after dark. Not till past six, I reckon.” 

“Tt looks uncommon like snow, father.” 

“Has a queer sort of colour. It’ll keep off 

awhile yet.” 


“Don’t you get caught in a storm.” 





***That’s a deal more than I expect.’” 
— Page 245. 
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“Straight enough road, if I was; and I’m not 
sugar nor salt. Not likely to lose my way, any- 
how. But I’ll bring the doll all right. Don’t 
you be afeared. I promise.” 

“Father, ’m glad you’ve signed.” 

“ Why, so I think I am, too, Nan.” 

“But how did you get any money to buy a 
doll? Oh, I know—there was the job you had 
this morning.” 

“That's gone to the rent. 
enough.” 

“And you’ve got more still. 
get it?” 

‘Neyer you mind,” said Humphrey, chuckling. 

Nan returned, happy and content, to her raisin- 
picking. There was no time to be lost, for the 
pudding materials had been procured late. The 
pudding ought, as Mrs. Humphrey knew, to be 
boiled for many hours that day, as well as the 
whole of the next morning. If it wasn’t a suc- 
cess, as she took care to remark, that would be her 
husband’s fault, not hers. She ought to have had 
the materials days earlier. She wouldn’t be to 
blame if the pudding turned out tough and sticky. 

“What a quecr-looking afternoon it is!” re- 
marked Nan, to change the subject. 

‘Snow coming,” said Ted, with a wise air. 
“Parmer Brown told me it was going to be a bad 
fall.” 

“Tather ought to get back first. 
when he sees how the sky looks.” 

Nan had a good deal to do, as well as a good 
deal to think about. Ted presently went sound 
asleep on the floor; and Mabel, growing tired of 
raisin-stoning, trotted off on some private busi- 
ness of her own. So there was no one to talk, 
Mrs. Humphrey. being in a grumpy mood; and 
Nan’s mind reverted to her friends. She had not 
seen anything of either Lou or George since their 
quarrel of the day before. Twenty-four hours 
mean no long time for friends not to meet; yct 
Nan began to wonder how far the two had been 
seriously vexed. She had quite shaken off her 
own anger with them both, and was ready to be 
friends again at any moment; but she had had no 
time to go and see them, and she felt shy. 
Would they not be the first to come forward ? 
By this time they ought to have known her well 
enough to understand that she did not mean what 
she said, when she declared that she would never 
speak to them again. 

All the morning she had been on the look-out, 
hoping that the one or the other might appear, 
and neither had come. This afternoon her atten- 
tion was still more awake. As ten minutes 
after ten minutes slipped by, and no Dickenson 
face turned up, Nan became unhappy. Did it 
mean that they had taken the matter seriously ? 

“There, it’s dons,” she said at length, standing 


Mother hadn’t 


However did you 


He’ll hurry, 
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up. “Not a raisin left, mother. ‘They’re all not remember ever being in co violent a sSnow- 
picked. I’m going for a run, before it’s dark.” storm. It really was almost worthy of that im- 
“Well, don’t you go and waste a lot of time,” ported American word, which we now oftem use 
grumbled Mrs. Humphrey. for tiny snowfalls in a teacup, which migh6 well 
“I wonder when Bob will bring the tree?” make an American smile. But once ina way we 
sleepily murmured Ted. get a dim taste of what is meant by “a blizzard,” 
“He'll come by-and-by—he and Frank.” Nan and this was one of those rare occasions. 
knew that they meant to hide the tree from the Nan crept into half-shelter behind a huge 
children until late, trying meantime to devise gnarled old tree-trunk, where the drift of the snow 
some plan for making it a less empty specimen Was diverted to either side; and there she waited, 
of Christmas growths. “You go to sleep again, Very cold and rather frightened. She hoped that 
Ted. I expect Mabel’s looking out for them be- the tempest might speedily lessen. But it did 


hind. See, there’s a big flake dropping. The not. It grew worse and worse. : 
snow’s begun. I won’t be long.” Things began to look so hopeless that Nan 


The little cheeriness of this attempt to keep thought she would make a determined effort to 
Christmas had made Nan feel herself a different get home, not minding snow or wind. She znade 
girl. Yesterday’s ill-tempers were gone. She 4 very determined effort indeed; but the driving 
only wanted a smile and a kind word from her pelt of snow, fine and hard as sand, which met 
friends to render her perfectly happy. Putting - her full in the face, when she emerged fromm her 
on her straw hat, and wrapping a thick shaw] shelter, drove her back again. Panting and 
round her shoulders, she ran off at a quick pace. alarmed, she again cowered behind the massive 
If she made haste, she might just manage to tree-trunk, and wondered what was to He pres 
secure one peep at the Dickenson family. next. Home lay only a few minutes quick. ae 

“Tl take them by surprise,” she thought. distant; yet to Nan, at that moment, 1l seemec 
“And I needn’t stay more than five minutes.” as far beyond reach as if it had been miles ayway. 


Before she was half-way down the hill, the 





big feathery snowflakes were dropping faster and CHAPTER IV. 
faster. The wi saga re = ie 

. 1¢ wind moaned round in dismal sighs 
; . ; mane CAUGHT IN THE SNOW. 


the slight slant of the falling flakes became 
sharper, and the flakes themselves grew smaller. 
Nan ran on to the foot of the hill, going easily 
because the wind was behind her; and there 
suddenly she found herself in a wild swirl of tiny in startling variety. alle 

hard flakes, so close together, so driven by the All through his five miles walk he had been 
rising gale, that her breath was taken away. 

Only ten minutes’ walk from here to the Dick- 
ensons’; but ten minutes, in such a rush of 
snow, looked much; and the return walk, with 
the wind full in her face, would be far more 
Serious. Nan hesitated. Eager as she was 
to see her friends, and to make the peace, she 
doubted about going on. It might become im- 
possible for her to get back, or at least to do 
so alone; and after what had passed, she did 
not wish to be in the position of depending 
on George to sce herhome. Nancy, despite her 
rough upbringing, was a girl of nice feeling. 

It was hard to give up her intention, but 
she did give it up, and she turned her face re- 
solutely the other way, beginning quickly to re- 
mount the hill. 

The wind had now risen almost to a hurricane, 
and to fight her way onwards in the teeth of it 
became very hard work. <A strong blast all but 
carried her off her feet, and she had to cling 
frantically to a slender tree. Again she tried to 
get on; and once more came the rush and swirl =p 

; of eddying flakes, tearing round her, pouring into 
her face, snatching away her breath. Nan could « €[t’s for my little one I want it!’"—Page 2s. 


Humpurey reached the town all right; and asa 
first step he made his way to the principal toy- 
shop, where wonders of the season were displayed 
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cogitating over his purchases, more especially over 
the doll which he had promised to buy for Mabel, 
—a good-sized doll, with fair curly hair, and blue 
eyes that would open and shut. That was the 
sort of thing he had set his mind on. Not a 
trumpery common little doll, but a really good 
one, such as Mabel had never possessed. He 
could picture her delight. It made him feel 
warm, even in that bitter air. He loved his 
little Mabel dearly, and he knew what such a 
cloll would be to her. She would hardly ever 
have it out of her arms. 

The cost of such a doll would certainly be as 
much as from half a crown to three-and-sixpence. 
Humphrey thought that for once he might indulge 
himself thus. Nobody would think that he had 
done unfairly in giving the best to Mabel, unless 
it were his wife; but, as he argued, she would be 
sure to grumble, whatever he might do or might 
mot do, because she never failed to grumble on 
every possible occasion. 

He meant to get a ‘cross-over’ for her, 
which would cost perhaps another eighteenpence; 
and a knife for Bob, which might be eightcen- 
pence too; and a silk handkerchief for Nan, which 
could hardly be less; and some small thing for 
each of the other two boys, in price about one 
shilling each. But he would choose the doll 
before he did aughtelse; and then he would know 
how much remained of his half-sovereign. 

“It’s for my little one I want it,” he explained 
confidentially to the frizzy-haired young woman 
x~vho served him in the toy-shop. 
youngest—only four—and she hasn’t got a doll.” 

“Why, every little girl ought to have a nice 
doll,’ declared the young woman. “No little 
girl is happy without, you know.” 

“She wants one—that’s true,” assented Hum- 
phrey. “It’s got to be pretty too. Light hair 
nnd blue eyes, and they must open and shut.” 

The young woman brought an armful of dolls, 
and spread them on the counter. 

‘“That’s the scrt,” she said. “ You won’t get a 
prettier doll anywhere, for the price. Only two- 
and-sixpence. It’s a bargain. Brown eyes and 
dark hair.” 

“ But it’s got to have blue eyes.” 

The other tossed her own raven head. “J think 
dark hair is the prettiest,’ she said, “much the 
prettiest. But of course it’s a matter of taste. 
There’s been a run on light-haired dolls lately. 
TI haven’t got one single light-haired one left—not 
of the two-and-sixpenny. People buy up so, just 
before Christmas. Here’s one that’s five shillings 
—a beauty, isn’t it? Real fair hair, like a baby, 
and nice fat arms and hands, and big blue 
eyes. Why, they pretty near smile at you. See! 
I never came across a prettier doll than that, at 
the price, and that’s a fact. Oh,if you ask me, 


“She’s my: 


I’d sooner haye this five-shilling doll than three 
of the half-crown ones. It’s like a live baby! 
Just you look at its face. Isn’t it a clever little 
thing? No, I’ve got nothing between. We're 
sold out of the between kind. If you’d come a 
week or ten days ago, you’d have had plenty of 
choice. We do have three-and-sixpenny dolls, 
commonly; but I haven’t a single one left. If 
you don’t take this, it’]l be gone in another hour. 
I wonder it isn’t gone already, it’s such a beauty. 
But if you like the half-crown one better—why, 
it’s good enough, at the price.” 

Humphrey had liked the half-crown one fairly 
well, except for the colour of its hair, until the 
five-shilling infant was laid beside it. After that 
he had no eyes for the half-crown charms. The 
five-shilling attractions were overwhelming. Be- 
sides, how could he carry home a dark-haired and 


_ black-eyed doll when he had promised fair hair 


and blue eyes? Yet there was the supreme difli- 
culty of contriving to get all the other presents 
out of five shillings. 

“Tll tell you what,” the girl said, noting his 
face of deep care; “as it’s so near Christmas, 
and we haven't got any of the three-and-sixpenny 
kind left, ’11 let you have this one for four-and- 
threepence.” 

This decided Humphrey. After all, it was only 
ninepence more for Mabel and ninepence less for 
the rest than the outside of what he had reckoned 
upon. He laid down the half-sovereign, received 
his change, and went out of the shop, carrying in 
his arms the fair-haired waxen beauty, done up 1 
cottonwool and brown paper. 

Next came the choice of a wrap for his wife, 
and that cost eighteenpence; but he procured a 
very good knife for Bob at one and threepence, 
and a charming pink silk neckerchief for Nan at 
only one shilling. ‘this left two shillings still. 
He spent sixpence apiece upon the younger boys. 

One shilling remained. Humphrey had had a 
reserve notion all tt:rough, in his mind, as to a 
box of crackers, seen on his way to the toy-shop, 
which might serve to brighten their Christmas 
dinner. The children had had no crackers, he 
believed, for many a year, at Christmas. 

And upon this thought came another. He was 
tired and thirsty. Having gone so far in thought 
for others—there was himself. Might he not 
obtain change for the shilling, just getting a 
glass of beer? He could still procure a box of 
crackers, though not the particular shilling box 
which had fascinated his attention. 

But he had signed the pledge. He could not 
now take a glass of beer without breaking his 
solemn and deliberate promise to abstain. Tf, 
within twenty-four hours of making that promise, 
he weakly broke it, would he be worthy of the 
name of Man ? 
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Even apart from that promise, he knew that 
Dickenson’s money was intended to go in no 
such fashion. Dickenson had lent the half- 
Sovereign, with the clear understanding that 
Humphrey would spend it for his wife and chil- 
dren, in Christmas doings—not at the public- 
house. Humphrey was not’ free to please himself 
in this matter, ‘I’ve no notion of lending money 
only tobe wasted at the public,” Dickenson had said. 
pres eer words of Dickenson’s came up also. 
1ank God, it’s no temptation to me! If it was, 
ld put the temptation as far as ever I could out 
of reach. I’d never let myself taste a drop of that 
sort of stuff again—for fear I'd wake the craving.” 

And here was Humphrey on the borders of 
taking the dangerous step! 

‘Yet the temptation pulled 
him Strongly. It was a temp- 
tation to which he was accus- 
tomed to yield. The public- 
house seemed to be dragging at ' 
him by invisible wires. He i 
had to pass near the Green 


Bion on his way home. B 
Would he be able to get by? - ea 
If he did not—if he went Fee 


in—who could answer for -~—=s== 
the consequences? Once in- | 
side those walls, Humphrey 

knew, as well as every body 

else knew, that resolutions 

would be thrown to the i 
Winds, that he would not i 
come out again a sober man. 
He would, by entering that 
door, fling aside his man- 
hood, give over his com- 
mand of himself. He 
would once more, in plain 
terms, deliberately make a 
brute of himself, Z 

What sort of a state se 
would he then be in for car- 
rying home these presents 
ee children 2 Could he even hope to take 
ittle Mabel’s doll to her in safety ? 

He heard Nan’s voice speaking: “Father, you 
will get the doll, won’t you? Mabel would be so 
disappointed! You won't go to the public?” He 
heard his own answer also: “No, I won't. You're 
agood child. I’ll get the doll.” 
ane had got it. But if he went into the public- 

use now—after all!—and asked for a glass of 
beer, he knew well enough what would follow. 
= ned solemnly promised before the Vicar. He 

iad promised Dickenson. He had promised Nan. 
Was he going to break all those promises ? 


eva 
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“IIe did not go in.” 


Yet another recollection came up. The Vicar 
had said, “ Mind you don’t forget to pray.” 

Humphrey walked fast along the road, gripping 
his parcels with nervous hands. “Help me ! help 


-me! help me!” he kept saying, so earnestly that 


his lips moved. ‘“ Keep me, keep me—from going 
in! Help me! help me!” 

He did not go in. A new kind of strength 
seemed to come to him, to take possession of him. 
He went past the open door of the public-house, 
straight along the street, till he reached the shop 
where he had seen the box of crackers. He went 
in, paid down his shilling, and said, “ That 
box o’ crackers, please.” He took it up, walked 
out, and felt with satisfaction that he had not 
another penny in his possess- 
ion. All that he had now to 
do was to get home as fast as 
possible. 

More time had been con- 
sumed in choosing these little 
gifts than anybody might 

imagine. The afternoon 
was drawing in. If he 
went at his quickest pace, 
he would hardly be back 
before seven. 

The wind meeting him 
was bitterly cold, and the 
sky hung low and grey. 
A curious yellow tint per- 
vaded the air. 

“ Means snow, I shouldn't 
wonder,” he said aloud. 

He felt extraordinarily 
light-hearted. Hardly any- 
thing can give a man feel- 
ings of greater light-heart- 
edness than the sense of 
victory. He had fought 
feebly, and had been over- 
come, again andagain. Now 
at last he had fought and 
had conquered. For once, 

when the craving had seized him, he had not shown 
himself a slave. He had met and had mastered 
it. Te could feel himself a MAN once more. 

The struggle had been sharp for some seconds. 
No one would know this better—no one could 
know it better—than he himself. But he had not 
succumbed. 

Divine strength had been granted in answer to 
his cry—strength that is “perfected in human 
weakness.” 

Humphrey walked on rapidly, rejoicing to feel 
what freedom was. Now he could be elad in the 
home-going, in the coming Christmas-tide. 


(To be continued.) : 
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HOME WORDS. 


*<Ohp Tord ts Truth.’ 
XVIII “CLING TO CHRIST.” > 


BY THE REY. F. HARPER, M.A. 
**He . > 


exhorted them all, that with purpose of 


heart they would cleave unto the Lord.’”’— 
Acts xi. 23. 





HERE is a picture hung in the gallery 
of Scripture Portraits with this label 
attached to it—‘‘ He was a good man, 
and full of the Holy Ghost and of 
faith.” It is the picture of St. Bar- 
nabas. 

A very great work had been going 
on in Antioch, and there were many 
signal conversions. ‘‘ The Hand of the 
Lord was with them.” That is how St. Luke, in 
his glowing Book, describes the work of grace. 
For you must remember, the Acts is the sweet and 
loving and triumphant story of all Jesus did after 
We was taken up. And oh what miracles and 
wonders of grace and mercy would have to be 
recorded if the history of the Christian Church 
begun in the Acts, were brought down to the 
present hour! These men were turned from sin 
and from Satan, and looked simply to Christ as 
the one object of their hearts and lives. The un- 
seen Hand of the Living Lord had done it all. It 
drew ; it constrained ; it compelled. 

1. What St. Barnabas saw. 

He saw the grace of God. His loving heart was 
greatly cheered. He was glad men were saved. 
He was glad God was glorified. He entered into 
the joy of Christ, and he set the joy-bells ringing 
again in the Church below. 

2. What St. Barnabas sa7d. 

He was anxious this grace should continue. 
He knew very well it required quite as much 
grace to go on as ever it does to begin to be a 
Christian. So he exhorted them all to cleave to 
the Lord, that is, to cling to Christ. I think “the 
Lord” means Christ—the same Lord who opened 
Lydia’s heart to attend to the things spoken by 
St. Paul. ‘Cleave to the Lord,” said St. Barna- 
bas, “for He is thy life (Deut. xxx. 20). The 
limpet cleaves to the rock. It is very hard to get 
it away, for the little creature in the shell knows. 
the moment it separates itself from the rock it 
dies. 

The great saying of St. Barnabas is as fresh to- 
day, though centuries have passed since it came 
glowing from his lips. If he stood on earth now, 
I know he would say, “O sinful man, cling to 
Christ as your Saviour to save you from sin: as. 
your Priest to plead for you in Heaven: as your 

Righteousness before God: as your Guide in diffi- 
culty: as your Comforter in sorrow: as your 
Defence in danger: as your Light in death: as 
your Hope for Eternity. For weal or woe—in life 


and in death—you have only one thing to do—it 
is all your life and all your strength—your Heaven 
below and your Heaven above—to ‘cling to 
Christ.’ ” 


“ Tlow safe, how calm, how satisfied, 
The soul that clings to Thee!’’ 


XIX: THE KEY. 
BY THE REY. CHARLES BULLOCK, B.D. 


Tir mind of a pious workman, named Thremey, 
was much occupied with the works and ways of 
God, which appeared to him full of inscrutable 
mysteries. One day, in visiting a ribbon manu- 
factory, his attention was attracted by an extra- 
ordinary piece of machinery. Countless wheels 
and thousands of threads were twirling in all 
directions. He could understand nothing of their 
movement. He was informed, however, that all 
their motion wasconnected with the centre, where 
was a chest, which was kept shut. Anxious to 
understand the principle of the machine, he asked 
permission to see the interior. The reply; how- 
ever, was—‘ The master keeps the key.” The 
words came to him like a flash of light. Here 
were words for himself. ‘They seemed to be a 
whisper to his mind about higher things. Here 
Was an answer to all his perplexing doubts. 
“¢The Master keeps the key. We governs and 
directs. It is enough. What need I more?” 

“What I do thou knowest not now, but thou 
shalt know hereafter.” Know now we cannot— 
whether we submit as trusting children, or resist 
with murmuring, rebelliovs spirit. But surely 
the wisdom of the wise man is to take the Father's 
outstretched hand, and in humble faith let Him 
“lead on.” The Eternal goodness, the infinite 
love of God in Christ Jesus, is a “ thing revealed ”: 
and holding fast in faith to that Eternal Good- 
ness,— 

“ O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent,” 


our pilgrim feet may safely pass. There may be 
—there will be—dark hours, and perplexing provl- 
dences, and intellectual battlings, and baptisms 
of fire; but the Guide we trust will never fail us. 


XX. THE LIFE WAS THE LIGHT. 
BY THE REY. EVAN H. HOPKINS, M.A. 
Or the Lord Jesus it was said, “In Him was 
life, and the life was the Light.” We all want 


to shine; but the question is, what kind of light 
is it to be? The Lord says to you and me, 


“Tet your light so shine.” “ My virtues, Lord? 
my gifts?” ‘ Your light,” says the Lord. “ Yes, 
Lord, but what is my light?” Well, first of 
all, find out what is your life. You say, “Oh, 
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pent is my life.” ‘Well then, “ the life is the 

Hy And so let Christ, who is in you as your 

ae een ont of you as the light. So that what 

living and Rau believers in whom Christ zs 
mee therefore shining. 

Under whose preaching were you converted 
my friend ?” saida man. * Nobody’s—but wnane 
Er, practising.” Now that is what we 
ae Ne it oe. all preach in the ordinary senso 
fully sir poet ut we can all Live. It is beauti- 
Hin nple. Let the Lord take the centre; let 
im have full control. You need not be anxious; 
aia not try to manu facture a life. The verb 
es ine nee been said, is the most important verb 
LIVE in paontee- Be true to God. Let Christ 

*1n you, and your life will testify. 


XXII. ALL SAINTS’ DAY. 


BY Dy ; 
THE RIGHT REV. FE. Hi. BICKERSTETH, D.D., 
BISHOP OF EXETER. 


cc 
All are yours, and ye are Christ’s.’—1 Cor. iii. 22. 


Tor ever ours, 
The good and great of all the ages past ; 
The Father’s children gather’d home at last: 
Oh wealth, unutterable wealth of love, 

All ours above. 


Tor ever ours, 
The noblest and the best of every land, 
Innumerable as the silver sand 
Of ocean, or the dust of stars that gem 
Night’s diadem. 


- 


Tor ever ours, 
Pilgrims and patriarchs and kings and seers, 
Whose forms loom dimly through the mist of 

years ; 
Apostles, martyrs, and evangelists, 

All who are Christ’s. : 


For ever ours, 
The lowliest who the purest crowns haye won 
And sit the nearest Jesus on His throne, 
And love Him most for most has been forgiven ; 
The peers of heaven. 


Tor ever ours, 
The children by their angel guards caress‘d; 
And all the myriad myriads of the blest ; 
Each heart a crystal well-spring of delight, 
All clothed in white. 
For ever ours ; 
What eye can range the limitless expanse, 
Or bear the blaze of love’s inheritance ? 
Ours:—Christ is ours: oh, miracle of bliss! 
And we are His. 





Puts with Kernels. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED,” ETC. 


say, “ How I wish I were like So-and-So, who 
has nothing to do except enjoy himself!” 
that ; Nothing to do except enjoyment! Why, 
is the hardest kind of work. To plan amuse- 
aed ae carry them out is so troublesome, that 
3 ny W BLY. of doing so before the end of a short holi- 
EME M hat must it be to have to do this for life ? 
a: ote Wy be Jesus !’"__Tf we were faultless, 
Bias wes he with less pleasure the faults of 
aan i ‘a y perfection can put up with imper- 
: n. us proverb is well illustrated by a 
beautiful apologue or fable. 
: Jesus Christ is supposed to have arrived one even- 
ing at the gate of a certain town, having sent His 
disciples forward to prepare supper. He Himself, 
intent on doing good, walked through the streets 
into the market-place. Ile saw, at the corner of the 
market, some people gathered together looking at 
an object on the ground. He drew near to see what 
it might be. It was a dead dog with a halter round 
his neck, by which he appeared to have been dragged 
through the dirt. A viler, a more abject, a more 
unclean thing never met the eyes of man. 
. Those who Stood by looked on with abhorrence. 
Faugh!” said one, “it pollutes the air!” ‘How 
long,” said another, “shall this foul beast offend our 
Sight?” “ His ears,” said a third, “are all draggled 
and bleeding.” “No doubt,” said a fourth, “he has 
been hanged for thieving.” And Jesus heard them, 


NOs to Do.—Over-worked people often 


and looking down compassionately on the dead crea- 
ture, He said, “ Pearls are not equal to the whiteness 
of his teeth.” 

Then the people turned to Him with amazement, 
and said among themselves, “ Who is this ? This 
must be Jesus of Nazareth, for only He could find 
something to pity and approve even ina dead dog.” 
And, being ashamed, they bowed their heads before 
Him, and went each on his way. 

Pills of Comfort.—There are many good rec ipes for 
lowness of spirits. Here is one:—“ Take one ounce of 
the seeds of Jesolution, properly mixed with the oil 
of Good Conscience; infuse into it a large spoonful of 
the Salts of Patience ; distil very carefully a corrposing 
plant called ‘Others’ Woes,’ which you will find in 
every part of the Garden of Life, growing uncler the 
broad leaves of Disguise; add a small quantity; it 
will much assist the Salts of Patience in theix opera- 
tion. Gather a handful of the Blossoms of Hope; 
then sweeten them properly with a Syrup, made of 
the Balm of Providence; and if you can get any of 
the seed of True Friendship, you will have the most 
valuable medicine that can be administered. But 
you must be careful that you get the right seed of 
True Friendship, as there is a seed that very much 
resembles it, called Self Interest, which will spoil the 
whole composition. 

« Make the ingredients up into pills, which may be 
called Pills of Comfort. Take one night and morning, 
and in a short time the cure will be completed.” 
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1800. Marvellous 
as it may seem, the 
“working classes” 
have been minting 
money even more 
rapidly since 1850. 

Even in 1880, 
nearly twenty 
years ago, the total 
possessions of the 
average working 
man were more 
than equal to the 
total possessions of 
the average man 
(all classes in- 
cluded) in 1850. 
“Thus,” to quote 
Mr. Mallock’s con- 
clusion, “ the work- 
ing classes in 1860 
were in precisely 
the same pecuniary 
position as the 
working classes in 


Where the first Savings Bank in England was opened in 1799. 1800 would have 


Slonep tr the Sabings Bank. 


BY H. T. INGRAM, 


OW much 
money 
ought the 
average 

Briton to 

possess? In 

other words, 
suppose the 
wealth of the 

United King- 

dom were 

distributed 
to all men 
equally, how 
much would 
each share 
amount to? 





Roughly 

Photo vy] (3. Ruroreyony, SPeaking,the 
SIR CHARLES W. SIKES, sum would 
Originator of the Post Office Savings Bank. be £300 per 


person. Had 
the same question been put fifty or one hundred 
years ago there would have been a very different 
answer. Let me illustrate what I mean with a care- 
ful calculation made by that prince of statisticians, 
Mr. W.H. Mallock. During the first sixty years of 
this century the income of the “working classes” 
(by which term Mr. Mallock means those who do 
not pay income tax) rose to such an extent that in 
the year 1860 it was equal (all deductions for the 
increase of population being made) to the income of 
all the classes (including the wealthiest) in the year 





been had the en- 
tire wealth of the kingdom been in their hands; 
and the working classes of to-day are in a better 
pecuniary position than their fathers would have 
been could they have divided between them the 
wealth of every rich and middle-class man at the 
time of the building of the Great Exhibition.” This 
means that twice in the course of three generations 
there has been a complete redistribution of wealth. 
Put the case even more plainly. If the wealth of 
England were now divided, each share would be 
£300. In another twenty years, or less, £300 will be 
the average wealth of every member of the working 
class. 

In the year 1800 the United Kingdom possessed 
1,740 millions of money; in 1860 the sum had in- 
creased to 6,000 millions; to-day it is nearly 14,000 
millions, 

Does this vast increase of national wealth mean 
that we are becoming more thrifty? Let us ex- 
amine the history of savings banks and search for a 
reliable answer. It is just a hundred years since 
savings banks were first established in Great Britain. 
The credit of their inception belongs to our Church. 
In 1799 the Rey. Joseph Smith, Rector of Wendover, 
Buckinghamshire, opened the first ‘ bank for savings” 
in England, in connection with his parish church. 
In the course of nine or ten years quite a number of 
banks were established throughout England, and in 
1810 they were introduced into Scotland—this time 
also by a clergyman, the Rey. Henry Duncan, of 
Ruthwell, Dumfriesshire, his parish church likewise 
being the “ place” where the first Scottish savings 
bank began business. In 1817 the Legislature re- 
cognised its importance. By the year 1836 the 
deposits amounted to £25,000,000, most of which, 
however, was at the credit of English depositors, In 
September, 1861, at the suggestion of Sir Charles W. 








MONEY IN THE 


Sikes, a Hnudders- 
field banker, the 
Post Office Sav- 
ings Bank systern 
was founded. 
There are now 
over 12,000 Post 
Office Savings 
Bank offices, with 
7,50 0,000 de- 
positors, and 
£125,000,009  ster- 
ling at their 
credit. 

How little Sir 
Charles Sikes 
could have an- 
ticipated such a 

vast extension of 
used when the founda- hi -heme 
Post Office Sethe ee ate new 113 Scne . : 
“at West Kensington. “oe ai eae 
: figures show the 
ei during the fifty yen Hears ee and 
Oe 5S 


Number of Depositors . , . 429,000 4,140,000 
Amount of Deposits : * | £13,719,000  £80,334,000 
Amount per Depositor . . £32 £19 


“a need not do more than refer to the number of 
egistered Friendly Societies, which invest their 
funds in the Savings Bank, and to the Penny Banks. 
With reference to the latter it may, however, be 
noted that when the Free Education Act came into 
operation it was desired that some part of the fees 
Should be paid by the children into the Savings Bank 
by means of the system of stamped slips. In 1,400 
schools the system was at once adopted, and in three 
months a sum of £14,000 had been deposited. 

_ The popularity of the Penny Bank shows how real 
is the anxiety of the 
working classes to 
Save, and how 
genuine is the want 
which it supplies. In 
the case of one of 
these institutions 
the number of de- 
positsduring asingle 
year increased by 
71,802, the amount de- 
posited by £187,911. 
Forty-four additions 
were made to the 
number of branches, 
and in some in- 
Stances applications 
for branches had to 
be refused, in con- 
sequence of the ap- 
plicants living be- 
yond the limits fixed 
by the articles of the 
Association. How 45, 
minute in its sums, = 
and how large in its = Prema Phstegraph by 
extent was the busi- 





Trowel and mallet 
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NUTHWELL PARISH CHURCH, DUMFRIESSHIRE. 
Where the frat Savinga Bank in Scotland waz opened in 1310, 
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t. MH elive 
nesa dome, rany be seen from the fact that in twelve 
montha 791573 denosita were made, their aggregate 


reaching # total of £470,754. Fach depositor thus 
rinst have aaved on the average something 1<s8 than 
be Aaonhted that bat 


aa sovereign, and it can sear 4 
for this bank these amall amounts would have found 
their way toh the pnbhiechon em Cebe. 

One final queation and I have done. The wealth 
of the nation has enormonsiy inereased = how about 
the happiness? Is is an old trush that happiness 


7 Le, i ao 
¢annot be sonuvat or soid. fters comes 








like sleep when one is least cor try 
get it. What we de know ia that happiness and the 
haste to be rich never go hand im hand. America 
has Jearnt —is st arning —the lesson. God 
erant that we may never ha rs te experience what 
Ar erica has passed throuch daring the last forty 
years. lf America is ¢ be ruined.” wrote a great 
American aathor,*it « Gv the mad chase for 
individual wealth Is mw ¢ tax which will dry up 
human sympathies, divers the mind from high and 
healthy thoarht. desrade act and science and Jitera- 
ture. destroy family [ifs pomom the fountain of 
soc ‘tion immorslities. aad make the nation 
a scethine canidronm of selGsikeaess and unrest. The 
createst need of car Isnd today is an education 
away from this fearfcl dancer, a cultivation of the 
quiet and improrins arts, am encouragement of 
: | : ion of home 

So a ration best 
serves the cause of happiness, and a demonstration 
that in helpfulness to others man best helps himself. 
While wise laws can do much to suppress some of 
the worst features of the cold-hunt, it is to the press, 
the school, and the church that we must look for the 


tier ideas that will 


0 c 
inculeation of the purer and lof 
meet and overcome materialism.” 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE BURDEN BEARERS. 


HEN the night express, which passes 
through Kenlock at 8.15 p.m. and is 
due at Fentonbroad five minutes before 
midnight, was snowed up for six hours 

two miles from the village station of Thornton- 
wold, no reporter noted the fact that it was an 
exceptional circumstance. In fact, so full were 
the newspapers with forecasts of the international 
complications over a crisis in the East that the 
directors of the railway found no difficulty in 
hushing up the true account of the accident. 
There had been a moderately heavy snowfall for 
m week, and deep drifts had blocked the hilly 
sections of north country lines; but Thornton- 
wold lies bare and unprotected—a hamlet of a 
few dozen cottages—with neither hill nor dale 
for miles round. Past the village station the 
rails seem to converge into a single line drawn 
straight across country. It is true that a mile 
before the express dashes through Thorntonwold 
it skirts round a knoll, topped by a high hedge, 
and it is possible that careless newspaper readers 
may have imagined that the permanent way was 
blocked at this point. 

Strangely enough there was a slight mishap 
there on the night of the accident, and to the 
very train which was subsequently snow-bound. 
The last five carriages and the guard’s van broke 
away, owing to the snapping of the screw con- 
nection, the chain links having been left un- 
fastened. The delay necessitated by the backing 
of the forepart of the train, and the recoupling 
of the carriages, made the express more than 
three-quarters of an hour late in passing Thorn- 
tonwold. Two miles further on the engine 
plunged into a drift about six feet deep, and 
ploughed forward for some yards. Then the 
driver felt a slight concussion, and the train came 
suddenly to a standstill. His first impression 
was that he had been deceived in the depth of 
the drift, or that his engine had left the line 
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before entering the snow; otherwise it appeared 
impossible that six feet deep should have stopped 
the train. 

The newspaper reports simply added that twelve 
hours later the line was cleared and the journey 
continued. Also that one passenger, Sir George 
Rollit, the well-known judge, had refused to wait 
cooped up in the disabled train, preferring to walk 
on to Caston, where he caught a “special.” It 
was also stated that urgent family reasons had 
led him to risk the exposure of the three miles 
walk across country. 

It is not difficult to imagine what would have 
been made of the affair had it been known that 
a deliberate attempt to wreck the train had only 
been foiled owing to the unusually heavy fall of 
snow. When the relief gang of men dug away the 
snow they discovered that the engine had cleared 
a heavy iron obstacle, fixed across the line, and 
that it was jammed in front of the first wheels 
of the tender. Had the drift been two or three 
feet deep only, the train, running at a fast pace, 
must have been derailed. Why a snowy night 
should have been chosen for the perpetration of 
the outrage no one who knew the details could 
explain. However, it is possible that the fact 
that the line is closely watched in all but the 
most inclement weather may have accounted for 
the choice. It seemed likely that the snow had 
been cleared to enable the fixing of the iron bar, 
and subsequently shovelled back to prevent the 
possibility of premature discovery. Happily, for 
four hours after, a blizzard had raged, and fresh 
drifts of snow had been blown across the line. 
These drifts undoubtedly saved the express by 
checking its speed before the iron bar was reached. 

% cS ie * * 

Bound up with this mystery of the line—for 
the perpetrator of the outrage has never been 
discovered by the police—is the story I have to 
tell of Stephen Grant, who, with his wife and 
boy, lived in one of the outlying cottages of 
Thorntonwold. I say “outlying,” but it is doubt- 
ful if Stephen’s home was really within the 
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parish bounds. It stood alone about a quarter 
of a mile from the main line. The whistle of the 
express was often the last sound that the inmates 
of the cottage heard before sleep closed their tired 
eyes. 

On the night of the accident trouble was like 
a heavy burden upon Stephen and his wife. As 
a wayfarer, weighed down with a load, trudges 
silently, almost sullenly, forward, so were these 
two following the road of life. They saw no 
stray gleam of light on their path, and their gaze 
was bent downward, so that they could not note 
the first signs of a silver lining to the clouds. 

Danny, their only boy, ten years old, was worse; 
that was all. Danny’s blue eyes haunted them; 
they seemed to dance about the tiny room, now 
to the hearthrug, where he was fond of lying 
stretched before the cheerful blaze, now to the 
time-blackened grandfer’s chair, where he would 
nestle, now to his mother’s face, now to his 
father’s, and when his eyes rested there they 
were full of trust. Jor the boy did not know he 
had been sentenced to lie on his back for months 
—perhaps years. The injured spine might be 
cured—but no, Danny’s father had had to thrust 
the thought from him; he had no money to pay 
a@ great surgeon’s fees, 
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At last the boy fell asleep, and furtive glances 
from father and mother stole to his bedside.’ 
Then the two looked at one another. 

“Don’t thee worry, wife,’ Stephen whispered 
hoarsely. He tried to make his voice come gently, 
but the effort was wasted. 

Her mouth twitched, but she made no answer 
save to stroke his hand. 

“"Tisn’t always right to think—think of the 
morrer,” he said brokenly; ‘ no, nor of days that’s 
gone. He’s got to-day fashioned out for us.” 

* But termorrow’ll come,” she answered, “and 
a heap o’ days; and every one will be like as if 
all the joy was taken out of it. 
little thing—just a trip. Nobody would call it a 
fall. And there; it can’t be cured; can’t be 
touched, not if you give up months to it—aye, 
and money to it.” 

The child moved uneasily in his sleep, The 
mother’s eyes were quick to see his restlessness. 

“Come,” she whispered. 

Noiselessly the two left the room, and crept 
across to the kitchen, 

There they talked in low tones far into the 
night. Stephen earned good wages on a neigh- 
bouring farm; but what was eighteen shillings 
a week? It could not meet the new, sudden call. 

The distant scream of the night express turned 
the current of Stephen’s thoughts. He had 
honestly tried to lighten the sorrow of his wife, 
but now her burden seemed to be added to his own. 

She had gone to the next room, and he was 
alone. Strange, unsummoned thoughts assailed 
him. He let his mind dwell on them until at 
length they seized possession of his brain. 

“How could he get money ? It was money that 
would save his boy—the doctor had said so; said 
it, too, with pity, which he took no pains to hide. 
‘I wish I could advance something to you myself,’ 
he had said. The rich world was far beyond the 
cottage—beyond the village. And even if it were 
near the rich world mightn’t care. But wait; 
there was one link with the people who had enough 
and to spare. The scream of the engine sounded 
like ‘Clear the way; we are rich and can do as 
we like. Clear the way!” Suppose some night 
the way were not clear, Suppose there were a 
greataccident. Suppose he—Stephen Grant—were 
there in the nick of time to help the rich folk from 
the shattered train. Would they not reward him ? 
Some, too, might have to feel like little Danny, 
and then they would care.” 

He started from his brooding as though a man 
had struck him. Of what had he been thinking? 
Surely he had not been hoping for an accident to 
happen. If it were so God forgive him ! 

He rose to his feet, and at the instant the whistle 
of an engine came shrilly to his ears. Again and 
again the sound was repeated. 


Twas such a 
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“There must be something wrong for her to do 
that,” he said to himself. Softly he picked his 
Way across the passage, the whistle still dinning 
in his ears. 

“I’m going to see what th’ express be after,’ 
he told his wife. “Ill be back presently if ’tis 
naught wrong.” 

He put on a great coat before venturing out. 
It was snowing heavily, great grey flakes dropping 
noiselessly out of the coal-black sky overhead. 
There was no wind, and little frost. Stephen 
plunged along a narrow path, which had been 
cleared of the previous day’s fall; but he none the 
less sank in half way to his knees. As he pushed 
forward he wondered if his waking dream had 
been a kind of warning to him of what had 
actually happened. Had there really been an 
accident? The whistling had stopped; but as he 
turned out of the lane into the field which led to 
the line, he caught sight of the lights of the 
train. 

‘She be at a standstill, anyway,” he muttered. 
Another hundred yards and he saw the express 
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“See Home 
in Heaven 
and 
Heaven 
in Home.” 





wrapped in a winding sheet.of snow. The engine 
was buried to the buffers, and the red glow from 
the furnace shone out on the white drift as though 
it came from the open door of some hospitable 
mansion. 

** What’s up?” shouted Stephen to the driver. 

“We're fast in a drift,’ he answered. ‘* Who 
are you? Where are you from?” 

Stephen explained. 

“Tf you can get hot stuff—food and drink— 
for the passengers, you can ask what you like for 
it,” he said. ‘‘ We’re the last train over the line 
to-night; and besides, the guard’s gone along to 
the station, so all’s safe—safe to be here for hours, 
too,” he added with a brave attempt at humour. 
‘“She went plump in; first staggered a bit, and 
seemed to bounce; then settled down quiet as a 
lamb. Snow must have banked solid, I should 
say.” 

A window shot down and a man’s head appeared. 

“Hi, there!” shouted a voice. 

“Go along and see what he wants. I reckon 
it’s tea,” said the driver, with a trace of contempt. 


(To be continued.) 
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t 
a) EAR Master, let Thy blessing lie, 
As it on marriage still hath 
J done, 
On these that seek its tender tie 
And in Thy mercy make them 
one; 
That they may know the solemn deed 
Was in Thy counsels first decreed. 


= * x 


Oh of Thy goodness closer bind 
The bond that deeper is than death, 
Till it be fashioned to Thy Mind 
And quickened with the Spirit’s 
Breath ; 
So, in the sweetness of their Lord, 
They thus may find the “threefold 


cord.” 
* « * 


Walk with them in the common round, 
And sit beside them at each meal, 
Till every path is holy ground 
Which hath Thy Presence as a seal; 
And show them that the very shade 
Is but by Thine own splendour made. 
* * * 


Then with Thy blessing they shall meet 
~ The hourly fret, or Mercy’s rod, 
And lay their troubles at Thy feet 
Because they have no help but God ; 
And, ere the Day of Glory come, 
See Home in Heaven and Heaven in Home. 
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BY THE REY. JOHN ISABELL, F.E.S., AUTHOR OF “ WONDERLAND WONDERS,” ETC. 





HAT is the use of ababy? Make it of use,” 
said a philosopher, answering his own 
question. Of what use are horns? They 
are very effective weapons, as any one 

who has been tossed by an ill-tempered bull, and 
survived, will freely acknowledge. A female deer, 
fazing with admiration at the branching antlers of 
her husband, doubtless regards them as “sweetly 
pretty” ornaments. An ibex, falling from a height 
on its thick, elastic horns, and rebounding without 
injury, probably considers them capital buffers. 
Horns are of two distinct types, and animals which 
chew the cud, and are also horned, are classified 
according to the fashion of their headgear. First, 
there are the possessors of hollow horns, which are in- 
tended to last their lifetime, such as oxen, sheep, goats, 
gazelles, and antelopes. Secondly, there are the rumi- 
nants (or cud chewers), with solid, bone-like horns, 
including the deer family generally. The males 
alone of this class have horns, and these are often 


elegantly branched and of large size (those of the ex- 
tinct Irish elk measuring eleven feet from tip to tip), 
and are shed annually. ‘There is a notable excep- 
tion to this rule. Horns adorn both sexes of the 
reindeer, but do not last the whole of their lifetime, 
as do the hollow horns of the other class ruminants. 

Reindeer in a wild state are found in the Arctic 
regions of Europe, Asia, and America. They roam 
over an immense extent of country, and are not often 
plentiful in any given locality; so that the hunter 
who is able to shoot one in the course of a week may 
consider himself a favoured man. 

These animals have the usual deer-like form, but 
their legs are stouter than is common among deer, 
and their necks thicker. They cannot boast of small 
feet, but their wide-spreading hoofs are much more 
useful for walking on soft snow than any slender, 
genteel foot-gear would be. 

The reindeer needs a warm coat to protect it against 
the keen northern winter, and that supplied to it 
meets every requirement. Jt is dark-brown in 
summer, and becomes lighter in winter. Some rein- 
deer are almost white, and white stockings are the 
rule. The coat is, so to speak, double-breasted, being 
composed of thick, harsh hairs outside, with finer and 
softer underneath. Clothed in this garment, the 
reindeer suffers more from the heat of summer than 
from the cold of winter. 

The horns are very large and, in the males, flattened 
out, so as to serve as shovels for removing the snow 
from the moss or lichen which forms the animal’s 
food. The reindeer has thus literally to earn its 
moss by the sweat of its brow. Some moss is pro- 
cured from trees, but, as a rule, it is only obtained in 
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this the reindeer has to remove by its feet or horns 
before it can satisfy its hunger. 

Reindeer are remarkable as being the only members 
of the antlered, or solid horned ruminants, which 
have been domesticated by man. They form almost 
the sole property of the Laplander, affording him 
food, clothing, cord, thread, dining utensils, and 
means of locomotion. The Lapps are not a very 
advanced race, but they manage, in the case of the 
reindeer, to make a little go a very long way. Coats, 
mittens, and shoes of skin are deftly stitched with 
thread formed of the sinews; and the Laplander, 
clad in this costume, takes his rides abroad ina 
Sledge pulled by one reindeer tethered by harness 
made of theno longer needed coat of another.. When, 
after the day’s journey, the good gentleman seeks 
repose, he tucks around him a reindeer-skin counter- 
pane. Milk, rich and cream-like, with a flavour of 
cocoa-nut, is eaten by means of spoons of horn, and 

_ Sometimes a ham graces the feast; the milk, spoons, 
and hams all being evolved out of this useful crea- 
ture. About two hundred reindeer are necessary for 
the support of an average family. The Laplanders 
keep reindeer, and the reindeer keep them. 

Let us look for a minute or two at a ruminant 
With the hollow type of horns. Most people 
who have been in Switzerland have seen the 
word Chamois” on their dinner bill of fare; Ss 
and, after they have eaten the flesh so-called, 
have wondered in what respect chamois 
differed from goat. Probably in most 
instances there was no difference what- 
ever, 

The real chamois, which is found in 
the Alps, the Pyrenees, the mountains of 
Greece and the Caucasus, is a goat-like 
antelope, the male of which is about two 
feet high at the shoulder and the female 
Somewhat less. The long hairy coat is 
dark brown in colour, with a still darker 
Streak across the back. In the summer 
the chamois disports itself in a lighter 
coat, reversing the order observed by the 
reindeer. The head is pale yellow, with 
adarker nose. Both sexes possess horns 
about seyen inches long, which stand 
up from the forehead and then curve 
sharply backwards. Herds of sixteen or 
seventeen are sometimes seen, and com- 
panies of three or four are not uncom- 
mon in remote and almost inaccessible 
recesses of the mountains. 

Goats and, in a lesser degree, sheep are 
notoriously sure-footed. I have seen the former 
animal standing with its hind feet on the edge of a 

cliff, while its fore feet rested on a slender tree grow- 

ing up from the almost perpendicular face of the rock. 

* But, as hunters know, the chamois performs feats of 
mountaineering which a goat never dreams of. A 

friend tells me that during his climbing in the Alps 

Jast summer he“ found evidence of achamois covering 

some fifteen miles of snow at a stretch, inclusive of 


large quantities from the ground. Unhappily, it 
is often covered with four or five feet of snow, and 


ee 


some unintentional glissades and one dangerous slip, 
the animal having lost its footing and fallen on its 
side, thus sliding for twenty odd feet.” In spite, 
however, of its splendid climbing, the chamois is 
pursued and killed; one old man, who died in the 
Italian Alps in 1874, having himself shot no fewer 
than fifteen hundred. 

The chamois is a very intelligent creature, and 
its senses of sight, hearing, and smell are extremely 
welldeveloped. When feeding, a sentinel is stationed 
to give warning of coming danger. This is done 
by whistling, the ordinary voice being a rough 
bleat. 

A climber in the Alps once saw a pair of chamois 
with a young one. At the report of a gun they 
quickened their pace, but always accommodated it 
to that of the kid, the parents placing themselves 
on either side to shelter it from harm. 

Finally, a word about those queer creatures the 
Barbary sheep. They are found wild in Africa on 
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the southern slopes of the Atlas. The rams are 
some three feet high, with massive horns, a thick 
neck-mane, and a heavy fringe of hair on the fore- 
limbs. The females are somewhat smaller, with 
shorter mane and fringe, but carry nearly as large 
horns as their lords. 

Mr. E. N. Buxton, probably the first Englishman 
who stalked these animals, says: “I hunted for 
twenty-three days, being nearly always out from 
before sunrise till after sunset, and I got shots at 
only four during that time. The reason for this is 
the extraordinary capacity for hiding itself shown 
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by the ‘Aroui’ (the Arab name for this animal), in 
which it is assisted by its own nearly invisible 
colour, which is pale rufous-yellow, and by the ex- 
tremely broken character of the rocks.” 

There are specimens of Barbary sheep in the 
Zoological Gardens, and the story goes (possibly it 
has little truth in it) that a man who had been 
teasing one of these animals carried home his fore- 
finger in his pocket. The sharp edge of the horn 
caught it against one of the upright bars of the 
enclosure, and sheared it off more quickly than the 
cleverest surgeon could have done. 





Che Storp of England’s Church. 





HE eclipse of Truth in England was now 
almost complete. Becket and Henry 
Plantagenet appear on the scene. The 
conflict was undoubtedly one of ambi- 
tion and love of power on both sides ; 
but the king’s royal rights were at 
least legitimate, whilst Becket’s usur- 
pation was based upon the unlawful 
claims of the Papacy to supremacy 
over all sovereigns and states. he record of the 
conflict is a terrible one. We must give it in 
the briefest summary form. 

The reign of Stephen had been a prolonged period 
of anarchy, lawlessness, and confusion. On his death 
Henry II., great-grandson of the Conqueror, succeeded. 
He was a lion-like man, of strong passions, and in- 
domitable resolve. He was certainly not a good 
man in moral life or example; and his “ religion” 
was simply outward conformity to the superstitious 
teaching of the age. Becket was at first his personal 
friendandchancellor. They both loved hunting and 
hawking: but Becket was fond of display and mag- 
nificence, whilst the king was a rough, plain man. 

On the death of Archbishop Theobald, in 1611, 
Henry made Becket his successor, although then 
only a deacon,—a strange token of the spirit of the 
times. No sooner was Becket archbishop than the 
tone of his life changed. He became a veritable 
Hildebrand in England; and the champion of the 
Papal assertion of clerical freedom from all secular 
rule and punishment, even for crime. 

The king naturally asserted his rightful authority 
to bring cases of crime before the civil courts. A great 
Council was held at Clarendon, a palace near Salis- 
bury, and the ancient customs of the realm were 
reasserted. But Becket still resisted in the name of 
the Pope, and the enmity grew stronger and stronger. 
He had evidently yielded himself thoroughly to 
the delusion of Hildebrand, and regarded the kingly 
power as entirely subject to his own. Addressing 
the Earl of Leicester, as Chief Justiciary, he said: 
** You are bound to obey God and me, rather than 
anearthly king . , . I disclaim the king’s judg- 
ment, and yours, and all the other peers’, being only 


_ to be judged, under God, by our Lord the Pope. 


Becket now left the kingdom, and, resorting to 
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Rome, sought the Pope’s aid and support. Pope 
Alexander seized the opportunity to advance hisown 
claim to supremacy, and appointed the archbishop 
his legate for England, armed with full power for 
proceeding to extremities against his sovereign. 

Becket now proceeded to excommunicate several 
of the English bishops and peers who, in loyalty 
to Henry, had resisted his claim, in a fearful 
service, “delivering them over to perdition,” and 
threatening the king himself with a similar sentence 
if he did not repent. No one could exaggerate the 
terrific terms of the Roman curse of excommunica- 
tion thus employed by Becket. Such a sentence, 
like that of an “interdict” on anation, shut up the 
very mercies of God, and cut off the victims from all 
consolation and hope until absolution was obtained 
by entire submission. An “interdict” actually sus- 
pended all religious forms and sacraments, closed 
all churches, and deprived even the dead of Christian 
burial. 

At length Becket returned to Canterbury. His 
arrival only intensified the bitterness. Preaching 
in the cathedral on Christmas Day, in a stream of 
fiery indignation (for so his admiring biographers 
have described it), he thundered out his invectives 
against most of the king’s councillors and friends. 
Three of the excommunicated bishops sought the king, 
and implored justice for themselves and the clergy of 
the kingdom. And now occurred that pregnant conver- 
sation which resulted in the terrible death of Becket. 
Henry asked the Archbishop of York and the others 
for advice. “It was not for them,” they replied, “to 
say what ought to be done.” But one of them seems 
to have added, “ There would be no peace for the king 
or his kingdom while Becket was alive.” Henry, on 
hearing this remark, was understood to express, in his 
anger, a wish for Becket’s death. Four of his knights 
and barons took the words to imply almost an order, 
and unknown to the king they hastened to Canterbury 
to execute it, The sad story of the archbishop’s 
death in the cathedral needs no fresh telling. Re- 
fusing to withdraw his excommunications, the deadly 
blows of the barons were aimed at him, and he fell 
at their feet, a victim to the delusion of supreme 
power under which he laboured. 

Henry avowed the deepest sorrow when he heard 
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of the terrible catastrophe, and called God to witness 
that he had never thought of so dreadful an act. 
Soon after he proceeded to Canterbury and under- 
went severe “ penance,” being literally whipped on 
his bare shoulders by eighty monks and abbots. In 
many ways he now sought to propitiate the Papal 
power. Throughout he had only as a king resisted 
Becket’s ecclesiastical usurpation ; for on neither side 
do we recognise true Christian principle as a motive in 
What was said or done. The darkness of the age is 
the best excuse we can urge for the sins and mis- 
takes of Henry’s life. Aiming to maintain what 
he felt to be national rights, he yielded himself to 
impulsive passions, and was always more feared than 
loved. His last days were days of cloud and darkness. 
Family sorrows abounded. Even his children had 
a against him, and he closed his life with the 
opeless testimony, “My very heart has forsaken me.” 
an? ae Becket’s death affected our Church and 
hte i of course crime and violence could only 
a oe 1en the power of superstition and the grip of 
Th pacy on the freedom and liberty of the people. 
ieee rents of the archbishop, in days when 
‘é was no education of the poor, and no way of 
testing the truth of reports, found no difficulty in 
tmagming wonderful miracles at his death. It was 
said that on the morning after his murder he lifted 
ee hand and gave the monks his blessing; that his 
a. ea replaced by others of two different colours ; 
ae re had appeared in his pontificals at the 
ae nthe third day. Soon after it was said that 
Ets tomb paralytics recovered strength, the Jame 
walked, the blind obtained sight, the deaf heard, 
a rae dumb spake! He was canonized as a 
the penne Pope, and a prayer was introduced in 
Service for his day for “salvation through the 
merits and blood of St. Thomas a Becket.” In one 
year, we are told that more than £600 had been 
offered at Becket’s altar, when at the altar of Christ 
nothing had been presented. The stories of miracles 
spread abroad, and grew as they spread. The king 
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felt his crown in danger; and no doubt policy led 
him to lean still more on the Pope and his influence. 
England was rapidly on the road to the degradations 
of John’s reign, when the excommunicated king laid 
his crown at the feet of the Pope’s legate, and agreed 
to hold England as a fief of the Roman See! 

But England’s God had not forgotten her. There 
were still “seven thousand ” faithful and loyal men 
in the land. We cannot doubt that the old truth held 
in Anglo-Saxon times was still secretly treasured in 
many a humble home; and though there were many 
‘‘dark days” to come, even the darkest days were to 
herald the glorious dawn of Reformation light in 
the future of England’s greatness. 

Of Becket’s Papal delusion little more need be said. 
We would not take too dark a view of his character 
and aims. He was not the first man by many who 
has supposed that tf he were God, or God’s represen- 
tative on earth, endued with needed power, he could 
easily set the world right! We are all too prone 
to imagine thus what we could do. With strong 
passions, inflexible wills, and human ambitions to 
prompt the effort, in days of darkness and super- 
stition, with so many things in disorderaround them, 
Hildebrand and Becket may not unnaturally have 
“thought evil good,” and that the “end” in view 
justified the use of any “ means,” however lIawless. 
No peril is greater to men in power than that of 
“Jeaning to their own understanding,” instead of 
hearkening to the Divine Teacher. The only safe- 
guard from error in religious matters is to be found in 
faithful allegiance to the written Word of God. The 
entrance of that Word “giveth light”; and we are 
ever safe as the disciples of Him who is “the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life.” Let us,as English church- 
men, thank God for the open Bible which our Church 
places in all hands as the one Rule of Faith and 
practice, and pray that no “ Eclipse of Truth’? may 
ever again gather over, or shadow, the Divine Re- 
velation, which is “a Light to our feet, and a Lamp 


to our path.”’* 





To Our Readers. rr 


Our Christmas 


Numbers. bers, we are obliged to issue them with the 


" ae meet the demand for our Christmas Num- 
November Magazines, in order to get a 


sufficient number printed in time for circulating at home and 


abroad. 
Prmonexe secured a number of striking features, not the least 
eek will be found to be the complete illustrated tules. 
fasthe Price, with each November Magazine, is Twopence; but 
er single copies, price One Penny each, can be ordered from 
the Booksellers. 

A splendid story of land and sea has been 
written for us by Sydney Watson, whose tales 
are known far and wide, entitled, 

“THE LASS THAT LOVED A SAILOR”: 
or, 
~ “WE ALL LOVE JACK.” 
lis story, fully illustrated by Will Morgan, will be Home Words 


“We all Love 
Jack.” 


Christmas Number for 1899. Make a note of the fact that to 

reach the colonies Christmas Numbers must be posted early. 

No better link between the old country and her daughter 

colonies could be fou: d than “ We All Love Jack.” Order the 
number at once, and friends abroad will not be disappointed. 

For friends at home or ‘‘across the sea” we 

Our Annuals. ~ ould suggest nothing would be more acceptable 

for Christmas and New Year's gifts than our new Annuals, sold 
at 2s. each. Foreign book postage is the same as in England. 

What may be expected in our first number of 

mY 1900 may be guessed from this list of contribu- 

* tors:—The Archbishop of Sydney, the Bishop of 

Caledonia, the Bishop of Ossory, Sir Martin Conway, Frank T. 

Bullen, the Rey. John Isabell, F.E.S., Agnes Giberne, Sarah 

Doudney, the Rey. John Rooker, M.A., Mrs. Orman Cooper, Dr. 

Mann, and Professor Harald Williams. Further details of our 

programme will be given in the December Number. 


ad in two volumes (London, Home Words Office, 7, Paternoster 
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Sa * Sunrise in Britain, and The Eclipse of Truth, may now be h - 
‘i ware, E.C.). To further a wide circulation, especially in schools and for home reading, the price is only 1s. each; or in quan- 
ties not less than 25, direct from the Publisher's Office, 9d.each. Bishop Pakenham Walsh, late of Ossory, says: “A clear and 


reliable book like Sunrise in Britain is invaluable. I have read it with great interest.” 
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Che Doug 


‘SAY ‘PLEASE’!” 


2 F|| HAT a funny old bird!” Funny did you say— 
J did you whisper? Beware of that beak, for 
Sarah has a way with her, and will permit no 
Ry” disrespect. Happily her look is worse than 
P| ~her peck, or many a small boy would regret the 
ees 4 day he poked her with his stick. She thinks 
mata @, ¢ oes Sarah. I don't dare to put it like that when I 
= r. “Sarah,” I say very humbly, ‘‘ you are a wise bird.” 
Sarah nods her head and answers emphatically, ‘‘ Say ‘ Please’ !” 
n> Sarah,” I hasten to add, and she is pleased. It is the 
; y sentence she can speak, but no matter, it is worth many a 
ong speech. I don't say she wears the elegant cap that be- 
comes her so well in the picture. Artists are of an improving 
Apart and being beyond the reach of Sarah's attentions the 
7 ap as ventured to give her a neat cap ‘‘out of his own 
aoa » 4&8 the saying is. I hope, however, he did not forget to 
say ‘Please.’” 
a he did, he certainly ought to be packed off to the island 
where they send “the folks who don’t say ‘ Please ’.” 






We've heard of an island far away, 
Across the sunset seas, 

Where we'll send to stay, for a year and a day, 
The folks who don't say “* Please.” 


We'll pack them off, the ill and the hale, 
In a well-manned ship together, 

And we'll hoist the sail on the date without fail, 
Regardless of the weather. 


And when they come back they'll be so polite, 
They'll say *‘ How-d'ye-do?” on their knees. 
Won't it be a delight to behold the sight, 
And to hear them in chorus cry ‘‘ Please"? 
UNCLE JOUN. 


A LIFE WORTH LIVING. 


JUST above the wharves of Glasgow, on the banks of the Clyde, 
there once lived a factory boy, who was called Davie. At the 
age of ten he entered a cotton factory as ‘“‘piecer.” He was 
employed from six o'clock in the morning till eight at night. 
His parents were poor, and he well knew that his must be a 
boyhood of hard labour. But then and there, in that buzzing 
factory, he resolved that he would obtain an education. With 
his very first week's wages he purchased Ruddiman’s Rudiments 
of Latin. We then entered an evening school. He paid the 
€xpenses of his instruction out of his own hard earnings. 

He was soon advanced in the factory from a ‘piecer” to 
the spinning-jenny. Ife brought his books to the factory, and 
placing one of them on the ‘‘jenny,” with the lesson open before 
him, he divided his attention between the running of the 
Spindles and the rudiments of knowledge. 

He now began to desire to become a missionary, and to devote 
his life in some self-sacrificing way to the good of others. He 
entered Glasgow University. He knew that he must work his 
way, but he also knew the power of resolution. He worked at 
cotton-spinning in the summer, lived frugally, and applied his 
Savings to the college studies in the winter. He completed the 
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allotted course, and at the close was able to say, ‘‘ J never Aad 


a farthing that I did not earn.” 
That boy was Dr. Livingstone. That was a life worth living. 
—- gay O; 


WHAT WE OWE OUR TEACHERS. 


I po not think there can ever be much kindness without self- 
denial. Certainly it costs a teacher something, after a week of 
hard work—it may be ina confined office or shop—to get up early 
and prepare an interesting lesson, and spend an hour or two, all 
for love, in the Sunday School, instead of seeking his or her own 
pleasure and ease in other ways. It is not possible to calculate 
the value of kindness. It could never be paid for by money. 
But when Sunday Schools were first opened, many of the teachers 
used to be paid from one shilling to two shillings for what they 
did on each Sunday. If they were paid now, say only one 
shilling for the day, what do you think it would amount to in the 
year? I cannot be quite sure how many teachers there are in 
the land, but five hundred thousand would, I believe, be under 
the mark, and that number would require £1,300,000! 

Well, that is more easily said than counted. If you were to 
begin on Monday morning and count daily, except on Sunday, 
for ten hours each day, at the rate of a shilling a moment, how 
long do you think it would take you to count £1,309,000? Per- 
haps I should leave you to do the sum, and not give you the 
answer. But I should not like even one not to know it—and 
there might be one a little disposed to be lazy,—and so I will tell 
you that I make the time required to be two years, four months, 
and a little more than two days over! 

I think it was Queen Elizabeth who, when she was told she 
was dying, exclaimed, ‘A million of money foran inch of time!” 
I wish the value of kindness could be reckoned in the same way. 
You know a drop of cold water ‘‘givenin the Saviours Name” 
will prove to be worth more than a million of money one dayj— 
when “it shallin no wise lose its reward.” We should all try to 
value kindness more now as it will be valued then. Sunday 
scholars who think £1,300,000 an immense sum, should try to pué 
it in one scale, and then weigh against it the debt they owe to 
Robert Raikes and the Sunday School, for the kindness of Sun- 
day School teachers. I know which scale would weigh the 
heaviest.—From “J Did Try.” By the Editor of Home Words. 


SOME SWEDISH PROVERBS. 


“WheEN the cat is away, the rats jump on the table.” 
“4 new broom sweeps well, but an old one is best for the 


corners.” 
‘© One bird in the hand is better than ten on the roof.” 


«* When the stomach is satisfied, the food is bitter.” 
“To read and not to know, is to plow and not to sow.” 
“That which is eaten from the pot never comes to the 


platter.” 
INSTINCT IN MICE, 


’ AN Icelander naturalist tells a wonderful story of the sagacity 


shown by mice in crossing rivers in search of food. He says that 
eight or ten mice dragged a piece of thin turf to the edge of the 
stream. They all got on this quaint raft, sitting with their 
heads towards the centre and their tails in the water. They 
used their tails as oars and rudders and so got across. He sajs 
that many Icelanders have seen these singular voyages. 





Sunvay School Bible Questions. 
BY TILE REY. HENRY THOMPSON, B.A., YICAR OF ALDEDURGH, SUFFOLK. 


QUESTIONS. 
1. HO knew he would live to be old? 
rey 2. In which parable did our Lord introduce real 
Wee does St. John first mention the Apostles? 
Ever! iat did our Lord say which shows that He was “‘the 
Ly Won Father” mentioned by Isaiah ? 
e ue Was x model of early rising? Give three texts. 
en is the word “door” used for opportunity ? 
. te compared to sickness in Holy Scripture? 
OW what a trial solitude was to St. Paul. 


ANSWERS (See SEPTEMBER No., p. 215). 


At Cesarea. Acts x. 1, 24-29, 34-48. 
2 At Rome. Acts xxviii. 16, 30, 31. 

3. Paul. Acts xxv. 23, 24. 
4. Simeon. Luke ii. 34. 
5. Solomon. 1 Kings iv. 30-33. ; 
6G. Herod the Great. Matt. ii. 1-3. | 4. 

7. Maher-shalal-hash-baz. Isaiah i. 1; viii. 1-4. 
§. Josheb-bassebet, Eleazar, and Shamimah. 
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A Japanese 
Baby. 


Xl. INFLUENZA AND INFECTION, 


T is impossible to write anything about children in this year 
of grace 1899 without giving due prominence to a disease very 
prevalent therein, the first on my list to-day, viz., influenza. 

La Grippe, or whatever we like to call it, is a power in our midst 
that must not be overlooked. Its onslaught, too, isso varied 
that my usual advice regarding prevention has to take quite a 
subordinate place. Nothing seems to guard us or our babies 
againstinfluenza. Itattacks richand pooralike. Itisas virulent 
in the strong asinthe weak. It seems to generate spontancously, 
@S well as to be conveyed by infection. The only thing we can 
do is to keep the body of our baby in the highest condition of 
health possible, and trust to God. Something may be done by 
avoiding sufferers from the complaint. One never thinks of 
going to sit with a scarlet fever patient, ‘‘to pass the time”; 
yet how often we boldly enter the domain of tyrant Influenza 
and think nothing of it! His name is partly responsible for this 
carelessness. Old-fashioned influenza was simply a cold in the 
lhead. Nowadays it has reverted to its original proportions, and 
is a violent fever—extremely depressing in its effects and ex- 
tremely dangerous in its complications. If we mothers realized 
the true consequences of this terrible malady, we should avoid 
it like the plague, especially if we have young children in our 
care. - 

Now influenza is extremely varied in its onslaught. 

time I had five cases of itin the house atonce. One was ushered 
in with sore throat and slight feverishness; another with an 
extremely high temperature and croup (this was with my par- 
ticular King Baby); a third with intense pains in the limbs; a 
fourth with vomiting and diarrhea; a fifth with intense frontal 
headache. Ali were influenza, and all treated in the same way 
—kept in bed and fed entirely on milk. This, I believe, to be 
the only way of successfully treating this disease. A boiled egg 
may even keep up temperature, and rising too soon prolongs sub- 
sequent weakness. Cold or hot milk, taken continually and 
only, overcomes the worst attack, and invites no complication. 
Patience in lying still and avoiding solid food will do more than 
all doctor's febrifuges (though they are useful too), As soon as 
the fever is reduced to normal—and has stayed there for thirty- 
six hours—feeding up must begin. Strong broths must build up 
the system—meats and cream replenish waste,—and tea, coffeo, 
and alcohol must be avoided. Of course, to King Baby these 
latter spectres of indigestion are unknown. But, in his culture 
and care, we must not forget that ‘‘it is a mother’s first duty to 
maintain the standard of her own health atits highest.” Unless 
she recovers quickly from influenza baby must suffer, even if he 
is being reared on the bottle. ‘There is no illness that paralyzes 
effort like La Grippe, and makes even slight exertion distasteful. 
So don't forget, for King Baby's sake, to take tonics and broths 
and strengthening food, dear mothers. Je is your chief thought, 
of course. Butif you carry altruism too far he will also be chief 
sufferer. 
I do not want these papers on the Care and Culture of King Baby 
to degenerate into a glorified medicine book. For that reason I 
do not attempt to describe any of the more mature ills to which 
he is occasionally liable. But the subject of infection is one 
most intimately connected with his uprearing. The passing of 
an open sewer, the shake of a dusty carpet, achance kiss, may 
conyey germs of diphtheria, scarlet fever, or typhoid, to our wee 
monarch. Over such sources of infection we have no control. 
Within and behind all these shadows of disease stands the great 
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Creator and Preserver. Our very helplessness in the matter 
Jorces us to trust our little ones to Ilis all-protecting, omniscient 
care. 

But there are many things in our power. We can, for in- 
stance, daily inspect bucket and bin, we can see that refuse 
matter is burned, that water bottles are emptied, and so do our 
best to guard against enteric fever. We can open our nursery 
cupboard every day, and relentlessly order away every scrap of 
vegetable or milky remains. We can let in fresh air by night as 
well as day. Wecan dispense with blinds and curtains, and let 
King Sol pour his cheerful rays into every crevice and corner. 
We can turn out baby's crib whenever he leaves it, hanging 
blankets and sheets and mattressin a draught. We can see 
that bottle and vessel and plate and dish are kept scrupulously 
clean. In fact, we can adopt every hygienic and sanitary method 
to keep our children in health. But, in spite of all precautions, 
disease will occasionally invade our homes. What are we lo 
do then? 

Well, of course, in every case of infectious illness we must try 
to prevent it spreading. With an ordinary cold we must urge 
that all kissing be prohibited, and, in even the most trivial com- 
plaint, begin with isolation. One room at the top of every house 
should be capable of being turned into a temporary hospital. 
It should have a bare floor and be away from the ordinary 
nursery. In this room for the life of King Baby we may have to 
fight recurrent battles. Let there be much open space then. Do 
away with valance and bed hanging. Have no clothes pegs on 
the wall, no hanging press in the room. Let an ordinary 

“maiden” suffice for the hanging of half-worn clothes. If this 
maiden stands by the fire it acts as a screen, and any particles 
of infectious matter are carried up the chimney. If it stands 
by the window it enables a current of air to be turned on with- 
out draught. If it stands at the bed foot it gives welcome 
shade to weak eyes, even whilst the room is flooded with sun- 
shine. In fact, a bed and a screen are the two indispensable 
articles in a sick room. We may add to it acane lounge chair 
for the patient mother nurse, and a stool for her fect. Nothing 
more, or the risk of carrying infection into the house is inc sreased. 

Well, in this room, daily scrubbed with carbolic, or daily 
rubbed over with beeswax and turpentine, King Baby lies ill 
perhaps for days or weeks. If it be scarlet fever, a shect dipped 
into a solution of sanitas and watcr hangs all the time over 
the door. This prevents all egress of germs, even when the door 
is open. Everything used in the room is carried away imme- 
diately, well covered with carbolic acid and water, in the propor- 
tion of 1 part fluid to 8 of water. A good way to measure is to 
have a penny tin mug. Eight of these filled with water are 
added to one of Condy’s fluid or carbolic acid. This, kept in an 
enamelled bucket, will cover any plates, dishes or spoons used 
in the sick room, and completely disinfect them. An excellent 
method of cleaning dirty sponges is to puta piece of soda the 
size of a walnut to a tablespoonful of salt into a basin, and pour 
on boiling water. Dirty sponges should stand in this for a short 
time, when they will be quite clean and free from grease. Rinse 
in cold water. 

In scarlet fever microbes lurk under the skin. To prevent 
thom getting into the air, our wee patient must be sponged with 
vinegar and water frequently,to prevent excessive desquamation, 
and, when the skin is peeling, must be sponged with sanitas. J¢ ts 
necessary then to burn the sponge. In it are those deadly spores 


which can only be destroyed by fire. 
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SNOW. 


CHAPTER 

IN THE DRIVING 

O busy had Humphrey been with his 

thoughts, that for some time it hardly 

dawned upon him that snow had begun 

to fall, and that the wind was fast 

rising :—a strong blustering gusty 

wind, icy cold, driving direct 

tecth. Large heavy snowflakes had been drop- 

Ding ever since he had leftthe town. Soon they 

Srew smaller and smaller, more and more rapid, 

till they were as tiny sharp-edged scraps of ice, 

Which even his weatherbeaten skin hardly knew 
how to face. 

Advance already was no easy matter. To get 
on meant a hard fight—as real a struggle as that 
Which he had gone through in the town. Only 
that had been with unseen and intangible foes 
and this was with the outer elements. At first it 
Served to brace and hearten him up, and then he 
began to find the struggle severe. Once and again 
he turned from the rush of snow for brief shelter 
under the hedge; but the storm did not lessen. 
It would not do to stand still. He pulled his cap 
lower over his forehead, bent his head, and bored 
his way through the gale. 
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AYE, READY,”’ “ LEAST 
Ta ETC: 






AUTHOR OF “READY, 
- SAID, SOONEST MENDED,’ 


Hark! What was that? 

Humphrey fought on; but he could not help 
listening for a recurrence of the sound. 

Hark! again. What was it ? , 

A feeble little ery somewhere. Not very far off 
probably. By this time night was come, the 

early darkness of a wintry afternoon, and dark- 
ness reigned. No step but his own could be heard 
on that deserted road. 

The faint low cry, as of a child’s voice, recurred. 

A child out in this turmoil of wind and snow! 
No chance for its life, if it indeed had wandered 
away from its friends, and were alone. 

The snow was thickening, driving in fine dry 
sheets, each small bit of ice stinging sharply as it 
met his cheek. Humphrey was tired with his 
strifes, past and present. He had had little 
food that day; he had walked far; and he was 
eager to be at home. His whole heart was bent 
on seeing Mabel’s face of glee, when he should 
open the parcel and should display the fair-haired 
beauty to her wondering gaze. He did not feel at 
all disposed to wander from the road, in a useless 
search after a child who most likely did not exist. 
He tried to persuade himself that the sound was a 
rabbit’s cry, not a child’s,—unlikely though it was 
N 2 
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that a rabbit would be out on such a night as this. 
Or perhaps it might be the creak of some great 
bough, swayed by the wind. He bored on steadily 
still. The tiny hard flakes, thick as sand-grains 
in a sandstorm, were whirled in his face, giving 
him the same breathless feeling that Nan had 
had. If once he left the beaten track—who could 
tell ?—he might never find it again. 

That feeble wail once more. Humphrey came 
to a dead pause. 

“If a child’s there, and it died in the snow to- 
night, and I might have saved it, I’d never forgive 
myself,” he said. 

He listened carefully, trying to make out the 
clirection from which it came. Were the voice 
that of a child, the little thing could not be far 
away, or the faint sound would never reach his 
ears through such a swirl of snow. 

Then he went to the right, feeling along the 
hedge, till he came to a stile. He shouted, and 
he heard the cry anew. 

Humphrey climbed the stile,and was in the 
field on the other side, surrounded by a whirling 
blizzard of snow. He tried to keep his bearings 
carefully in mind as he stumbled onward, listen- 
ing for that little pitiful sound, and getting 
gradually nearer to it. He groped his way along 
by the hedge, keeping close to the road which he 
had quitted; and soon his hands felt something. 

“Tt zs a child,” he said, a glow of thankful- 
ness filling his heart. ‘“ You 
poor little thing! Comealong. I'll 
take you home to your mammy. 
‘You'll tell me where she is. We'll 
see where you belong.” 

Whether she heard or understood 
he could not know. He could not 
see her face in the pitch darkness, 
though he knew by the feeling of 
her short frock that it was a gir, 
nota boy. He could feel too that 
she was small, and very cold and 
terrified. She had a little shawl 
on, but it felt thin; so he took off 
his second coat—happily he had 
wrapped up in anticipation of the 
coming snow—and he folded it 
closely round her. The feeble sob- 
bing died away as she clung close 
to her protector, and very soon she 
was sound asleep. 

Humphrey held her tightly, and : 
he also kept a firm grip upon his 
precious packets of Christmas gifts, 
as he fumbled his way and stumbled 
slowly back to the road,—no easy 
matter. But at length he found the 

stile, and was once more in the 
straight path for home. 
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It came over him then—what if he had yielded 
to that past temptation and had gone into the 
public-house? He would certainly have spent not 
less than a shilling; and friends also might have 
offered to treat him. Ifhe had not been in the end 
too much muddled to find his way home at all 
that night—and in such a storm as this he might 
easily have failed—he certainly would not have 
heard or heeded this cry for help. A human 
life would have paid the forfeit. 

Only a little child’s life! But some poor father 
and mother might have broken their hearts over 
the little dead child who might have been saved. 

Humphrey pressed on, cheerily fighting the gale, 
and feeling most glad that his own little Mabel 
was not exposed to such a stormas this. He was 
hardly less glad that he had saved this poor wee 
wanderer from certain death. A very little longer, 
and she must have succumbed to the intense cold, 
ceasing tocry. Nature would soon have drawn a 
fair white coverlet over her, and the little body 
would not have been found until the next thaw. 

“Poor little maid! I’m glad for your people— 
that lam!” said Humphrey heartily. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE RESCUED CHILD. 


A SECOND and a third time Nancy left her shelter 
behind the massive oak, and strove to make ad- 
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vance ; and each time she was foiled. 
a wind treated her as a mere plaything ; 
ee the rush of fine snow beat back her 
reath, till she was frightened. Home 
ee a but how to reach it Nan did 
aa Once more she cowered, 

ring, close to the trunk; and as 
she did so she caught a elimeee of some- 
thing stirring, of somebody passing, not 


two yards off, yet barely visible,—a dark 3 


‘figure, fighting as she had fought with the -- 


aad and staggering under it. 
Me: ere Was no time for thought. One 
a s delay and the figure would have 
es beyond her reach. She sprang 
-. and clutched it,—gripping a coat or 
“a ao. Nan did not know which: she 
omy knew that she was no longer alone 
in the whirl of elements. 
5 ‘Hallo! A woman! A girl!” ex- 
ee a voice which Nanknew. ‘‘ What 
ae have you out in this storm ?” 
on Bee cousht,” panted Nan. She 
oa to the strong arm, fearing to be torn 
: ay. The wind at that moment rose to 
pick which drowned her utterance. 
* en reeled before it across the road, 
. arg Nan with him. There he laid 
and on the wood paling 
towards her. Pale 

‘i n 9 . *“, 9? j 
. ae What? Whoisit?” heasked, shouting. 

if3 “9 . ° 

I sme. I didn’t know what to do. 
don’t leave me.” 

“ 

‘ Meo you! No, of course not. Hold my arm 

a This is pretty bad. Hold on.” 

‘ie Injunction was hardly needed. Nan was 
pea him frantically. George Dickenson 
ae it his way onward for some paces. Then he 
are Nan had done—retreated among the trees, 

ing partial shelter behind one of the larger 
trunks. 

ia © ? : 
on here—a minute,” he said, gasp- 

’"s enough to—choke : 
better—soon.” 2 ge 
T . 
a ould it? Nan wondered if things might not 
a “Ob eee But she did not mind now. She 
appy, clinging to him. cely eV 
ae ) ging im. She scarcely even 

7 
een’ seem to get better. We mustn’t stop 

e long,” said George, rather anxiously. “I’ve 
Bee breath again now.” 
x a was in no hurry. She had something else 
= a mind. George, watching intently for a 
break in the fury of the gale, heard her 

AA 

“Tm sorry I was cross.” 
pacers looked down at 
though he could see nothing. 


Oh, please 


her involuntarily, 
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‘* She sprang out and clutched it—gripping a coat or an arm,” 


“Tm so sorry—it was horrid of me.” 
George made some little sound in response, 


which failed to reach her hearing. 
“TJ didn’t mean it really, you know,’’ came once 


more. 

“This won’t do,’ exclaimed George. “We 
shall be buried alive in the drift. Come, 
Nan.” 


He put his arm round her, and by main force 
fought his way upward and onward, almost 
carrying her. She would have been powerless to 
make headway alone. The part of the hill that 
they were on was peculiarly exposed to the full 
sweep of the wind, and only a strong man could 
hope to face it successfully. A thin belt of trees 
on one side made but a poor protection, even if the 
wind had come that way, but it did not. It 
poured fiercely down the hill, straight against 
them. 

Nan was breathless, helpless, half stupefied,— 
yet thought remained clear. She was painfully 
conscious that George had made no answer. His 
firm grasp of her now spoke merely his sense of 
her bodily need. It was not that he had forgiven 
her angry outburst of the day before. So Nan 
told herself. 

The top of the hill was nearly reached, and 
they were close to the cottage garden. Full upon 
them came a renewed swirl of snow, & fresh rush 
of tearing wind. George again felt, as he had 
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felt before, that he could go no further without 
time first to take breath. These tiny hard dust- 
like flakes, crowding together like grains of sand, 
half choked him, and Nan was heavy on his arm. 


He began to fear,—was she unconscious? If they 
both fell, near though they were to Nan’s 
home, it might be serious for them. As he 


yaguely thought this, he stumbled up against the 
wall of Humphrey’s wood-house—a rough little 
building at the lower corner of the garden. 
George put up one hand, fumbled with the latch, 
and managed to drag Nan in. 

He pushed the door to, and let her go carefully, 
—not till he felt that she could stand. Then he 
stood panting, trying to regain his expended 
powers. For two minutes neither spoke. Nan 
was the less used up of the two, for she had 
simply depended on him, and he had fought the 
wind for her as wellas for himself. 

* All right?” asked George at length. 

‘Yes. I wonder if father has got back.” 

** Where’s he gone ?” 

*“To the town. Christmas shopping.” 

“Sure to be back by this time. If he isn’t, 
that road is more sheltered than on this hill.” 

** But he’s got a bit of the hill to do too.” 

** Not so exposed as this road, though. Oh, he’ll 
be allright, I hope. He’s strong, you know. And 
he won't have you to carry.” 

““It was so good of you to help me,” Nan said, 
almost timidly. 

** We've got to get indoors directly.” 

That isn’t far. I wonder what I should have 
done if you hadn’t come up!” 

George did not know. He felt a pleasant glow 
at the thought of haying been of service to Nan; 
yet he said nothing. Nan began to feel sadly 
down-hearted. 

** Look here, Nan, I want to know something,” 
said George. He had to speak clearly, if 
he would be heard above the howl of the 
storm, even though they were within wooden 
walls. 

Mayes. 

“What did Lou say to you yesterday that 
made you so—” 

“Cross!” 

* Well, you were vexed ; weren’t you?” 

“Oh, I was dreadfully cross. I know I was. 
I’m so sorry. But you know I do get cross some- 
times. It’s my way.” 

** And it’s your way to be sorry after.” 

George could not see Nan’s face in the darkness, 
but he could hear a choke of tears in her voice as 
she said,— 

“T’d do anything not to be made cross so easy.” 

“Nan, what did Lou say?” 

*T'd rather not tell.” 

* But if I want to know ?” 
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“Tt was only—something about what somebody 
had said—about me being so horrid, you know. 
And I knew she meant you. And she couldn’t 
say she didn’t. And I did feel—so—as if—you 
see, I'd always thought you and Lou were such 
friends !—and it seemed then as if v7 

* But I say, I never said nothing of the sort. 
Whatever could Lou mean ?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t mind—if you didn’t 
say it.” 

“T know now. It was one day last week. 
Something was said about you, and I know what L 
said. I said ‘Nan has a quick temper, and she 
speaks sharp sometimes; but she never sulks, and 
she’s never backward to say she’s been in the 
wrong.’ That was it. Did you mind that so 
much ?” 

“Tt didn’t sound—exactly like that,” murmured 
Nan. 

**Lou was vexed, I suppose, and so she gave 
the words a twist.” 

*“T’m sorry I didn’t understand. 
was cross,” repeated Nan. 

George took hold of her hand in the dark. 

“Now you mind—” he said. ‘‘ We can’t stop 
here, Nan. We must go indoors, or your mother ‘ll 
cet into a fright about you. But you mind,—if 
Lou says that sort of thing again, you just tell 
me. Or, anyhow, don’t you believe it. You're a 
deal more to me than any other girl in all the 
world. And Lou knows it. And you ought to 
know it too, by this time. And it won’t be my 
fault if some day you and I are not a great deal 
more to one another than all the rest of the world 
put together. I’ve been meaning to speak out 
soon, and it did take me uncommon aback yester- 
day when you flew in my face like that. I began 
to wonder if I wasn’t altogether mistaken in you. 
But when I came to think it over, I determined I 
wouldn’t believe anything against you in a hurry, 
and I was on my way to your house to see if you 
didn’t feel different.” 

“ And, George, I was on my way to your house 
—hecause I wanted so to tell you and Lou that I 
was sorry. Only the snow ut 

“So here you are—at last!” sobbed Mrs. 
Humphrey, as the two came in, glad to shut the 
door behind them. “Oh, dear me! I didn’t know 
what to think; that I didn’t, and it’s a fact. 
You away, and the boys away, and my husband 
away, and Mabel——” 

* Mabel, mother!” 

“Nobody doesn’t know whatever has become 
of her,” sobbed Mrs. Humphrey. “ Nobody hasn't 
seen her since I don’t know when. And if she’s 
out in this storm 2 

Nan grew white, and she and George exchanged 
scared glances. 

“When was she seen last?” asked George. 











I'm sorry [I 

















He had difficulty in arriving at the truth of 
the matter. Mrs. Humphrey wept despairingly 
instead of replying. He had to ask many ques- 
tions before she would tell all. 

After Nan’s departure she had attended to the 
pudding and had done some mending. Then the 
elder boys had returned with their little fir-trec, 
and Ted had helped them to arrange the candles 
a in readiness for Christmas Day. Somebody 
= poked for Mabel, and Ted had said that she 

4S upstairs. A little oil stove was burning 


there to dry a damp outer wall. and Mabel might 
“Let her stay,” 


fe enjoying its warmth. the 
boys had said, wish- 
ing to surprise her 
with finished arrange- 
ments. Then they had 
dashed out into the 
falling snow once more 
to get an extra supply 
of holly. Ted had 
gone to find his little 
Sister, and presently 
he had limped down 
With wondering eyes 
to say, ‘Where is 
Mabel?” Even then 
Mrs. Humphrey had 
not waxed anxious; but 
when some time had 
gone by, as the storm 
increased, she had 
wakened to the thought 
of her husband’s long 
walk, had wished that 
the boys and Nan were 
indoors, and finally 
had attended to Ted’s 
perplexity as to the 
whereabouts of Mabel, 

“Why, she’s ur- 
Stairs, of course,” Mrs. 
Humphrey had said; 
but Ted assured her 
that she was not. 
Then, for the first time, fear assailed Mrs. Hum- 
phrey. When Nan and George came in, she had 
Just ended a long and fruitless hunt in every 
corner of the cottage. Five minutes or so earlier 
the boys had returned, for tl:e second time, 
dragging a big holly bough and expatiating on 
the nature of the storm. On hearing that Mabel 
had vanished, they dashed out again, in consterna- 
tion, to search through the little garden, and the 
small field at the back, and the road near at 
hand. 

ij She has gone to meet father—to see the doll!” 
Nan said at once, in despair. “It was just what 
Mabel was likely to do. If only some one had 
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thought of it sooner! If only I had been at home! 
Oh, poor little Mabel!” 

“Which way did the boys go? I'll go after 
them,” said George. 

“Tt's no good. We'll never see Mabel again,” 
wailed Mrs. Humphrey. 

‘Nonsense! The snow is bad, but it hasn’t 
lasted any time yet. She must have been over- 
taken by the storm. We shall find her somewhere 
close at hand. A little mite like that couldn't 
wander far,” urged George. 

But Nan and her mother knew better how strong 


and independent a child Mabel was. If, indeed, she 
had set her heart on 


mecting her father, on 
getting a first view of 
the new doll, she might 
have gone a long way. 
She might, when the 
> storm broke, have wan- 
-% | dered from the road, 

| and have been lost— 
anywkere. Probably 
the growing darkness 
had surprised her; and 
then the drifting snow 
would soon make short 
work of that little 
frame. 

George told Nan to 
stay with her mother 
and Ted, while he went 
forth again to brave 
the gale, trying first to 
find the boys who were 
distractedly searching 
for the child, and also 
hunting himself as he 
a ; went. 
ct. ae But in this blinding 
F blizzard of snow and 
wind what chance had 
they of finding her? 

An hour and more 
passed in the fruitless 


search,—fruitless and exhausting. George in time 
found the two boys, huddled up against a wall, 
unable to advance. The most he could do was 


to get them home. 
And Humphrey was still absent; and no sign 


had been seen of pretty little Mabel. 7 

Would they ever see her again—alive? Was 
Mrs. Humphrey to lose husband and child in one 
fell blow ? 

She had grumbled many a time at little worries 
and troubles. Now a great trouble had come, and 
it took her by surprise. In that hour, notwith- 
standing all her past discontent, she knew how 
dear was the little one to her heart; and she 
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knew that Humphrey, with all his faults, was 
still her husband, and that to lose him thus 
would be a heavy blow. A step at last was heard 
trampling in the little porch outside. On the 
soft snow there was no sound. Bob flung the 
door open, and Humphrey staggered in. 

From head to foot he was deluged in snow: 
He seemed to be carrying some parcels and a 
good-sized bundle; but nothing could be plainly 
seen through that wintry covering. He looked 
round with eager eyes, breathing hard. 

*““Where’s Mabel?” he asked, as soon as he 
could get his breath. “It’s been hard work. 
Glad I’m here safe!’? Then he saw the blank 
dismayed faces, the 
despairing looks, 
the tears of his wife 
and of Nan. “ Eh ? 


—what’s wrong? 
Did you think I 
was lost?” His 


tone softened. 
*“ Would you have 
minded, Anne? But 
I didn’t go into the 
public—not once ; 
and I’ve got the 
doll. It’s all right: 
A beauty too. 
W here’s the child? 
I thought she’d be 
on phe look-out for 
me.’ 

A sudden awful 
fear possessed him 
as thesilence lasted. 
He sat down on the 
nearest chair, star- 
ing. 

** Where’s Mabel ? 
Tell me!” 

*"She’s wandered 
out to meet you, 
and got lost in the snow,” sobbed his wife. 

A short terrible silence followed. Humphrey 
could not speak. He could hardly think. His 
little pet, Mabel, out in this driving storm. He 
could remember nothing else. A groan broke 
from his very heart. He forgot the little child 
whom he had sayed,—he forgot the joy of those 
other parents, to whom she belonged, in the agony 
of his present dread. Mabel wandering alone in 
the snow—or perhaps already lying dead and 
cold beneath a snow-wreath ! 

» “Whatre you all doing here? Why fe 
somebody go after her?” he demanded hoarsely. 
‘** Here—I’m going. ‘Take these things!” 

One of ‘these things” was the child he had 

sayed. The warmth of the room was rousing 





“The small pale face was that of Mabel.” 


her, and she stirred in his arms. Then he 
recollected her existence, and a terror shook 
his strong frame as a ship is shaken by some 
mountain wave. Terror mingled with hope! Who 
could say that it might not be his own little 
Mabel? But if it were not? 

He hardly dared to lift the covering from her 
face and to look, lest that look should set a 
seal to his despair. If Mabel were still out in 
this storm, all would indeed be over with her. 

“What's that you’ve got?” asked George. 

“Tt’s—it’s a child I’ve found,” Humphrey tried 
to say. He was standing up now, not daring to 
look; and yet the next moment he dared not 

wait. For if Mabel 
were not here, not 
an instant must be 


lost in beginning 
anew to hunt for 
her. 


“Take it off— 
take it off!” he said. 

George’s hand 
drew aside the cov- 
erings,andthesmall 
pale face was that 
of Mabel! 

“Take her! take 
her!” he gasped ; 
and George lifted 
away the little 
sleeper. But it 
startled and awed 
them all when 
Humphrey covered 
his face with his 


rough hands, and 
burst into heavy 
sobs. 


“God, I thank 
Thee,’’ he said 
brokenly, and _ he 
sobbed on till not 
an eye in the room was dry. Mys. Humphrey 
came close, saying in a tone that not one of her 
children could remember hearing from her before,— 

“Phil, what’s wrong? Mabel’s all right. And 
you're back, too. What ails you?” 

Then they all heard what it was that so stirred 
and shook the man. They all learnt by how 
narrow a line little Mabel had escaped death. 

She was given back to them as the sweetest of 
Christmas gifts, unhurt by her perilous experience, 
able, in less than an hour, to sit up with a face of 
wondering delight, nursing her dol), 

And the Christmas Day which followed was a 
new kind of Christmas to the Humphroy family. 
In its joy and tenderness it was an earnest of 
many a better Christmas-tide to follow. 
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Creasures 
of the Snow. 


BY THE REV. A. V. W. CARDEN, M.A., 
VICAR OF ST. ANDREW'S, HASTINGS. 


on ‘—"_—s ** Frast thou entered into the treasures of the snow ?"—Job xxxviil. 22. 










HAT do you know about the From Above. 
That is the ques- That is the case with all snow: it has come from 


the upper regions of the air, there formed by intense 
cold in that higher atmosphere. That it 1s “from 
of questions—a passage so above” is a fact drawn attention to by God Himself 
magnificent and far-reach- in that well known 55th chapter of Isaiah, where it 
ing that, perhaps, in all is likened to God’s Word. God’s Word and God’s 
literature there isnonethat snow, we are told, both come from Him; both are 
can vie with it. from the skies; both are for the earth’s inhabitants ; 

God asks poor, puny, in- and both are seen to do their appointed work. Just 
significant man what he as surely as God's snow does its duty in Nature, so 
knows about “theearthand God’s Word will be certain to do its duty in Grace. 
its foundations,” and howit The passage reads thus: “For as the rain cometh 
was made. And even now, down and the snow from heaven, and returneth not 
after these thousands of thither, but watereth the earth, and maketh it bring 
years since the question forth and bud, that it may give seed to the sower and 
bread to the eater; so shall My Word be that goeth 
forth out of My mouth: it shall not return unto Me 


snow ?” 
tion God here puts to man. 
It comes from a chapter full 





Was first put, science can give no answer. And then 
He says: And what do you know about “the sea 
and its doors,” and what do you know about the 


“a 
cr . ‘ ° 
gates of death”? God challenges ignorant man to eo. aA 
, 
' 
| 
t 







give a clear answer about these things; and man has 
to be Silent. ‘“ Iwas dumb and opened not my mouth, 
for it was Thy doing.” 

Among the questions thus humbling to man is this 
one: “Hast thou entered into the treasures of the 
snow ?” ~ 

Now God alone can give the full answer to this 
question as well as to the others ; 
but still, there are some things 
that we have learnt, God guiding 
us—things which teach us some- 
What of the ways of God to man. 

And though you and I have not |. 
seen the snow in its storehouses, !— 
or “treasure” houses—though we 
have never visited it in its strong- 
holds and fastnesses, as in the 
Arctic regions, like that adven- 
turous man Nansen, with whose 
praises Europe was lately ring- 
ing, yet still, as the subject comes 
home to us just now, let us see _ = 
somewhat of that which the snow *s 
does teach us. 
I, 

And surely the very first thing 
we have often noticed, as we 
watched it in its swift descent, 
flake upon flake, that crystallized 
vapour falling in its myriads— 
our first perception was that it is 
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void, but it shal] accomplish that which I please, and 
it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.” 

Snow, then, is from above—as indeed most surely 
are all the best things. 

The ‘ Book ”—this Book—on which we want to pil- 
low our heads when dying; the Book which tells us 
what we are; the Book which so constantly reminds 
us we are sinners ; the Book which reveals to us God’s 
only, but unfailing, remedy for sin; the Book which 
preaches the love of Jesus; the Book which invites 
all to come to Him; the Book which alone can make 
us truly wise—this Book is from above. 

So too, the Man, Christ Jesus, Himself—the Man who 
is touched with a feeling of our infirmities—the Man 
who tasted death for every man—the Man upon 
whom was laid the iniquities of us all—the Man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief—the Man who 
atone can weld all men, all kindreds, all nations, all 
classes into one vast brotherhood—He, that Man, was 
Jrom above. The Man who is God’s best Gift to us: 
the Man who in Himself epitomises God’s love: “ God 
so loved the world that He gave His only begotten 
Son "—that Man is from above. 


“Oh. "twas Love! twas wondrous Love! 
The Love of God to me! 
It brought my Saviour from above 
To die on Calvary.” 


And the Great Salvation also—that, too, is from 
above; for there is no salyation in any other, for 
there is none other Name under heaven given 
amongst men whereby we must be sayed. 


II. 


A second lesson the snow teaches, which we learn 


very well every winter. We gather from the fact 
that it isa wonderful | 
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Covering. 
Watch the snowflakes, and it is simply marvellous 
what they can do in this respect. They can bury 
not only shrubs and fields, but even trees, houses, en- 
tire hamlets; and all 
silently. 


is done so swiftly and so 
Without the slightest sound they do their 
work, and a whole countryside is speedily covered. 
The unthinking and selfish may forget that it is an 
untold blessing—a very benediction to the soil; so 
much so that it isalmost, if not quite, indispensable. 
In the rigours of a great winter were it not for the 
snow-covering, there would be widespread harm 
done to the harvest prospects of the coming year. 
The snow is, in fact, a precious mantle to keep the 
earth warm, and to preserve life that is in the earth 
from otherwise fatal extinction. The snow, itself a 
product of cold (so mercifully ordered is it), itself 
keeps that which is below it safe and warm. Yea, 
the covering of snow has often saved many a life. 
Travellers overtaken in snowstorms have often 
found in the snow their shelter, provided they did 
not yield to drowsiness; and in regions where ice 
and snow last long, the natives are wont to build 
their temporary dwellings of the ice and of the 
snow—to them a necessary “covering.” 

And does not all this picture the spiritual covering 
that man needs for the soul—the clothing that Jesus 
Himself wrought by His Life and by His Death? 
All His life Jong He was making it. He said at His 
Baptism: “ Thus it becometh us to fulfil all right- 
eousness ’—indicating the garment in which sinful 
men need to be clad—a clothing like His own robe 
at the Crucifixion—perfect, without any flaw. 
(“ Now the coat was without seam, woven from the 
top throughout "—John xix. 28). It cost Him His 








death to complete it. His very last thought and 
word were about this very covering. He said, “It is 
finished : and He bowed His head, and gave up the 
ghost ” (John xix. 30). 

We shrink from the severity of a sharp burst of 
cold, but what is it on the plains of Russia? What 
must the unhappy soldiers of the Grand Army have 
felt in 1812, when they fled before the winter? Was 
itnota Prince of Hesse-Darmstadt who was saved 
by the devotion of his ten followers? Leaving him 
asleep in his hut, they heaped upon him their own 
warm clothing, and then laid themselves down cut- 
side and died? The Prince could say, “ They died 
for me.” Yes; but Jesus died for sinners. ‘God 
commendeth His love toward us in that, while we 
Were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” That is God’s 
areial recommendation of His Gospel, that the 

covering” was made for those who did nothing to 
deserve it, 

“Jesus, Thy Blood and Righteousness, 
My beauty are, my glorious dress.” 


Yes, the great covering we require is from above. 


aid; 


Once more—and this is what is sure to strike us 
all—snow is an unequalled emblem of 


Whiteness. 

It is so much so, that we cannot really think of 
anything that is whiter. It is so intensely white 
that mortal eyesight cannot stand it. It can cause 
“snow-blindness,” and exposure to it necessitates the 
use of veils and dark glasses. It is so dazzling, so 
pure, so unsullied. 

Ah! it is so till it touches earth, and is contami- 
nated thereby. Then it can become the foulest of 
things. It can thus be the very reverse of what it 
a3. But in itself it is so gloriously pure that God’s 
Word again and again uses it as an indication of 
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what we ought to be, of what Jesus is, and of what 
we can be through Him. 

The last book of the Bible begins (Rev. i.) with a 
description of our great Saviour, Jesus : and amongst 
other things, it says of Him—“His head and His 
hairs were white assnow.” Ah! when we look into 
all this—the portrayal of the Divine Glory of Christ, 
His inspiring greatness, His wondrous majesty, His 
unspeakable awfulness—do we not gather as one of 
the chiefest ideas suggested His intense whiteness ? 
And well might this appal us, for we are only too 
conscious of our being the reverse, were it not that 
we can fall back upon poor Dayid’s experience and 
make it our very own. Realizing his blackness of 
soul, he was taught that he, even he, could be made 
‘‘ white.” Yes, and “whiter ” than the snow; for 
the snow has no enduring whiteness about it, and he 
yearned for something—and you and I want some- 
thing—that can last,a whiteness of soul, a clean- 
ness that can never pass away: and so he cried 
(what a mighty word of faith it was!) “ Wash me, 
and I shall be whiter than snow.” And lest we 
should think such a happy experience, such a vista 
of glory, quite beyond our own realization, we are 
promised this very thing—‘“ Though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be as white as snow”? (Isa. 1. 18.) 

May you and I, brethren, by Divine mercy, know 
this blessedness as our own. Remember, we are to 
possess it now; we can claim it now; and by God’s 
help we may live up to it from now, if never before. 
When, with spiritual eyesight, we discern that all 
this is from Above, when our souls are clad with 
God’s true Covering, when we blessedly experience, by 
faith, the unspeakable Whiteness that Jesus gives ; 
then, and not till then, we can answer in the affirma- 
tive the old, old question of our text, “ Hast thou 
entered into the treasures of the snow”? 


<‘ Washed in the Blood of the Lamb! of the Lamb! 
And then we are whiter than snow.” 





CHRISTMAS PEACE. 


4.1 USH! while on silvery wing of holiest song 
’ Floats forth the old, dear story of our peace: 
His coming, the Desire of ages long, 
To wear our chains, and win our glad release. 
Our wondering joy to hear such tidings blest 
Is crowned with ‘Come to Me, and I will give you 
Rest.” 


OUR CHRISTMAS CALLING. 


4 S members of Christ we are called to be Christ’s 
Body : the eyes by which He would see the 
needs of the world; the mouth by which He would 


speak His truth to the world; the hands by which 


He would heal the miseries of the world; the feet 
by which He would walk over the world as its 


Friend and Saviour. F. R. H. 
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A TALE BY *“‘ CARRUTHERS RAY,’ AUTHOR OF 
‘“A MAN AND A BROTHER,” ETC. 
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CHAPTER II. 
SNOW-BOUND. 


TEPHEN GRANT climbed on to 
the foot-board of the carriage. The 
window had been promptly closed 
as soon as the passenger had seen 

that his summons was heard. In 

answer to a sign, Stephen unlocked 
the door. 

“Come in out of the cold,” said 
the passenger shortly. He was an 
old man, muffled in furs. Deep-set, 
piercing eyes, and a determined 
mouth did not prepossess one in his 
favour. “I am Sir George Rollit,” 
he continued; “it is of the utmost 
importance that I should reach Lon- 
don early to-morrow. Is there any 
conveyance to be had? I must drive 
to the next station on the line.” 

“The roads are too deep in snow,” 
began Stephen. 

“Then I walk. How far is it to 
the nearest station on the other side 


Poot oy ey: : of the drift?” 
eS at Coe : bi 
- : A) “Three miles, sir—possibly a bit 
£ 23 ; ; 4 a | ea sis E beh TY 
_ += wt Ae more ; but ’tis fearful heavy going. 
Sis sf. - a { ii “That is obvious, my man,” answered Sir 
ty A by n_— George more genially. ‘“ Thequestion is, are you 


willing to guide me? Do you know the road?” 
“T’ll do my best, sir; but there’s no sign o’a 
a road to find by the short way to Caston. The 
pee line curves a matter of five miles, but by the 
4 ir fields we save ¥ 
“That will do.” Sir George rolled up his heavy coat, and strapped it tightly. “If you can carry 
this, and show me the way to Caston, you shall not be the loser.” 
Five minutes later the two had started, Sir George slipping and stumbling, and making but slow 
= progress in the darkness, Stephen doing his best to pilot the old man safely. 
“Tf we go by the cottage,” he suggested, “I can get a lantern.” 
“By all means,” was the quick reply. 
At the cottage Sir George declared that he was too short of breath to goonatonce, “A rest and 
Something hot will put fresh life into me,” he said. 
As the water boiled the visitor’s gruffness thawed. 
“How many of you live here?” he asked Mrs. Grant. 
“Only my husband and the little lad,” she answered. 
The shadow of a great anxiety passed across Sir George’s face. 
“I wonder if I have a little lad—now.” He spoke the thought unconsciously aloud. A minute 
later he had roused himself; and after his cup of coffee he was for going on at once. 
“ We must be starting afresh,” he said. ‘“I shall not forget your services, Mrs. Grant, rendered at 
# most untimely hour.” ‘Then he strode out into the night, Stephen following with a lantern. ; 
$ Por a full mile scarcely a word was spoken. They advanced very slowly, the old man needing 
a light and careful directions whenever the smallest obstacle barred the way. Constant halts were 






















- BY THE NIGHT EXPRESS. 


made, th ‘ 
clear ee, one breathing heavily. It was 
i ae 1 that the need must have been great 
cht sce him to brave the rigours of such 
ing hard ae snow had ceased, and it was freez- 
a on ith a sharp wind stirri ~ 
> ately, moderately,” he said to 


Stephen és : 

coming aa you have your little lad 
: i * you. ‘ a 

child.” J I am sure I feel as weak as a 


“H "s ? . mA ; 
fiptled (ee oe said Stephen; “ been 
ever put Moe 1 past. We don’t know as he'll 
thing do seem ag rier pa a 
ele laid up to bed.” S ‘tis to-night now that 
Ame Se with you.” The words came 

For 
ee oe minntes Stephen forgot that he 
and joined tie coe They had crossed the fields 
harder. He wae a ee where +e) S00 alas 
at “over Rar ce mee ing—with half-numbed 
Bey rapath y ver again that he wished a rich 
—— athy could be turned into coin of the 

‘ . 

It ee we'll rest—ress a moment or two. 
Lo sabe here. Sir George was breath- 

Ss again, for Stephen had 
unintentionally increased the 
pace when they reached level 
ground. 

Strange thoughts had been 
passing across the mind of the 
baronet, and before they again 
started he spoke. 

“Come close to me, man. I 
want to speak to you. About 
this little lad of yours, how 
old is he?” . 

“Nigh eleven, sir.” 

“T have a son that age.” 

There was a pause. 

“You think that the good 
things all fall to the share of 
the wealthy. It is not true. 
I have heard it again and 
again, seen it in the eyes of 
poor wretches in the dock, felt 
that they were envying me. 
How little they knew.” 

Stephen looked at the old 
man uneasily. He was not 
sure that the strain and ex- 
posure were not proving too 
much for his charge. 

“Tl] tell you,” he burst out 
again. ‘For as I believe God 
loves me, I will make it equal 
between your son and mine. 
If my little Hal lives and 
gets better, your boy shall 
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have all that doctors can do for him. Pray for 


him, then, as you’d pray for your own son.” 

So these two tramped forward, leaving deep 
tracks behind them, Stephen scarcely knowing 
whether his companion were sane, the baronet 
arguing with God as though he were the adyocate 
and his boy the prisoner of death. 

At the station the outlook was desolate enough. 
A special relief train had been telegraphed for, 
but it was not likely to be at Caston before mid- 
night. The baronet made himself as comfortable 
as he could in the waiting-room. 

‘Took here, my man,” he had said to Stephen 
before they parted, “I meant what I promised just 
now. If the boy gets better—I fear there is 
little hope of it—your little lad shall have all the 
care my boy has had.” He made a note of Ste- 
phen’s name and address, and then, under a sudden 
impulse, held out his hand. 

“We'll shake hands on it,” he said. 
think you have all the troubles in yout 
life, Stephen Grant.” 

Stephen started on his homeward tramp, won- 
dering whether it could be true that he was richer 


by half a sovereign and a promise. 


** Never 
ir line of 
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«Five minutes later the two had started."—Page 276 
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CHAPTER III. 
JUDGE AND PRISONER. 


HIERE a word must be said of another strange link 
between the livesof Stephen Grant and Sir George 
Rollit. 

It was Mary Grant who recognised the name of 
the judge. 

“"Twas he tried Robert. I knew it as soon as 
you told me his name,” she said, the morning 
following the accident. ‘He hasn’t much pity, 
I fancy. No wonder Robert said he was dead 
against him from the first.” 

Robert Nash was Mrs. Grant’s eldest brother— 
a man who had 
taken a wrong 
turn early in 
life, and had at 
length been 
convicted of 
falsifying his 
employer's 
books in the 
bank in which 
he held a posi- 
tion of trust. 

The sentence 
was a harsh 
one, perhaps 
needlessly so, 
but in any case 
the prisoner 
brooded over 
revenge during 
two years of 
hard labour. It 
is possible that 
the thought of 
pay ing back the 
judge turned 
hhis brain, for 
on being re- 
leased he dog- 

ged the steps of 
Sir George Rollit with fixed intention to be “ even 
with him, by fair means or foul.” 

A letter, received by his sister, Mrs. Grant, 
suggests that he was scarcely responsible for his 
actions when he came near to committing a hor- 
rible crime a fortnight after his discharge. The 
letter ran thus :— 

“ Drar Sis,—l’ve done it. Something told me it 
was the only chance I’d ever have. I thought re- 
venge would be sweet, but it’s bitter as gall. I put 
the iron bar across the rail nearly opposite your 
little place; I knew who’d be in the train. Then 

n for it, and by this I’m out of the country. 
killed him, or any one, I'll do for myself. 
“Your hopeless brother, Bor.” 









*Snow-bound for twelve hours.""— Page 279. 


WORDS. 


The letter was a fearful shock to Stephen and 
his wife. ‘The very man whom they had received 
into their home that snowy night was the judge 
Robert Nash had meant to murder. He it was 
who had thrown a ray of hope across their lives. 
How could they receive any help from him now ? 

* Poor Bob! What must he be thinking? What 
can we do?” sobbed Mrs. Grant. “ I know he'll 
kill himself before he hears the train escaped. 
Can’t we telegraph or do anything to let him 
know ?” 

Of course it was impossible; and the two could 
only wait in an agony of suspense. 

At last, three days later, they received another 
letter; years 
seemed to have 
passed since the 
first had come. 
Judging from 
the contents, 
Robert Nash 
had stayed his 
foot on the 
brink of the 
precipice. He 
was utterly 
broken down. 
The awful 
horror of his 
position had 
flashed upon 
him. Now he 
had been saved 
—saved by a 
miracle it 
seemed to him; 
and his only 
hope was that 
if such mercy 
was for a 
wretch like 
himself God 
had yet further 


mercy for him. 
cr a 


I set out to give the bare facts’ connected with 
the Thorntonwold accident—the facts, that is to 
say, which did not appear in the public press. I 
have done this at far greater length than I in- 
tended. ‘The reader, however, may be sufficiently 
interested in Stephen Grant to wish to know the 
outcome of the providence which brought Sir 
George Rollit to his home. 

The last time I saw Stephen he was the happiest 
man in all England. The little lad had passed 
through an operation in a great hospital in Lon- 
don and was doing well. The news seemed too 
good to be true. Mrs. Grant was with her boy, or 
rather, to be quite accurate, she was in lodgings 
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who said he intended to pay me out for some 
imagined injury I had done him. I tell you this 
that you may never again think that troubles 
only touch the poor. We all have our burdens. 
God give us grace to bear them, and help bear the 
load of every heavy-laden fellow-creature who 
needs our aid.” 

Such is the story of the night express, which 
was snow-bound for twelve hours near Caston. 
The accident happened years ago, but the details, 
as I have related them in the foregoing pages, 
have never been printed. 


close t> the hospital. Every penny of expense 
was being borne by Sir George Rollit, who had 
fulfilled his promise to the letter. 

Some time had elapsed before Stephen and his 
wife could bring themselves to accept Sir George’s 
generous offer. “I wish to do my utmost for 
your boy,” he wrote, ‘as a thank-offering to God 
for the recovery of my child. I hope I should have 
done the same even had my Hal been taken from 
me. J have other reasons for deep gratitude. On 
the very day I was snow-bound near your cottage, 
Thad received a threatening letter from a man, 


Our Christmas and Hew Wear Announcements, 
=— + TD oe the arguments of mathematical professors, 











there is, at least, the suggestion of a new century 

in the thought that next month we shall all be 

writing 1900. The date has neither tens nor units, 
and if a great number can be an inspiration to fresh effort 
1900 should see the work of 1899 far surpassed. 

We have several new writers to introduce in the January 
Number :—Mr. F. T. Boiten, F.R.G.S., who is now regarded 
as facile princeps of “Sea Authors,” has written, at our re- 
quest, an article on Sunday Afloat. Sir W. Martin Conway, 
who has made the highest mountain ascent ever accom- 
plished, contributes a remarkable paper: On the Top of the 
World. The Rev. Joun Rooker, M.A., writes an instructive 
and amusing article on Church Organs. 

OF authors familiar to Home Words we have secured :— 
Acyes Grperne, as the writer of our Serial Tale. Saran 
Doupyey, as the writer of a Complete Short Story. The Rev. 
Joun Isanect, F.E.S.,contributes the first of a series of papers 
under the heading, Other Folks’ Parishes: 1. A Fisher Parish. 
Lixa Orman Cooper follows up her popular articles on King 
Baby with a new series entitled Home, Sweet Home. ‘The 
Bisnor of CALEDONIA writes a delightful sketch, The Gander’s 
Wooing; The Arcuptsnor oF Sypney a poem, “Where is 
Home?” Bisuor Pakennam Watsn, D.D., writes “ Our Daily 
Companion: A New Year's Message.” In addition we have 
obtained a Hymn for the New Year, by Professor Harartp 
Wiutirams, which has been specially set to music by Dr. Mann, Organist 
of King’s College, Cambridge. 

The Epitor contributes ‘* Notes on Our Book of Common Prayer.” 

We have only to add that in addition to two Full-page Illustrations 
of King’s College Chapel and our New Year’s Motto, “Keep Smiling,” a 
Coloured Plate, from the picture by Josrpn Crarke, will be presented 
with each number. The total number of Illustrations will be 36, and 
among our artists are SyDNEY Cowett, A. TwipLe, W. Curubertson, 
Wirt Morean, ete. 

To meet the demand for our Christmas Numbers, we have been 
obliged to issue them specially early, in order to get a sufficient number 
printed in time for circulating at home and abroad. 

a Pr f{te ws We have secured a number of striking features, not the least of 
= ; which will be found to be the complete illustrated tales. 

The Price, with each "December Magazine, is Trcopence; but further 
single copies, price One Penny each, can be ordered from the Booksellers. 
A splendid story of land and sea has been written for us by Sypxey Watson, whose tales are known far 
and wide, entitled, “ The Lass that Loved a Sailor”; or, © We All Love Jack.” This story, fully illustrated by 

ber for 1899. Makea note of the fact, that to reach the 


Will Morgan, will be Zome Words Christmas Num 
colonies Christmas Numbers must be posted early. No better link between the old country and her daughter 


ONE OF TIIE OLD CITARLEYS. 


colonies could be found than “ We All Love Jack.” 
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HRISTMAS-TIDE is a time of blessed 
commemoration. We delight to 
celebrate the birthdays of those 
we love. Much more should we 
hail the Birth of the Friend of 
Sinners, and the Prince of Peace. 

The early Church called the 
day of Christ’s Birth, the Great 
Epiphany, because Christ was manifested hy 
being born. Oh, may He be manifested to our 
hearts, and our Christmas will be an Epiphany 
indeed! May we gather up the crumbs under His 
table, and embrace His gracious promises! For 
He came from heaven: and His lying in the 
manger, and His dying on the Cross, were in 
order that He might “ guide our feet into the way 
of Peace.” . 

If we have been led by grace into this “ way of 
Peace,’ men will take knowledge of us that we 
have been with Jesus. [or true religion is a 
temper of mind. And if we are walking in God’s 
**.ay of peace” we shall show a spirit of love and 
forbearance which will sweeten our own homes. 
We shall try to heal and soften strife. We shall 
endeavour to bring those together whom quarrels 
have estranged. And we shall seek for grace to 
restrain unholy temper and unkindly words. 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED.—A\most exactly as 

we have it, this Creed (Credo, ‘I believe’) was 
used in Italy as early as 400, probably much earlier. 
Originally the Creed was used not in public worship 
but in preparation for Baptism, and at Baptism the 
candidate repeated it in a short form. 

Note the following. “Into hell,” means, “ into 
Hades,” the world of departed spirits. The Latin is 
ad inferos. Much strange imagination gathered 
early round this ‘' Descent”; but the Creed asserts 
only the fact. a 

The Nicene Creed.—This is commonly called the 
“ Nicene Creed” from the first “General Council,” 
held at Nicea,in Asia Minor. This was in 325, when 
the truth of our Lord’s Godhead was discussed and 
solemnly confessed. Note the phrases following: 
Before all worlds”; i.e.,in the unbeginning Eter- 
= ty. “God of God, Light of Light, Very God, ete.” ; 
te., “God, the Son of God; Light, beaming from 





ht; True God, the Son of true God.” “Of one 
an smantte.,t! of one Essence, or Being” ; possessed 

dastruly as the Father. “The Lord and 
_ the original Greek is nearly “ The 
. rofessor Moule, D.D. 


HOME WORDS. 


Christnas Peace. 


BY THE REY. F. HARPER, M.A., AUTHOR OF “ ECHOES FROM A VILLAGE CHURCH,” ETC. 


Would we then have Christmas peace in our 
home? We must set upChrist as the Ruler there. 
If parents and children submit themselves to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, there will be peace within our 
walls, and quietness within our gates. Setting 
up Christ as All-in-all is the true secret of family 
peace. 

Let this then be our Christmas wish one for the 
other :—May “the Lord of Peace Himself give you 
Peace at all times in all ways” (2 Thess. iii. 16, 
R.V.). Let this be our Christmas prayer :—*O 
Lamb of God, grant me Thy Peace.” Or this, 
“Lead me forth with Peace” (Isaiah lv. 12). 
And when our last Christmas on earth is over, 
when life is done, its joys and its tears passed for 
ever, may the pierced hand of Him who was once 
the Babe of Bethlehem open the door of a better 
home. 

“Grant us, we beseech Thee, All Merciful 
Father, pardon and peace, that we may be cleansed 
from all our sins, and serve Thee with a quiet, 
happy mind, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
May our Christmas be a day of reverent joy and 
holy gladness. So bring home to us the value of 
‘the Unspeakable Gift,’ that Christ may dwell 
in our hearts by faith and in our lives by His 
Holy Spirit. Amen.” 





®Our Sook of Common Praper. 


FROM THE EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


The Litany.—Note the following: “The Father, of 
heaven.” That is, the Father who dwells in heaven, 
as we say, “Saul of Tarsus.” “ Deadly sin”: all sin 
leads to the soul’s death; but sins specially wilful 
and deliberate are swift poisons. “ Sudden death” 
may be a blessed thing for the person who dies, but 
it may bring ruin as well as woe to survivors; so It 
is right to pray against it. “ Kindly fruits”? means 
* natural,” “after their kind.’’—IJdem. 


The Confession.—* Miserable offenders” means, sin- 
ners needing miseratio, sovereign mercy; ‘“ without 
one plea” but Christ and the promise. “No health 
in us” means, “ no healing in ourselves” ; 21] must be 
from God. 


The Aged.—What can I not say for our Liturgy, 
and yet not exaggerate? The ear of the old man may 
fail, but he can follow the familiar words. The eye 
may grow dim with years, but memory can supply 
the void. And many a half-palsied tongue that finds 
it hard at home to stutter its bodily wants, can utter 
forth with comparative ease the sentences that long 
association has made so dear! Ah, for those whose 
powers are failing, what a blessed shelter is our 
English Liturgy !—Canon Bardsley. 
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@ne Step Enough for Fe. 


BY THE REY. P. B. POWER, M.A., AUTHOR OF “THE OILED FEATHER,” ETC, 


Dp” you ever think, good reader, what a mercy 
1t is that your life has been cut up by God 
into little bits—into days and nights? that 
even the day is cut up into spaces which end at 
each meal ? Many a poor mourner gets through 
the sad day by having it thus divided. The day 
would be long to us if we went from morning to 
night without a break; perhaps we should have 
no heart to face it when we got up in the morn- 
Ing, and we should dread its recurrence as we lay 
down to sleep at night. 
But what if we had no nights—no sleep? These 
wearied bodies would soon be worn out, and so 


too would be our wearied minds. What a great 
blessing is the gift of sleep? Almighty God does 
not suffer us to be miserable for a long time 
together, even when He afflicts us; but He 
separates our trial portions, takes us out of the 
world ever and anon, and gives us a holiday 
time, like children at school. God will not lay 
the whole stretch of the road in the coming year 
before us at once—let us not want todo this for 
ourselves. 

How much lighter will life’s journey be to us 
if we take it as God orders it, than if we travel it 
as we order it for ourselves! 


aes ee ees sc eES~»EOETOEOOr 


a . RUSKIN ON THE BIBLE. 
A that I have taught of art, everything that I 
J» have written, every greatness that there has 
been in any thought of mine, whatever I have done in 
my life, has simply been due to the fact that when I 
was achild my mother daily read with mea part of the 
Bible, and daily made me learn a part of it by heart.” 


BY FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, M.A., AUTHOR OF 
“SENT BACK BY THE ANGELS,” ETC. 


} HE little ones—scrubbed from top to toe— 
; Each fresh as a pin, 

Are just tucked in, 
And dinting the bolster three a-row. 
The baby (where did he get that cough ? ) 
Stares solemnly round, and won’t go off ; 
Grandmother still, with her tidying face 
Hovers about from place to place ; 
While Johnny and May, by father’s rule, 
Look over their text for to-morrow’s school. 






Oh, rare—when you wake with a start and shock, 
And half uprise 
The sleep in your eyes, 

And feel for the matches to see the clock— 

The thought, “ Why, it’s Sunday ! not to-day = 

I can wait for the light this once in a way. 

No whistle this morning, harsh and short, 

With a threat of fines in its rasping snort Raa 

And so in the pillows to burrow deep 

For two more exquisite hours of sleep! 


And rare to gather the gloves and books, 

And summon a mite 

To left and right, 
With a glance of pride at your wife’s good looks ; 
To sit in the pew—no more a “ hand,” 
But a soul that can listen and understand ; 
To feel that the smoke rolls off the blue, 
And a Father’s Face looks smiling through, 
While a voice on the heart falls kind and blest, 
“Come, and behold I will give you rest !” 


WHAT THE CLOCK SAYS. 
N the’hall of a merchant’s office in London there is 
J a clock on which is inscribed the words, “Go about 
your business.” This is an excellent motto for a clock, 
for it reminds us that the time of our lives is passing 
quickly, and that we have much business to do before 
the night cometh when no man can work. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


ON’T give all your presents at 
Christmas. Some people do. 
They forget that the 
present on Christmas 
Day ought to be just 
the sign of all the love 
we have given through 
the passing year, and 
the love we intend to 
give in the days to 
come. And when those 
days come, let us make 
up our minds to try 
to give our presents of 
love and unselfishness, 
even though it costs us 
much, without parad- 
ing the trouble it is to 
us. On one occasiona 
man met alittle fellow 
on the road carrying a 
basket of  blackber- 

“Where did ye 





look fine, they do.” 
. “Aye,” answered the 
a3 pea: : oa came from the brambles yonder.” ‘* Dare- 
out of ae I 4 via ie glad to have’em. Makea bitofa dinner 
be all that Sone “ Yes,” answered the boy, “ mother will 
Reread Th dos Fe reg’lar pleased, she is, when I bring ‘em to 
That w | u tell her nothin about the scratches gettin’ 'em. 
it would spoil everything.” 
ae overweighted on one side with the basket of 
thine in ay en made up his mind that there was some- 
knowing a Sid anything about the scratches ; and, without 
nas Peatee ant of New Year mottoes, he made it his for the 
nths and, maybe, more. 


‘ ries. 
' 2 . get the berries?” he 
— . , asked the boy ; “‘ they 


CHRISTMAS FUN. 


L ‘ 
Sates up our History.—How few of those who admire the 
batt 0 Vestminster Hall remember that the original hall was 
wilt by W illiam Rufus (Roof-1s). 

merely Proverb for the Kitchen.—Wishes won't wash dishes. 
ee Wake up, wake up; there's a man in the house!" 
ae : rs. Portly to her husband the other night. The husband 
oe out of bed, anc opened the door to sally forth for the 
eee Then turning to his wife he said, ‘Come, Sarah, and 

E We way. It's a cowardly man that will hurt a woman.” 
Beeeeyce EA lady put her watch umder her pillow, but 
a 3 n t keep it there because it disturbed hersleep. And there, 

ie time, was her bed-ticking right underneath her, and she 

never thought of that at all! 

Th What respect does a locomotive resemble a dream ?—In 
running upon sleepers. 

W hat word is that of which, if you take away the first letter, 
all will still remain 2—Fall, 


~ 


Folks’? Bae. 


GLAD TIDINGS. 


LAURA BRIDGEMAN, a deaf and dumb girl, when an inmate of 
an asylum in Boston, one day spelled out on her fingers the 
question, “‘ What is the soul?” Her instructor answered her in 
the same mute Janguage, ** The soul is that which thinks, and 
feels, and hopes.” Laura immediately spelled back, while a 
look of intelligence passed over her features, “‘And aches so.” 
Ah! how true this is! Who has not known, however young, 
what ‘‘soul-ache” is? Rememberthe Gospel brings glad tidings 
of a cure for “soul-ache.” It is the sweet Story of Peace. 
Iiappy are they who can keep Christmas with true Christmas 
joy because they know what ‘‘soul-peace” is- And if we know 


it let us do what we can to send the glad tidings to those who 


know it not. Cc. B: 


CHRISTMAS BELLS AND FLOWERS. 


MERRY, merry go the bells— 
Christmas bells! 
O’er the hills the cadence swells— 
Christmas bells! 
Ringing out the grief and sadness, 
Ringing in the joy and gladness. 
Hark! the distant carols swelling— 
Christmas songs! 
All the joy of Christmas telling— 
Christmas songs! 
Sung by voices loud and thrilling, 
Earth's discordant passions stilling. 


See the flowers of Christmas blooming— 
Christmas flowers ! 
Sweet domestic hearths illuming— 
Christmas flowers ! 
Bells, and songs, and flowers, uniting, 


All to love and peace inciting. 
ALBERT MIDLANE. 


A CHRISTMAS LESSON. 


CHRISTMAS ought to be a forgiving time. It would indeed be so 
if we all learned the lesson the Lord of Christmas taught:—‘“T 
say unto you, Love your enemies, and do good to them that hate 
you” When one of our celebrated missionaries read these 
words to an intelligent native youth in India, he could not re- 
strain himself, but cried out : ‘“‘Oh, how beautiful!” For days 
and weeks he would constantly repeat : ‘“* Love your enemies, do 
good to them that hate you.” ‘‘How beautiful! surely this 
t be the truth!” Forgiveness is the.odour the flowers 
How ready we should be to for- 
‘singly recon- 
c. B. 


mus 
breathe when trampled upon. 
give one another, when we think of [His love, who 
ciled us all to God.” 
VIEWS OF LIFE. 

“How dismal you look!” said a bucket to his companion as 
they were going to the well. * Ah!” replied the other, *‘ I was re- 
flecting upon the uselessness of our being filled; for let us go 
away ever so full, we always come back empty.” ‘‘ Dear me! 
how strange to look at it in that way!" said the other bucket. 
‘© Now, L enjoy the thought that, however empty we come, we 
always go away full. Only look at it in that light, and you'll be 


as cheerful as I am.” 





Sunday School Bible Questions. 
BY THE REY. HENRY THOMPSON, B.A., VICAR OF ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK. 


: CHRISTMAS. 
1, nOUE that “the birth of Jesus Christ” was a lowly 


= OG that it was (a) a Jewish birth, and (b) a royal birth. 
hie rove that it was the birth of One without sin, the man- 
prance unto God, 

+ What does ‘nativity ” , ss 
saa $ “nativity” mean? and ‘regenerate? and 

at three } , giv i 
Sontetiaaat names does St. Matthew give of the incarnate 

: Whickeae, do they sevorally mean ? 

\. e . Pert ri : ! ? rhi 
of His birthplace? spoke of the Saviour's mother? and which 


8. Who were the first, and second, to pay court to the new 
born King ? 





ANSWERS (See OcroBER No., p. 239). 


* 4. See Mark iii. 5; Mark x. 14. 
2 The Jews. Rom. x. 2. 
Gal. ii. 9 


3. Peter, James, and John. 7 “ 
4. Felix, Acts xxiii. 24; Festus, Acts xxiv. 27; Fortunatus, 
1 Cor. xvi. 17. : 

5. Lydia, at Thyatira. Acts xvi. M4. 


6G. James. Acts xii. 2. 
7. See John i. 45; John xii. 20-22. . 
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HOME WORDS. 


Bing Babp: His Care and Culture, 


BY LINA ORMAN COOPER, AUTHOR OF “WH WIVES.” 


Xil. INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 


N_ diphtheria or diphtheritic croup, the bits of hard mucous, 
looking like dark, dirty wash-leather, should at once be 
burned, as well as every kind of expectoration in any 

disease. A bronchitis patient is best provided with a glass 
stoppered bottle, and should never use an open mug to spit 
into. With ordinary measles its first stages are infectious. 
In German measles its last. In whooping-cough a child should 
be trained to be sick only into a basin, the contents of which 
must be buried. 

We owe a great duty to those around in the matter of spread- 
ing infection. Even if all our own family are impervious to 2 
certain disease, we must take every precaution to prevent other 
people's children from being infected. ‘lo take King Baby, for 
instance, when récovering from 
whooping-cough, into a railway 
carriage, without first acquaint- 
ing its occupants of his possibly 
infectious condition,is absolute- 
ly wicked. One day on the 
D.W.W.R., into a coach previ- 
ously occupied by a delicate- 
looking little girl and her brother, 
jumped a troup of ruddy, strong- 
limbed children. Presently, from 
one of them came the bewraying 
whoop of pertussis. I leaned 
over and asked the mother of 
the little girl if her child had 
ever suffered from whooping: 
cough? Her agonized glance of 
alarm was pitiable. This fragile 
daughter was all she had left, 
and into her very face had been 
coughed the germs of the most 
infectious disease there is. Hu- 
manly speaking, nothing could 
save the poor wee thing from 
whooping-cough. Those other 
parents had never reflected on 
the cruelty they were guilty of; 
but I think they were acquainted 
with the fact before I left the 
carriage! Again, never take 
convalescents for an airing on 
the top of a tram car or omni- 
bus, ‘A heart at leisure from 
itself,” will think of the many passing and repassing, and 
guard against spreading disease in this way. ‘‘In honour pre- 
ferring one another,” should be written up in every home 
anent this matter. 

After a severe case of infectious disease, it may be necessary to 
disinfect the room with burning sulphur. Nothing is easier. 
Stop up every crevice in window and door-frame with rags—stufft 
the chimney and keyhole. Spread out as completely as possible 
everything used during the illness—dresses, nightsuits, pillows, 
blankets, quilts, towels, etc., etc. Then set alight a sulphur 
candle. This can be bought for 9d. and should stand on an old 
tin tray in the centre of the room. Once alight, quit the room as 
speedily as you can and lock the door. 

At the end of twenty-four hours you may re-open the chamber 
and fling up the windows. Picture-frames may be dim, glasses 
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cloudy, brass-work tarnished, bedclothes smelling villainously, 
but every germ will have been destroyed. Nothing can live in 
sulphur fumes. Personally I consider that influenza needs fumi- 
gation. If we burned sulphur in the room where we elder folk 
had lain in the grip of this terrible scourge, King Baby would less 
often fall a victim to it. 

A less troublesome disinfectant for grippe and ordinary colds is 
the use of eucalyptus oil. This, sprayed into the air, is a 
splendid thing, or a few drops of it let fall on the bosom of King 
Baby’s nightdress may prevent influenza spreading. 

As a fumigator nothing is better than eucalyptus burned ona 
hot shovel; whilst a pleasant deodorizer is vinegar used in 
the same way. We must, however, remember that to mask a 
smell does not necessarily make it innocuous, and the use of 
aromatics in King Baby's cham- 
ber is not to be recommended. 

Let me urge upon the Prime 
Ministers in this limited mon- 
archy that very strict precau- 
tions should be taken to keep 
all articles of clothing worn by 
children in sickness away from 
our general and household linen. 
Not only when the child is very 
ill, but for some weeks after 
apparent recovery, his bed and 
body - linen should be washed 
separately. ‘This is especially 
needed in all affections of the 
skin. It so often happens that a 
mother will scrupulously burn 
everything that touches the sores 
say of eczema, but will let the 
little one’s undergarments be 
included in the general wash! 
Even after the sores are healed 
baby’s skin is not in a normally 
healthy state, and we must guard 
against his brethren contracting 
the disorder by continuing ouc 
care, 

But, when all is said and done, 
fresh air is the first disinfectant 
in the world. When disease is 
rampant upstairs, we must keep 
every door and window possible 
open downstairs. Fresh air will 
kill the most terrible microbe that ever grew and multiplied. 
Dr. Pye Chevasse says it is an essential in the treatment of all 
fevers. It is certainly an essential in preventing their propaga: 
tion. 

This fact was first impressed upon mankind in the Crimean 
war. Hundreds of soldiers, sick with small-pox, had to be 
nursed in draughty, wind-swept tents ; yet the proportion of 
those that recovered from that fell disease, was far larger in the 
canvas hospital than in the crowded, hermetically-sealed wards 
of the fever one. Treatment in both cases was alike, so science 
and common sense naturally decided it was the fresh air blowing 
in and around the temporary infirmary that worked such good 
results. So do not be afraid of fresh air. It will act as a pre- 
ventive to disease, as a cure-all for the same, and as & disinfect- 
ant on recovery. 


PATIENT. 
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TO MAKE A HAPPY HOME. 
(1) pe not expect too much from others, but remember 
that all have an evil nature. We should forbear 
and forgive, as we often need forbearance and forgiveness 
ourselves. 
(2) ‘ever retort a sharp or angry word. Itis the second 
word th it makes the quarrel. 
(3) Beware of the first disagreement. 
(4) Learn to speak in a gentle tone of voice. 


(5) Learn to say kind and pleasant things whenever an 
opportunity offers. 
(6) Avoid moods and pets and fits of sulkiness, 


‘‘BUSINESS FIRST, PLEASURE SECOND.” 


‘€4A7E live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.” 
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ZA Christmas Song of Greeting. 
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ING we a Song of Greeting! Born in an English home, 

Echoed in distant snowlands, flashed from the tropic’s foam, 

JY Roared by the wild north-easter, sighed by the southern 
breeze, 

Sparkling mid prairie fires, moaned by the wintry scas. 


Sing we a Song of Greeting! Hand touches hand again, 
One in the clasp of Christmas, careless of Jand or main; 
Where falls an English footstep or England’s flag can 


| come, 
Follows an English greeting, bringing sweet thoughts of 
home. 


Sing we a Song of Greeting! One in our Christian love, 
One with the Church at warfare, one with the Church 


| 4 ft ah a above: 
bare, EEN el One when the Christmas anthems roll through the stately 


aisle, 
One when the new-born convert pictures the Christ-child’s 


smile. 


Sing we a Song of Greeting! Earth’s little discords 


cease, 

Hushed in the mystic stillness, guarding the Prince of 
Peace. 

Peace! sing God’s herald angels, “ Peace and good-will to 
men!” 


Peace! for sweet Love Incarnate comes to the world again. 


i i dele 
“ oT ° ? 
ONE IN OUR CHRISTIAN LOVE.’ 
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BY SYDNEY WATSON, AUTHOR OF *‘ A CHRISTMAS DERELICT,” LTC 


CHAPTER I. 


JACK ASHORE. 





NE hundred and ninety-three men, all 

uniformed alike, in thick blue 
serge frocks (blouses), with fine 
blue cloth trousers, three-quarter 
monkey jackets of thick pilot 
cloth, close-fitting guernseys be- 
neath the blue blouses, and with 


woollen comforters about their - 


necks, and cloth caps of the regulation shape—the 
bands of the caps encircled by a black ribbon bear- 
ing the gilt-lettered legend H.M.S. Zealous—on 
their heads, stood to “attention” on the deck, 
awaiting the inspection of the oflicer of the watch. 

The officer, a bit of a dandy, was standing under 
the bridge paring a finger-nail with the utmost 
unconcern, utterly oblivious that every heart that 
beat beneath the hundred and ninety-three blue 
serge frocks beat impatiently. 

It wanted three days to Christmas, and the 
men formed the “special leave men” of H.M.S. 
Zealous, and were waiting to be inspected pre- 
vious to going on shore for three weeks’ leave. 
The short December afternoon was drawing in, 
and trains, like time and tide, wait for no man. 

The nail-paring, cut so deliberately, drops from 
the “lily-white finger” of the naval dandy at 
last, a tiny pinky crescent, like a very young 
moon caryed in mother-of-pearl. The newly-cut 


nail-edge is duly scraped, the blade of the knife 
very slowly, deliberately closed: and then, when 
the dandy has dropped the knife into his pocket, 
and waited, like a child who flings a flint into a 
well and waits to hear the splash—then the 





“ Scanty moustache with its symmetrical bends, 

That is groomed with precision, and waxed at both ends,” 
receives a careful twisting, and its owner steps 
languidly forward. 

The master-at-arms takes his cue from that for- 
ward step, and shouts tothe waiting men, “ Atten- 
tion! Rear rank two paces to the rear, quick— 
march! Halt! Attention!” 

Every man becomes a statue, and the dandy 
passes down both ranks of men, quibbling about 
little things that could not interest our readers, 
and which serve to silently exasperate the men 
(“ raspberryade,” one of them afterwards describes 
the feeling). Then, at last, the impatient tars 
Pass over the side into the two enormous pinnaces 
that await them alongside. The oars are treble- 
banked, and the lumbering craft push off. 

Daylight has come to a sudden end, for heavy, 
leaden clouds lower “from the sky-line,” as Jack 
would say. Feathery snowflakes begin to fall, 
the first of the season, little light airy things that 
float about in a dazed wandering way, like slum 
children launched in a huge country meadow for 
the first time, and who are startled at the size and 
space about them, and are uncertain what to do 
or where to go. 

The crowd of men in the boats are very silent, 
for they fear the bulldog-necked officer in charge, 
who would be only too delighted to be able to hale 
any one, or any number of them back to the ship 
to be charged with “ rowdy conduct in the boat.” 

But shore is reached at last, and like the bellow 
of a bull, the one word “Oars,” leaps from the 
mouth of the coxswain of the boat with which we 
are specially concerned. 
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THE LASS THAT LOVED A SAILOR. 


Sixteen dripping, glistening oar-blades fly into 
the air at the utterance of that word, each pair of 
blades kissing each other aloft as heartily and as 
noisily as the tars themselves will kiss their 
sweethearts anon, 

The men leap out at the quay-side and hurry 
away up “The Hard,” each with his own plans 
fully matured. Many of these plans will be 
marred, many others will not begin to be executed : 
for there are human vampires, shore sharks, 
brazen-faced, bold-eyed, gaudily-attired syrens, 
and a myriad other carrion birds waiting to 
pounce on Jack, whom every foul bird, male and 
female, considers lawful prey. 

Our story deals with Portsmouth thirty years 
ago, when out of every twenty houses that faced 
the shore on “ The Hard,” fourteen were drinking 
hells licensed by government to destroy. 

The majority of the men who now landed, 
entered willingly, or were enticed by some of the 
shore sharks, into one of these licensed hells. 

One man, the man with whom our story deals, 
resisted every appeal from shipmate, or shore 
shark, and pursued his laughing way towards the 
railway station. "When near to the latter place, 
he entered a decent coffee-house, and made a 
hearty meal of coffee and mince-pies; then making 
his way to the booking office, he took his ticket 
for Waterloo, and entered an empty third-class 
compartment. 

The time of starting drew very near, and with 
a smile on his face, he muttered :-— 

“Looks as though I was goin’ to have this crib 
all to myself.” 

“ Any more for Eastleigh, Salisbury, or Waterloo 
train?” yelled a leather-lunged porter; and there 
followed the usual rush of “three third-handed” 
people (the little behindhand folk). ~ Among them 
was a tar and a woman. 

Our sailor, Jack Hatchway, catching sight of 
the other tar, shouted joyously, lustily :— 

“Ingomels, Harry, ahoy!” and opened the door 
of his compartment as he shouted. 

The other sailor saw, heard, and half-lifting, 
half-pushing the woman with him into Jack 
Hatchway’s compartment, bundled in after her 
himself, just as the door was slammed and the 
train moved off. 

The two sailors faced each other, gripping hands 
as only tars used to gripping ropes—often for 
their lives—know how to grip. 

“Fancy meeting like this!” cried the new- 


comer, Ingomels. 
Then turning to the little woman at his side, 


he said :— 

“This is a true old friend of mine, Patty, Jack 
Hatchway. We were shipmates an’ messmates for 
three year in the Plumbob gunboat, out on the 


East Indee station.” 


The little woman held out her hand and gave 
Jack a smile, 

As he took the little hand, his old friend said :— 

“My wife, Jack!” 

“Wife!” ejaculated our hero. 
you’ve gone in heavy!” 

The other laughed as he replied : 

“You're right, chummie, for there never was a 
wife like mine.” 

And to emphasize his remark, he gave her a 
hearty kiss, and began to sing :— 


* Surel y—but 


‘*She’s good as gold, I know, 
And so does all the world. 
She loves me, an’ I loves her, 
For she’s just as good as gold.’”’ 

The girl, for she was only twenty, was a 
sweet-faced, fresh-coloured, comely little thing, 
neatly, tastefully dressed. She blushed at her 
husband’s kiss before a stranger, yet the glance she 
gave him was full of love, that had not one 
shred of reproach in it. 

** You mustn’t mind it before Jack, here, for he 
was like a part o’ myself for the three year an’ a 
half that we was chums in the old Plum.” 

The girl-wife’s cheeks were very rosy, but the 
love-light did not dim in her eyes at this second 
caress, neither did she withdraw herself from 
her husband’s arm. 

‘We've been married a year now,” the latter 
explained, ‘and sometimes I feel a’most too happy 
to live.” 

He glanced down at his wife as he spoke, and 
his face began to lower, as though he would have 
given the third kiss; but he sawa “ please don’t,” 
in her eye, and contented himself with passing 
his hand caressingly down her glowing cheek, and 
murmuring :— 

“You area darling!” 

Then, with her pretty little head nestling 
against his shoulder, he began to exchange notes 
with Jack. 

The pair talked on, of whom they’d met, and 
whom they had lost sight of among their old 
shipmates, the little wife listening with evident 
pleasure to the exchanges. 

The train rolled on, and yarn after yarn was 
exchanged, until Eastleigh was reached. 

Jack had to change for the Waterloo train that 
was waiting, his two friends being bound for 


Salisbury. 
The parting was as hearty as the meeting had 


been. 3 
“ Well, so long, old boy!” cried the husband, as 
he gripped Jack’s hand again, adding: 

“ An’ you take my advice, an’doas I’ve done, as 
quick as ever yer can—only, mind an’ git hold o’ 
the right party, like me.” 

Jack had to rush now for his train, and two 
minutes later was steaming out of the station. 
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There were three other pesple in this compart- 
ment, each of the trio occupying a corner, and 
each settled back to doze as soon as the train 
started. 

Jack’s mind was full of his old shipmate’s wife. 
Her sweet, fresh young face; her eyes so full of 
affection for her husband; and the grace and 
charm of her manner all lived before him again, 
until, under his breath, he muttered :— 

*"Wouldn’t I just like a little wife like that.” 

His mind still full of the pair from whom he 
had just parted, and with Harry Ingomels’ last 
words ringing in his ears, he gave himself up 
to some serious thoughts. 

“Tm twenty-seven,” he mused; ‘I’m 
steady an’ respectable; I’m a teetotaller ; 
I’ve nigh on a couple o’ hundred pounds 
in the bank, thanks to the rare catches 
we had at slaving on the East Coast, 
in the old Plum; I’ve the rent o’ the 
two little houses as 
grandfather left mo 
comin’ in every weck, 
but I’ve no sweetheart 
or wife, and——” 

“Th ho!” he sighed, 
and he seemed to feel 
again the touch of the 
little hand, and sce the 
velvety cheek of the 
dainty little girl-wife. 

A smile crept into his 
f2c> as he murmured :— 

“Vm like that fellow 
as Josh Davidson sung 
about on the forecastle 
the other night, who 
was supposed to groan 
out :-— 

““ «Those pretty little rabbits, 

So engaging in their habits, 


They’veall got a mate but 
me.’ ” 


Winchester was passed, 
Basingstoke, Woking,all 
were left far away in re 
the rear, and the train © wii Mpngen 
Was rushing nearer and Bix ¢ 


acy 


nearer to Waterloo. and Just beyond the roofs of the opposite houses.” 
’ 


—Page 4. 
still Jack’s thoughts 


ran upon the desirability of getting a wife. 
“The worst of it is,’ he muttered, “a sailor 
doesn’t get a fair chance wi’ decent girls, for, 
somchow, we've got a bad name among fathers 
2nd mothers. There’s plenty of fast, useless 
Jiussies as “ll throw themselves into yer arms, 
but the down-right proper, good, respectable girls, 
girls like HWarry’s wife for instance, are sort o’ 
fenced round so, that even if they ain’t been 
taught to look higher than a common ‘Jack Flat- 



















FOR CHRISTALAS. 


foot,’ well he ain’t got no chance to get to now 
them.” 

He was still full of thought when Vauxhall 
was reached, tickets were collected, and the train 
steamed slowly into the great terminus a mile or 
two beyond. 

His fellow passengers began to collect their 
parcels, and “git the kinks out o’ their eyes,” as 
Jack mentally put it, and amid all the bustle his 
matrimonial thoughts dropped into the back- 
ground. 

An hour Jater he was at 
home. His éeclighted 
mother was almost 
too excited to do 
anything save 
caze admiring- 
ly at her boy ; 
and a little 
bit of Will 

Carleton was 

thoroughly 

enacted in 
that cosy 
kitchen, for the 
homely Ameri- 

can poet has 
written of a similar 
scene :— 


“ An’ may-be our cottace 
wasn’t warm an’ bright, 
An’ may-be it wasn’t a pleasant sigh.t, 

To sce her a-gettin’ the evenin’s tea, . 

And frequently stoppin’ an’ kissin’ me. 


CHAPTER IL. 


A HERO. 


Tum sharp snap of cold that ha 
set in a week before Christmas, had 
seemed to have passed away, and 
people were beginning to talk of « 
“ereen Yule-tide,” when the tem- 
perature dropped once more, and this 
time more heavily, until by the 
morning of Christmas Eve, it looked 
as though a real old-fashioned 
Christmas was to be the order of 
the season. 

It was ten at night, and Jack and 
his mother, just returned from a shopping expe- 
dition, paused at the front door to exchange a few 
words with a neighbour. The street was almost as 
light as noonday, for there was a full and very 
brilliant moon, and “ the sky lamps were trimmed 
and burning,” and covered the heavens with 
their million flashing and twinkling lights. 

Suddenly, as the little group at the door-way 
talked, there shot up into the sky, just beyond the 
roofs of the opposite houses, a fiery glow, while at 
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the same moment scores of voices, hoarse with 
alarm, roared out that erim word “ Fire!” 

‘It’s in the next street, mother; [I’m off,” cried 
Jack, and thrusting the parcels: he had carried 
from the shop into her arms, he bounded away, 
followed by her screamed-out caution: “Be carc- 
ful, my boy! Don’t run into danger!” 

But Jack did not hear, he was gone like an 
arrow from a bow. He had crossed the road and 
Was racing along purposing to turn the end of the 
street, when he saw the front door of a house, 
whose people he knew, wide open. The passage 
went straight through the house, and he could see 
the dwellers standing at the back door silhouetted 
igainst the fiery glow of the fire, that must have 
been just beyond the back garden of thzs house. 

Darting into the passage, he appeared a moment 
later among the gathered group at the back door. 
He gave them a flying word: then racing down 
the garden, he cleared the end wall, and came out 
into a narrow entry between two of the houses 
whose backs faced the row he had just passed 
through. 

Another moment, and he was in the street 
beyond, and found himself opposite the burning 
building. 

‘‘It’s Mother Gubbins’s lodging-house!” some 
one replied to his question of who lived there ? 

“She's out, all right,’ continued the speaker, 
‘an’ so’s the others wot was there, an’ i 

There was a sudden shout from somewhere in 
Jack’s rear: — 

“They say that there’s a young gal abed in the 
top-floor back, an’ she ain’t been seed yet!” 

The engines had not arrived: there was no fire- 
escape on the spot yet: but there was a girl in 
that burning house, and a hardy, nimble man-o- 
war’s man on the street! 

Jack stayed to hear no more. The front door 
had been left open by those who had saved them- 
Amid the sudden amazed silence of the 
into the house and dis- 





selves. 
cnlookers he dashed 
appeared. 

Up through the blinding smoke and furnace 
heat he made his way to the top story of the 
house. There were three doors on that landing. 
Two were wide open, the rooms beyond them 
empty. 

The door of the third was closed. He tried the 
handle of the door; it was locked. He put his 
great shoulder to it and burst it open. 

The noise evidently aroused the occupant, who 
had been asleep, and upon whom the fumes from 
the fire had worked a deadening effect. She was 
sitting up in the bed, looking scared and dazed as 
Jack dashed in. This was no time for ceremony ; 
with the simple words, “‘ The house is on fire,” he 
put his brawny arms around her, and lifted her 
from the bed, wrapping about her, as well as hoe 


cculd in his haste, tho patchwork quilt that 
covered the bed. : 

Clasped tightly in his arms, her own shaking 
arims locked about his shoulders, he dashed out 
of the room and began his perilous descent of the 
stairs. 

The whole hull of the house seemed now like 
one glowing furnace. The heat was suffocating, 
the smoke blinding. But nothing daunted, with 
the prayer, “God help me!” escaping his lips, he 
flew downwards. 

How did he do it? How was it accomplished ? 
He never knew! He felt the blazing staircase 
rock and sway, and crack beneath the double 
weight of himself and his burden, and he only 
reached the front door in time to hear the crash 
of falling stairs behind him. 

The hanging corners of the counterpane, the 
skirt of the girl’s night-dress, and the flowing 
widths of Jack’s bell-bottomed trousers were 
ablaze: and as he emerged from the door the first 
blast of the first hose was played about him and 
the girl, the firemen having arrived the moment 
he had disappeared. 

Amid a shower of sparks that rushed out 
through the open doorway from the fall of the 
blazing stairs, and under the drenching spray of 
the hose, he staggered into the street with his 
burden, greeted with thundering cheers from the 
gathered, watching thousands. 

Women, and even men, sobbed aloud with ex- 
citement, and would have wrung Jack’s hands off 
in their mad delight at his bravery, only that he 
had not a hand to spare, both being engaged with 
his burden. 

“ Bring her in here!” cried a dozen voices, from 
as many houses in the street. 

Jack smiled as he shouted back, “ No; I'll take 
her to my own mother. Make way! Make 
way!” 

The crowd opened up as they would for royalty. 

‘“Wurrah for Jack!” “God bless our sailors!” 
were among the cries that mingled with the 
cheers, as he made his way through the crowd to 
the clear space. beyond. 

He felt the girl shiver in his arms. 

‘“ Keep up your pecker, my dear,” he whispered 
into her ear. “Only in the next street my mother 
lives, and I'll have you there in a giff.” 

“Here’s a cab, Jack!” called some one, and a 
moment later he was seated in a hansom that had 
been waiting in prospect of a job. 

“ Next street to the right,” he shouted to the 
driver, “then to the right again, and number 19, 
on the left hand side.” 

In two minutes the cab pulled up at his 
mother’s door. She was standing with her neigh- — 
bour as he had left her; she had run into tho — 
house, on his departure, to deposit her parcels, and 
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had returned to the stroe 
quietly in the house. 
She caught sight of Jack’s face at the door of 
the cab, and ran to him crying :— 
** You're not hurt, Jack ? What’s happened ?” 


A score of words gave the Story, and he 
finished with :— 


** I have brought her to you, mother.” 

** T should think so, the poor dear heart of her!” 
cried the motherly woman. “ Bring her right in, 
Jack, and I'll get a light; then carry her right up 
info my bed.” 

MYs. Hatchway earried the light, and Jack 


t, too excited to remain 
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“The crash of falling stairs behind him.”—Page 5. 


carried the girl up and laid his burden down on 
his mother’s bed. 4 


With a little natural burst of tears the poor 
girl cried :— 

“You brave fellow! You saved my life; how- 
ever can I repay you?” 

“Oh! that’s all right,” he replied, trying to 
make light of what he had dono. 


“God must reward you. I shall never be able 
to!’’ she sobbed. 


‘HE never owes any one a debt very long,” 
remarked Mrs. Hatchway. 


“And now, my, dear,” she added, ‘'T must see to 
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THE LASS THAT LOVED A SAILOR. 


you, get you something hot, and all that, or you'll 
catch just about a terr’ble cold. Jack can talk to 
you to-morrow morning, when you are rested.” 

The girl held out her hand to Jack ina good- 
night greeting, her eyes full of a grateful admira- 
tion. 

“ Good-night,” he said, taking the hand, and un- 
consciously thinking of that other little hand he 
had held two days ago—the hand of his chum’s 
wife. 

“ What’s your name?” he asked, still holding 
the hand. 

“Clarice Weston,” she replied: and her eyes 
were fixed with the first look of admiring grati- 
tude upon him. 

She was a very pale, but rather pretty girl, with 
great black lustrous eyes, and hair that Jack 
knew must be very beautiful when it was carefully 
done up. She looked very much overworked ; 
there were dark bruise-like marks under her eyes; 
and the corners of her mouth were drawn down 
somewhat. Altogether, though so pretty, she 
looked so pathetic, with those great tears hanging 
in her full, 
drawn to her as if he were at least a big brother. 

e # * e a: 

“ She’s a loving, grateful little thing,” said Mrs. 
Hatchway, when, more than half an hour after 
Jack had left the girl, and she had done all she 
could to make her unexpected guest comfortable, 
she had returned to the bright, cheery kitchen 
to take her supper with Jack. 

“ An’ pretty, isn’t she?” he asked. 

“T think so,” replied his mother; “‘an’ she’d bea 
sight prettier still, if she wasn’t so evidently 
overdone with work. She’s a needle-worker, she 
tells me; had her own room at Mother Gubbins’s: 
had a machine and did dressmaking, and anything 
else as come along. She said she’d been up two 
nights, finishing work. She’d took it all home early 
in the evening, and was so dead-beat she went to 
bed by eight o’clock, and must have been dead off 
when the fire began, and all the people cleared out. 
She thinks as they all supposed she was out, or 
some one would have come up to rouse her. Of 
course,” went on the motherly soul, “of course 
she’s lost ev erything in the fire, her clothes, her 
machine, an’ everything.” 

“ How’s she going to dress in the morning?” 
asked Jack. 

“T’ve been thinking about that,” replied his 
mother, “ and as soon as we’ye had supper, I'll go 
and unpack your cousin Jane’s boxes and see what 
there is there, ae aira few things for a make-shift 
in the morning.” 

Jack laughed as he said, “It’s a good thing, then, 
that cousin Jane took it into her head to go off to 
Malta for the winter, wi’ that lady, and leave her 


extra boxes with you.” 





dark-fringed eyelids, that Jack felt. 
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The pair were busy for more than another hour: 
then they too went to bed. 





CHAPTER III. 


“Wr SHALL SEE WAAT WE SHALL SEE!” 


“Sue's a comin’ 
Hatchway next morning. 
little languid, but shee fit to get up. 
down ina naffy -grafty.” 

Mrs. Hn toneray, had picked up many nautical 
sayings from her son, and often used them un- 
consciously, as she did now, the word ‘“ naffy- 
graffy ” being a nautical time limit about equal to 
the shore term of “ two ticks.” 

“ Tf,” she went on, ‘ you thought her pretty last 
night, I don’t know what you'll think of her this 
morning. I’ve made her put on that pretty, thick 
woollen dressing-gown I aired last night : and the 
hangin’ lace on the sleeves, an’ at the neck, an’ all 
down the front, suits her ever so much better 
than it did Jane, as it were made for. Then her 
hair, my word! Jack, it’s like——” 

There was the creak of a stair board, and Mrs. 
Hatchway stopped her panegyric, and whispered: 
“ Here she comes!” 

A moment later the girl entered the room, her 
eyes seeking Jack’s at once, as with both hands 
outstretched, and her eyes agleam with ANE ready, 
unbidden tears, she cried :— 

“ How, how can I thank you, Mr. Hetchecas eae 

“(Tm glad I was at home, and able to save you,” 
he stammered. 

“Now you young people,” interrupted the voice 
of Mrs. Hatchway, “if you’re ready, so’s break- 
fast. I want mine, and I’m sure Clarice must 
want hers, Jack; so just attend to her while I 
pour out the tea.” 

It was a new experience to Jack, this having to 
wait upon a dainty, pretty girl; but he took to it 
as naturally as though he had been a lady’s man 
all his life, and the meal proved the pleasantest 
he had ever eaten in that cosy kitchen. 

After breakfast Mrs. Hatchway looked enquir- 
ingly at Jack, and nodded to a sideboard where a 
small pile of books stood. But his thoughts were 
wool-gathering for the moment, and he did not 
take the cue given him, so his mother spoke 
out. 

Turning towards the girl, she said, “ After 
breakfast, when Jack’s at home, Clarice, we 
have a little reading and prayer. Jack reads, and 
I generally pray, and it always makes the day go 
brighter and smoother.” 

“Tam so glad, Mrs., Hatchway!” cried the girl 
eagerly, “and I thought you were both of that 


mind last night.” 


down to breakfast,” said Mrs. 
“She said she felt a 
She'll be 


Her eyes were bright with a tiny flood Ci un- 
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enough as she saw the delight in hés 
another. The sudden death of the father 
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fallen, grateful tears as she spoke, and as she 
added shyly :— 

*T, too, try to serve God.” 

Jack took the Book which his mother passed 
across to him, and selecting the 103rd Psalm, he 
read those wondrous old, old words that have been 
the yoicings of millions of grateful hearts for two 
thousand and more years. 

Then the trio knelt, and the dear mother poured 
out her heart’s praise for all mercies, but especially 
for the great deliverance from the burning house 
of the night before. 

There’s a wondrous drawing, knitting power in 
Christian fellowship, and this quarter of an hour’s 
communion together with God united the trio in 
a way that nothing else could have done. 

Rising from their knees, Mrs. Hatchway took 
the young people into the parlour, refusing her 
guest’s importuning to be permitted to “help 
wash-up, or to help in any other 
could.” 

“No, it’s Christmas day,” replied the dear mother, 
*“and something like Sunday with me; that’s to 
say, I’ve got everything ready, and it’s only a 
matter o’ hotting up puddings an’ so forth. Besides, 
my dear, you’re our guest (Clarice knew what she 
meant), an’ you’ve to do.as you’re told.” 

Walking over to her hostess, the girl put her 
arms around her neck, and kissing her gratefully, 
said :— 

“You are a dear, Mrs. Hatchway! 
But you may depend I shall find some 
way to pay you back for all your kind- 
ness.”’ 

A minute later Jack was further 
exhibiting his adaptability as a lady’s 
man: for drawing the smaller of the 
two parlour arm-chairs up to the fire- 
place he settled his guest comfortably 
in it, putting a foot-stool under her 
feet, for“ toe-toasting,” as he phrased it. 

She thanked him, her face very rosy, 
her eyes very grateful though just a 
little shy. She called him “ Mr. Hatch- 
way,” but he assured her that the bur- 
den of “sucha tally” (¢.e. title or name) 
would spoil all his Christmas fun. 

You'll have to call me Jack,’ he 
declared; ‘‘I called you Clarice from 
the first, you know.” | 

It was a moment or two before the 
girl could accustom herself to the 
“ Jack,” but presently it came easily “// 


wav she 


eyes when she had learned her lesson. 
She told her story; it was like many * 


—the bread-winner: and then the re- 
moyal of the widow and daughter 
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to London, supposing that it would be easier to 
gain a livelihood in the great city than in the 
country town where they had lived all their lives. 
But it had proved an awful experience, and under 
the strain the mother had died, and the daughter 
had been left to fight the battle alone. 

The recital of all she had suffered, with the 
tender recollections of her mother, was just a 
little too much for the overwrought girl, and she 
broke down into a little fit of sobbing and tears. 

‘Poor little girlie!” murmured Jack, and he 
managed to secure one of her hands, and held it 
in his warm clasp, as he whispered :— 

“Don’t take on too much, but just remember 
that you’re with us now, and you need not worry 
a bit about the future; just rest in my promise, 
that you shall be all right. I never had a sister,” 
he went on, “though I’ve often wished I had; so 
you will make your home with mother at once, 
and be as a sister to me——” 

He paused a moment; then, with a tender 
erayvity that gave a new nobility to his naturally 
frank, honest face, he added :— 

“Tf I never can be more to you.” 

She could hardly mistake his meaning, though it 
was early days yet to allude to any nearer, dearer 
relationship; but she had neither the heart nor 
the inclination to be offended with him, especially 
as it flashed across her mind how her life, in a 
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sense, belonged to him, since he had saved it from 
that awful death the night before. 

With another pressure of her hand, he added :— 

* But we can afford to leave all the rest just for 
the present. Only you must promise me now, 
here right, that you will agree to stay with us, 
Clarice, and take me for a brother,—that’s to 
say, a brother for the present—and be a daughter 
to my mother.” 

It was more than the glow of the fire that made 
Clarice’s cheeks so rosy as she replied. a little 
quiver in her voice :— 

* Yes, Jack, I will, for how could I refuse you 
anything, even if I wished to, since but for your 
bravery and heroism I should have had no ex- 
istence at all this morning?” 

She shuddered visibly as she added: “‘ Even the 
thought of what would have been, but for you, 
makes me shiver!” 

Presently his mother came in, and he told her 
briefly all that had passed between them, adding: 

“ Do you want a daughter like my little swee— 
my little sis, here ?” 

And the mother’s eyes were very moist as, 


gathering the girl into her arms, she told her how . 


pleased she was at the arrangement, and then— 
(‘‘ Well, for the life of me,” as she told Jack later 
on, “I couldn’t help saying what I did.”]—“ Per- 
haps, some day, Clarice, you may really be my 
daughter, you know.” 

The trio had a quiet, but a very joyous Christ- 
mas; and at night, when tired out, partly, of 
course, through the reaction of the night before, 
Clarice went to bed, and Jack and his mother sat 
awhile talking, the latter smiled as she said :— 

“You have got fond of her in a short time, 
Jack; and yet you’ve never been one to care much 
for girls!” 

Jack’s face was the colour of polished Spanish 
mahogany, where a deep blush struggled through 
the weather tan; and he laughed low and merrily 
as he replied :— 

“T’m afraid, mamsie, that it’s all up wi’ me at 
last. Why; I’d marry her to-morrow morning if 
I could, and should feel as safe in doing it as 
though I’d known her all my life.” 

He paused just for one moment, then added :— 

“ It’s strange, mother, but all the way up in the 
train to Waterloo—at least, from Eastleigh—I 
was thinking, ‘ How I wish I could find a good, 
sweet little girl.’” Then he told all that we already 
know about his old chum, Harry Ingomels, and 
his charming little wife, and finished with :— 

“T believe Clarice cares for me, mother, and 
you like her, eh?” 

“ Better than any girl I ever met,” replied his 
mother. . 

He smiled as he said, “ Well, we shall see zwhaé 
we shall see.” 
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have no space 

to give. The 
young couple, 


sal thrown  to- 
gether so 
"5 strangely as 

% they had been, 
and drawn in- 
% stinctively one 
1 to the other 
from the first, 
were constantly 
associated, and 
under such cir- 
' cumstances 
their love for each other grew apace. 

Jack was on holiday, and, as both himself and 
his mother declared, Clarice needed utter rest 
from work, he made all her days holiday, and took 
her with him on many a pleasurable jaunt. 

Sometimes his mother would accompany the 
young couple, but more often she let them go 
alone, saying over to herself, if not aloud, ‘* Two's 
company, three’s a crowd,” “The third party 
spoils love,” and other kindred sayings that he 
under the tongue of the working classes. 

Halcyon days were these for Jack and Clarice? 
Together they visited Madame Tussaud’s, the 
Crystal Palace, the Tower of London, and other 
sights of the metropolis, all new to the delighted 
zirl, whose days of London life had all been 
summed up in the one awful fight for a bare 
living. 

It was eight days after Christmas, and half of 
Jack’s leave had expired. The pair had climbed 
the Monument, and with a wondrous sense of 
nearness to each other, and of distance from al! 
the rest of the world, they stood side by side, and 
gazed over all the strange scene beneath and 
around them, moved by feelings which neither of 
them could have exactly voiced, as many a one 
had been moved before them on that same spot, 
and many more have been moved since. And 
they might well be moved thus, for a bird’s-eye 
view of the mighty city from this strange vantage 
point is a sight that is calculated to impress the 
least impressionable of minds. 


‘London, a3 beautiful at set of sun, 


As though her beauty had but just begun ; a. 


London, that mighty sob, that splendid tear, 
That jewel hanging in the great world’s ear.” — 
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“HOME WORDS” 
So one of our poets has sung, calling it, else- 
where, the 


**Great city of the midnight sun, 
Where day begins when day is done. 
Lamp after lamp against the sky, 
Opens a sudden beaming eye, 
Leaping alight on either hand, 

The iron lilies of the Strand. 


Like dragon-flies, the hansoms hover 
With jewelled eyes, to catch the lover. 


The human moths about the light 

Dash and cling close in dazed delight, 
And burn and laugh, the world and wife: 
For this is London, this is life!’’ 


Some such thoughts, expressed more feebly, and 
less poetically, of course, did at last find utterance 
from the two young people, until a mention of the 
awful swamp of hidden sorrow that the great city 
held hidden away, filled Clarice with such pain- 
ful memories that her voice broke into a low sob, 
as she tried to answer a question of Jack’s. 

“Poor little girlie!” he murmured. Then 
he added soothingly: ‘God helping me, Clarice, 
you phall never know such trouble or sorrow 
again.’ 

She suffered herself to rest against him, for 
they were absolutely alone where they were. 
Her emotion passed, and lifting her face to his, 
with a sweet smile upon it, though her eyes still 
glistened with the last unshed tears, she said :— 

“Forgive me, dear Jack, that, after all you 
have done for me, I should be so silly as to cry 
over what has passed and gone.” 

Her uplifted eyes met his full gaze, fastened 
upon her with a meaning which she could not 
misunderstand; and, helped by all that had al- 

ready gone before between them, her woman’s 
heart knew what was coming. 

“Oh, my darling!” he cried, “you must 
give me an answer now. I cannot live any 
longer in suspense, for I love you so; I love you 
more than my own life. Tell me that you love 
me, that you will be my wife, and that soon!” 

Her face filled with light as she met his gaze, 
and there, under the dull, January sky, she met 

_ his eager, longing request: = Take me, dear Jack, 
_ for I do love you! You saved me from death ; you 
have filled my life with joy, and I 

She got no farther. How could she, poor girl! 

_ Who can speak when they are gagged, whether 
_ the gag be the pitch plaster of the Burkers, or the 
- 2 of a lover ? 
; London was beneath them. Some one, in some 
Gib Soe window, or from some roof, might 
be able to see them. Some inquisitive sailor 
m: ight, with his ‘spy-glass, be watching them from 
his” ‘ship on the, x river below; but they cared 
10 teh ou she of nothing of such curious 
spy’ ngs. ‘They on y knew that Love’ 8 audible 
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voice had been, at last, exchanged between them. 
They knew that their two hearts were one; that 
their lives were identical in thought, in aim, in 
purpose ; that the greatest joy that ever comes to 
crown the life of poor fallen humanity—except 
God’s greater Life and Love—had come to them, 
and they were oblivious of all else. 

Never were lovers happier than these. Never 
were two hearts more truly, indissolubly joined: 
and for the rest of that day, and for the days 
that were immediately to follow, the glow of 
their love burned so brightly within them, that 
in spite of the fierce January cold that set in an 
hour after their descent from the great monument, 
they never felt the chill. 

Mrs. Hatchway, though as prudent as most 
mothers in such matters, felt that every rule has 
its exception. She was really delighted with the 
quick turn of events, and the trio began to plan 
for an early wedding. 

Only one course seemed open, that was for Jack 
to return to his ship on the appointed day when 
his leave expired—there were only ten days left 
now—and then get a special grant of leave, a few 


. weeks later on, for the marriage. 
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They were married exactly twelve weeks after 
the date of the fire. Jack had a month’s special 
leave granted to him, and for the first week after 
the wedding, by way of a honeymoon, the pair 
went to Cowes, in the Isle of Wight. 

Among the chief delights over which the pair 
talked during those early wedded days, was that 
of the prospect for Jack—for them both in fact— 
that Jack would be stationed in a Home ship for 
two years, at least. 

“As soon as I get back to Portsmouth,” he said 
once, when they were talking of their near future, 
“T will look round for a couple or three comfort- 
ably furnished rooms, and you must come along, 
and we'll live like turtle-doves as long as I’m 
stationed in England.” 

He sighed, and she kept him company in it, as 
even the distant prospect of having to part sent a 
chill to both their hearts. 

But there was the present to live and rejoice in, 
and thrusting the care aside he went on to say :— 

“You see, dear, being a special leave man, I 
shall come ashore every afternoon for five days a 
week, and have nearly all my Sundays ashore, so 
that you will only be alone from about seven fe 
the morning until half-past five in the afternoon.’ 

And so they cheered their hearts, all unconscious 
of a Nemesis that was already tracking down their 
happy plannings. 

Three days before Jack’s month’s leave expired, 
there came an official order for his return to the 
ship at once, and to be prepared for almost imme- 

diate drafting abroad. 
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The first shock over, though sad enough at 
heart, the trio held a rapid consultation, with the 
result that Jack said :— } 

“'There’s no knowing what this may mean; so 
the best thing as I can see is for you both, mother 
as well as you, Clarice, to pack up a few duds and 
come on back to Portsmouth with me. Two 
of you together, you’ll soon pick up some decent 
lodgings, and [I will come ashore all I can, 
and 


1? 





He stopped short, for something very thick in 
talk impossible. 
% * 


his throat made further 


* ‘“ ™ 






**And so they cheered their hearts."—J‘age 10. 


Only a fortnight after his return to Portsmouth, 
there came the bitter hour of farewell. Over all 
that time we drop the veil. “Men must work and 
women must weep.” True; but, oh, the world of 
anguish that lies behind the poet’s line, an anguish 
that is felt as much by the man, ofttimes, as by 
the woman. 

It was so in this case; and it was well that to 
each of them there had come that supreme trust 
in God that enabled them to say, even though the 
uplifted eye, as they spoke, held sorrow’s tear: 
“We know that all things work together for 
good.” 


“ Sometime, when all life’s lessons have been learned, 
And sun and stars for evermore have set, 
The things which our weak judgments here have spurned— 
The things o’er which we grieved with lashes wet— 





Il 


Will flash before us out of life’s dark night, 
As stars shine most in deeper tints of blue ; 
And we shall see how all God’s plans were right, 
And how what seemed reproof was love most true,” 


CHAPTER V. 


WHEN THE MIND HAS GONE. 


Ir was Christmas Day, and on board H.M.S. 
Tartarian, the vessel that had snatched Jack 
Hatchway from his newly-founded domestic 
hearth, the day was being kept as they did keep 
it in the Navy twenty-five to thirty years ago, 


however great an improvement may 
happily be observed to-day. 

When the boatswain’s mates piped 
breakfast, they added another shrill 
piping, and followed the second “ atten- 
tion” call with the lustily-bawled 
announcement :— 

“Do yer hear there? The day’s yer 
own! Rig of the day anything yer 
like, fantastic or otherwise!” 

The ship was at sea on the East Coast 
of Africa, and about seven hundred 
miles from the Seychelles. As far as 
the great ocean can be like the proverbial mill- 
pond, the Indian Ocean, on which the Tartarwan 
floated, was in that condition that day. 

Every conceivable, and, to the landsman, zrcon- 
ceivable kind of frolic had been abroad in the ship 
all day, and now, when scores of the men lay 
under the swinging tables on the mess deck, or in 
one of the nooks beneath the t’ gallant fo’ce’sle, and 
elsewhere, Jack Hatchway was seated on a 
bollard head, on the top-gallant forecastle, survey- 
ing the scene which the upper deck presented. 

We should need twice the length at our com- 
mand in the whole of this story to even briefly 
describe all that that closing afternoon presented 
to the eye of Jack. < 

He had tried to join in some of the fun, though 
a strange depression had rested upon him all day. 
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Ie had, in his desire to be one with his messmates, 
rigged himself out in a plain clothes costume, 
which he had easily extemporised out of borrowed 
articles, with the result that he looked like a very 
tired waiter at a restaurant, or a bored diner 
during a long, dry after-dinner speech. His 
thoughts were of home, of his wife, of his mother, 
of the glad Christmas Day of a year ago! 

He glanced all around him, he looked for’ard 
and aft, aloft, and then across the slow-heaving, 
swelling waters, and what he saw, what he felt, 
fetched him swiftly to his feet, and he muttered :— 

‘ What’s the officer of the watch thinking about, 
that he can’t see what’s flying to meet us ?” 

The ship was “dodging quietly along under 
very easy sail, topsails, t’gan’sails, and a couple 
of head sails. He turned his eyes up restlessly 
and anxiously at the fore t’gan’sail, for it began 
to “ chatter.” | 

Then he looked aft to the bridge. Everywhere, 
as far as the end of the vessel’s waist, her deck 
was a stage, on which a score of unrehearsed 
comedies were being performed at once. Three- 
fourths of the men were too far under the in- 
fluence of “the drink ” to go aloft safely : and yet, 
as Jack told himself, there was tragedy racing 
over the sea to meet the ship and its occupants, 
and those in charge aft ought to have seen it 
coming, and should have been preparing to meet 
it. The combihed effects of the scene on board, and 
the threatening peril, upon a sober, listening, on- 
looker like Jack was maddening and bewildering. 

Again he looked across the sea, then aft; then, 
discipline or no discipline, he made up his mind 
to give the alarm. MHurrying aft, he made his 
way to the quartermaster of the watch, who had 
had “a skinful of rum,” and could only just keep 
his eyes open, and bis feet from stumbling on the 
deck. 

“We're in for a fearful squall, or something,” 
said Jack hurriedly. ‘‘ You can’t see it from 
here : it’s rushing down on us from a point about 
a point and a half off the starboard bow.” 

The quartermaster woke up a bit, and quite 
willing to take any credit to himself, climbed up 
the bridge ladder, and lurching before the officer 
of the watch, gave the salute, and reported, in 
thick, drinky tones :— 

“ Ugely squall coming, sir, starboard bow, ‘bout 
point an ‘arf off her head.” 

of a if # * 

“God save us!” cried Jack, as he held on to 
the lower end of the fore t’-gal’-mast. He was 
alone on the cross-trees. There was a nondescript 
crowd of costumed sailors in the top underneath 
him, not two of them really sober. 

There had been an order to go aloft and take in 
upper sails, when the officer of the watch had 
yoalized what was coming. Jack had made his 





way to the top before the order was issued, and 
while the others who took the rigging a moment 
or two later, were reaching the spot that he had 
already scaled,and where they were now huddled, 
he was climbing further still, and the first blast 
of the squall struck the fore part of the ship just 
as he reached the cross-trees. 

Alone, unable todo more than hold on for his 
life, and only just able to do this, the prayer for 
the ship and his fellows, “God save us!” burst 
from his lips. 

The sky darkened, until he could not discern his 
shipmates in the top below him. The wind, from 
howling, literally thundered. The mast, the 
cross-trees, twisted until it seemed to him that 
he was spun round like a school-miss on a music- 
stool. 

The horror, the suspense, the deadly danger were 
beyond all words of description. Seconds were 
centuries, minutes were milleniums; then, sud- 
denly, all that had gone before was swallowed up 
in one cyclonic blast, and in a moment the sails 
were split from bolt-rope to kolt-rope. 

Then came a crashing of spars and yards, and 
Jack felt the whole structure of the cross-tree on 
which he sat twisted witha giant twist. Then 
it snapped, and, like a bolt from a bow, he went 
down through the air, and was plunged into the 
dark, boiling waters beneath. 
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** «What's the officer of the watch thinking about?’/’—Page 13, 


A moment later, and he came to the surface, 
his first thought one of caution—sharks! He 
still sat just as he had been doing on the cross- 
trees before the smash, his legs stuck through 
one of the squares of the framings. There was 
stump of mast sufficient to keep him afloat—he 
knew this by the feel, and by what he saw of the 
lift of the heel of the broken spar—and if only he 
could so chain himself as to keep his legs clear of 
Sharks, he doubted not that when the squall 
passed, that he would be picked up by his ship. 

& %* te te ik 


It was three hours after the squall. The wind 
Was even quieter than it had been before the 
storm, but Jack had seen nothing of his ship. 
That dense, awful, cyclonic darkness had lasted 
nearly three-quarters of an hour; and when, at 
last, in less than fifty seconds, it had suddenly 
cleared away, Jack could see nothing of his float- 
ing home. 

Now, suddenly, the structure that was serving 
him as a life-buoy, swirled about, and within 
Boar: a mile of him, where he could not see it from 
the old position of the bit of wreckage, a ship 
loomed Jarge in his sight. 

: “Would she see him? he wondered. The sun 
was sinking ; it would soon be quite dark. His 
praise best high with excited suspense. On came 
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on board he found: for now that she was only a 
little distance away he could hear the sounds of a 
fiddle. 

They did sce him. They lowered a boat, and 
Jack’s soul went out in praise to God. 

Just how all the rest happened no one ever 
could describe. The sailors were not altogether 
sober, the coxswain was the same, and the boat 
literally ran over Jack. 

Bleeding and insensible from an awful wound 
in the head, they got him on board at last, and 
though almost unconscious himself, he began to 
receive every possible care and attention. 

The vessel kept on her course. She was home- 
ward, England-bound. She had no orders to call 
anywhere on her way, and she made the best of 
the splendid weather with which she was, week 
after week, favoured. 

Jack slowly recovered, that is, he recovered 
physically, but the terrible blow on the head 
strangely left his mind a blank as far as the past 
was concerned. His memory of all things dated 
only from the moment when, recovering con- 
sciousness, he found himself in the John Bright- 
man, trading-ship, bound from Ceylon to London. 

A cabin, used for stores, had been hurriedly 
cleared, and the bunk fitted up with a bed, in 
which he had been laid on coming on board. 
Two sailors were told off to watch him alter- 
nately, until he was able to do for himself. 

He was a great puzzle both to officers and men. 
They wondered what he had beep. He was wear- 
ing, when picked up, the black dress-suit of the 
Christmas waiter, which he had put on for the 
games on board: yet his hands were brown and 
work-worn. One or two of the officers and others, 
declared that the brown of his hands was the dye 
of Stockholm tar: but his dress would not bear 
out the notion of his having been a sailor. 

In his first waking moments of consciousness 
he had heard some one in the ship being hailed as 
Harry, and he murmured the name over and over 
again, though it had no immediate meaning to 
him, since his poor mind was such an utter 
blank. 

The cross-tree that had been the means of sav- 
ing his life was the only thing of the past that 
had found any Jodging place in his memory, and 
even this refused to be wholly recalled. He 
could only remember the first half of the word, 
and lying there he would say softly over to him- 
self, ‘‘Cross—Cross, Harry—Harry,”’ like some 
cighteen-month-old child learning his first words. 

His watchers heard him, and reported that he 
said his name was Harry Cross, and by this name 
he was called throughout the voyage, and always 
answered to it. 

As he grew stronger, and got about on deck, ho- 
showed a willingness to work, though he always 
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seemed compelled to watch first how a thing was 
done, before essaying to do it himself. 

The captain made several attempts to talk with 
him about his past; but though Jack would knit 
his brows, sigh, pass his hand wearily up over 
his forehead, and evidently try to recall things, 
nothing ever came of it. 

Semi-imbecile, as he seemed to be, his physical 
strength, long before the John Brightman reached 
England, was as great as ever it had been; and 
every sailor knew, without glancing behind him 
to see, when Harry Cross put his hand to the haul- 
ing of a rope. Every one was kind to him, patient 
With him: and though he did not develop into 
avery prolific conversationalist, he did learn to 
talk a little, his talk being much after the style 
of the poor fellows of whom we sometimes speak 
as “a little gone, you know.” 

On the arrival of the vessel in dock, in the 
London river, everything was full of bustle, and 
no one thought of watching their strange pas- 
senger. But when the last hawser was fully 
made fast, the last rope coiled down, and the men, 
full of eagerness to be ashore, began to clean 
themselves, one of them suddenly asked, “ Where’s 
poor dotty Cross ?” 

A search was instituted, but nothing came of 
it. The semi-imbecile had stepped, unnoticed, 
from the ship on to the quay, and great London, 
with its teeming millions, had swallowed him up. 

He was dressed in an old serge suit of shore-cut 
clothes, given him by the first mate, in place of 
the suit he had been picked up in; for the latter 
had been torn and rent amid his scramblings 
about in the tangle of ropes and the smashed 
mast and cross-trees, and more rent still by the 
boat that had run over him before saving him, 
and by the snatching and hauling of the sailors, 
as they dragged him into the boat, and afterwards 
on to the ship. 

In the clothes he wore when he went ashore he 
would easily mix with London’s masses and at- 
tract no attention. But where would he go? 
What would he do? ‘Would some chance sound 
or sight, supplied by that city of his birth, give 
him back the clue to his lost, forgotten past? 
or would some slumbering sense, or some natural 
instinct awake within him, and lead his poor, 
weary feet to the door of his mother’s house ? 





CHAPTER VI. 
“WHOSE WAS THAT VOICE?” 


“Mrs. Joun Hatcuway, 15, Clive Street, Johnson 
Road, Hackney, Lendon.” There was the address 
written plainly enough in thick black characters 
on the long blue official-looking envelope, so that 
Clarice knew that the letter really was for her. 
But who could haye sent it? what could it be 
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about ? since she knew no one likely to write to 
her, save Jack. 

“On H.M. Servicn” was the legend that ran 
at the head of the envelope. ‘‘ Admiralty,” she 
presently saw on the flap of the enyelope, when 
she turned the packet over; and the next moment 
she had torn open the wrapper, and was reading 
with eyes that grew more and more agonized, 
until, with a shriek of “Jack, Jack!” she fell 
fainting on the floor. 

Of all that zmmediately followed, we have 
neither space nor heart to detail. It seemed, at 
first, as though the poor girl-wife would lose her 
reason ; then her fuller awakening to her duty to 
live, if even only to cheer the poor bereaved 
mother, gave her a distinct rally. 

The curate of the church which both she and 
her mother attended, heard of the bereavement, 
and visited the two sorrowing women, comforting 
them with the comfort wherewith he himself 
was comforted of God, for he too had lately lost a 
twin brother at sea. 

“«The sea is His,’” said the curate, his voice 
tremulous with all that the words he was utter- 
ing to his parishioners meant to himself. 

“ And,” he continued, “in the case of your 
dear one, and of mine, and of a myriad other 
Christians who have died at sea, the ocean has 
become God’s treasury of saints, until the glorious 
second Advent of our Lord.” 

He knelt with them and prayed, as only a man 
can pray who lives in the immediate presence 
of God. On the table he left a pretty little gold- 
bordered booklet, that any one would grasp and 
read. Both mother and daughter read it, and 
each were helped. One page which brought them 
much comfort, read thus :— 


“‘ And if, sometimes, commiugled with life’s wine, 

We find the wormwood, and rebel and shrink; 
Be sure a wiser Hand than yours or mine 

Pours out the potion for our lips to drink: 
And if some friend we love is lying low, 

Where human kisses cannot reach his face, 
Oh! do not blame the loving Father so, 

But wear your sorrow with obedient grace. 
And you shall shortly know that lengthened breath 

Is not the sweetest gift God sends His friend, 
And that sometimes the sable pall of death 

Conceals the fairest boon His love can send. 
If we could push ajar the gates of life, 

And stand within, and all God's working see, 
We could interpret all this doubt and strife, 

And for each seeming mystery find a key.’’ 


And so the two women took up their life’s 
burden, and with eyes uplifted to where the God 
of all love reigns, and with hearts trusting Him, 
they tried to live as became possessors of a 
spiritual hope, even though their human joy 
had been broken like some frail earthen shard. 

All that they knew of Jack’s death was con- 
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tained in the official notice, “ Lost at sea, in a 
hurricane, in which several other liyes were lost.” 
The document went on to announce the stoppage 
of the deceased man’s half-pay, and to request 
that Mrs. John Hatchway would notify the 
Admiralty what she desired should be done with 
the effects of the deceased—whether they should 
be sold and the proceeds forwarded to her, or 
whether the effects themselves should be for- 
warded intact. 

She decided upon the latter, and in due course 
the sorrowful reminders of the dead arrived, and 
became precious treasures to both. 

By this time, Clarice had 
entered a nursing institu- 
tion, and was being trained 
for what she had chosen as 
her life-work : since, as she 
told her mother-in-law, she 
could not live without con- 
stant employment, and she 
would never go back to the 
unpaid drudgery of the 
needlewoman. 

Time, with its healing, 
Gid the usual work of so- 
Jace for mother and daugh- 
ter, until presently, to the 
ordinary observer, the 
heart-wounds might have 
been supposed to be almost 
healed. 

Clarice grew more beau- 
tiful than ever: for the 
higher, holier faith that 
hhad been developed within 
her, performed its beautify- 
ing mission on her face as 
well as upon her heart and 
life. Two of the doctors, 

indeed, with whom, as a 
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time, to be associated, lost 
their hearts to her, and 
offered her marriage. But sho refused gently, 
kindly, but firmly. She had but one love to give 
in her life, and this had all been given to her 
husband, Jack Hatchway. 

She went on her way doing her duty as nurse, 
and winning everywhere, from patients and 
doctors alike, something more than the proverbial 

“Golden Opinions’—she won admiration, she won 
love. 

One morning when she rose, and prepared to 
take her place for a new day’s heayy duties, she 
knelt, as usual, to seck the Divine strength and 
blessing. She had finished her petitions, and was 
about to add the all-prevailing plea, “ For Christ's 

sake, and in His Name,” when a remarkable thing 
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“There was the address written plainly enough.” 
—Page 15. 
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happened. Hersoul—under the sudden conviction 
that possibly he méght still be living !—suddenly 
unlocked itself in prayer for her husband’s return, 

“Give, oh give him back to me, dear Lord!” 
she cried. 

Then she paused, startled at her own petition, 
as well as at the consciousness that seemed present 
with her, that some unknown, unseen, silent 
force had taken her will into its possession, and 
had voiced this unexpected impulsive prayer. 

With a wondering awe she rose to her feet, the 
old, old words of mysterious power coming into 
her heart, so that half-audibly she murmured 
them: “The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence 
it cometh.” 

“May it not be the Spirit 
of God!” she added: and 
voice and face, as she spoke, 
showed alike how Divinely 
awed she felt. 

That hour that day was a 
wondrous time to her: so 
were the days which fol- 
lowed: for there had grown 
up within her, strong and 
vigorous, a something 
which seemed to tell her 
that possibly her Jack still 
lived. She told his mother ; 
and so convincing was her 
manner, so emphatic her 
speech, that gradually the 
mother began to share her 
hope, almost her confidence. 

This is no isolated case, 
there have been other simi- 
lar ones. How shall they 
be accounted for? Well, in 
this type of case, where the 
recipient of the revelation 
is in close communication 
with God, has He not Himself supplied the 
answer in the words: “The secret of the Lord is 
with them that fear Him?” 


CHAPTER VII. 
SOME MARVELS. 


Wuex Jack, moved by an impulse that in his 
semi-imbecile condition had no definite meaning 
to him, walked ashore from the John Brightman, 
he had no plan in his mind; it was just the in- 
voluntary movement of a will-less thing. 

His adventures from the moment he left the 
ship would make a book in itself. It was five 
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o’clock in the afternoon of 
the second week in I’ebru- 
ary when he landed, and he 
wandered about the streets, 
pleased as a child with all 
he saw in the shop win- 
dows. 

It drizzled with rain 
about nine o’clock, and he 
was hungry. He had no 
forecastle mess-kid or bread 
barge to fly to, no tray of 
cabin pickings to over-haul, 
no bunk to turn into, and 
in the slow, vague, dreamy 
fashion in which his mind 
now worked, he finally 
decided that he must find 
food and lodging. But 
where, and how ? 

A voice at his elbow 
helped him to a solution of 
his difficulty. ‘Here, my 
man,” said some one, “if 
you want a job, carry 
these!” . 

The speaker was a com- 
mercial-traveller looking 
man, very warm with ex- 
ertion. The “ these” were two portmanteaus. 

Jack nodded, seized the bags, only dimly under- 
standing the meaning of the situation, and doing 
as he had been asked, in the same ready, but will- 
less way in which he had been wont to work on 
the ship, when any one of the hands had said, 
“Here, Harry, clap on here!” 

The bags were heavy, but Jack did not feel them 
any burden. The way was long, but Jack had no 
sense of time or distance, and he tramped wil- 
linely along before his employer. 

His destination reached at last, he was told that 
would do, and deposited his double load on the 
door-step of the house where they had halted, 
His employer gave him a shilling, and Jack, 
touching his forehead by way of salute, departed; 
pausing every few minutes on his way to look at 
the shining coin. 

He passed one of those cheap cook-shops that 
abound in the East End of London. Jack hardly 
understood yet the meaning of money, but he 
felt the want of food, and entering, pointed to 
something he saw, and said, “Some of that.” 

The server behind the counter said briskly, 
“Threepence,” and Jack involuntarily offered the 
shilling. The man gave hima sixpence and three 
pennies in exchange, and turned to serve another 
Waiting customer. 

Somehow, much after the same process as that 
through which he had arrived at understanding 
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how to purchase a meal, he gota sixpenny bed that 
night. 

Next morning, his experiences of the night be- 
fore taught him how to buy a breakfast, and how 
to pick up a few jobs during the day. And so it 
went on. Day after day he learned something 
more of the meaning of life, and how to live, his 
faculties awakening wider each day, just as a 
little child’s will do. 

The months passed, he had a regular lodging 
now, and he earned eighteen and sometimes even 
twenty-one shillings a week ata regular porterage 
he had drifted into. 

Winter came again at last. He had been sent 
with a load on his back to a firm in Fish Street 
Hill. He delivered his load, and started back by 
another route. He came to the Monument, and 
paused and looked at it in a strange, speculative 
way. 

He saw two people enter the door in the base, 
pay their entrance fee, and move up the stairs. 
He followed them, paid hzs sixpence, and began 
the ascent. 

A third of the way up he paused a moment— 
why, he could not tell. It was the same spot 
where nearly two years before he had paused to 
let Clarice get her breath ! 

Then he went on again, and paused a second 
time; that was about the place where Clarice had 
rested the second time in her ascent! 
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Presently he reached the top: he had quite out- 
stripped the couple who entered when he had 
done. The landing on the top was empty. With 
swift, unknowing, unmeaning steps, he passed to 
the very spot where he had told his love, and had 
received his bride’s glad response ! 

He grew strangely-agitated as he gazed around. 
His mind was struggling to assert itself. The 
minutes passed, great beads of perspiration stood 
upon his face, in spite of the wintry cold at that 
altitude. His imprisoned faculties, his mind, his 
memory, were all in the throes of a mighty labour, 
trying to bring to birth the past. 

At last, an eager light leaped into his eyes: he 
stretched forth his arms and clasped an invisible 
being: and there broke from his lips, as he kissed 
the cold keen air, the twice repeated name :— 

‘Clarice! Clarice!” 

Something had awakened within him, but not 
nll; and in a fever of haste and impatience he 
turned and almost raced down the stairs, mur- 
muring over and over again, “Clarice! Clarice!” 

% te % te cs 

It was two hours after Jack’s descent from the 
Monument, that Clarice herself, passing through 
the Victoria Park Road, heard cries of alarm, and 

saw people rushing hither and thither from the 
road-way. Turning to see what it meant, she 
saw a Victoria, with a scared, white-faced laly 


“*Tell me, Dr, Cameron,’ cried Clarice, ‘ will he live?’” 
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and child huddled together inside, as the mad- 
dened horse, with the bit between its teeth, came 
rushing furiously on. 

Then there sprang suddenly from the pavement 
a strong-looking man. For one moment there 
was a picture of the resourceful hands of the 
man gripping the bridle of the horse, which reared 
and plunged frightfully. Then, the horse thus 
brought to a standstill,a score of other hands 
were forthcoming to complete the capture, and-- 
God help the hero—to pick up the noble fellow 
who had risked his life in the reseue, and been 
finally trampled beneath the angry hoofs, when 
he stumbled and fell through the sudden anguish 
of a dislocated knee. 

Clarice, in her role of nurse, directed the re- 
moval of the injured man to the house of a 
doctor almost opposite; she herself, with her 
own and two other borrowed handkerchiefs 
pressed over the hole in the bleeding head, walk- 
ing by the side of the poor fellow. No one could 
see his face, for it was thickly masked with the 
blood from the wound in his head. 

1H iH a * * 

It was Clarice who, her bonnet and cape laid 
aside, and her sleeves rolled up, washed the face 
of the injured man, when at last the doctor had 
completed his work of bandaging the wounded 
head. 

She had already removed the first clinging 
thickness of blood, and with the sponge in her 
hand and a bow] of fresh water before her, she ap- 
proached the patient. Suddenly his lips moved, 
and twice, faintly, but distinctly, he murmured, 
“Clarice, Clarice!” 

For one brief moment she stood bewildered, 
speechless and powerless, too sick and faint with 
wonder and enquiry to move or speak. 
~~ Then, with a wild movement of anticipatory de- 
light, she gave one more swift sponging of the 
blood-stained face, with the fresh, clean water, 
and looked down upon her husband at last! 

“My love, my love; Jack, my husband!” she 
cried, frantically rapturous. 

The sponge fell from her hand on the floor of 
the surgery, as her arms were flung about the 
form of the wounded Jack, and with tears stream- 
ing down her cheeks she kissed him again and 
again. — 

There was no response to her cries. The utter 
ance of her name a moment before had been but 
the repetition (in his unconsciousness now) of 
‘that which his partly - awakened faculties had 
filled his lips with a hundred times during the 
last two hours. 

* ca * & # 

There had been a wonderful operation in the 
hospital to which Clarice was attached, and now, 
with his head bandaged in a “ fearful and wonder- 
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ful” way, they bore the still unconscious man 
back to his bed in the ward. 

“Tell me, Doctor Cameron,” cried Clarice, “ will 
he live ?” 

“ Poor little woman!” replied the white-haired 
cld man tenderly, as he laid his hand caressingly 
on her shoulder. ‘ Yes, he will live, all right, and 
when he comes fully round, and is able to tell you 
all that he can remember, you will find that this 
last accident has been the greatest blessing that 
could ever have come to him. There has been an 
accident before this, and the wound in the head 
had been permitted to heal, while a piece of bone 
was pressing on the brain. This, in all proba- 
bility, as we shall find out when he recovers, had 
the effect of blotting out all memory of his past, 
even—lI think it is likely—to his own name. But 
now that we have removed the obstruction on the 
brain, when he wakes he will take up life, or at 
least remember things, just where he left off before 
he lost his mind and memory.” 

The doctor gave his directions, and Clarice was 
left alone with her poor long-lost Jack. Her 
mind went over all the past; it conjured up 
afresh all that she owed Jack: and then, as she 
realized how wondrously her hopes for his return 
had been realized, she bowed her face upon the 
corner of the pillow on which the bandaged head 
lay, and wept out her thanks to God. 

Hour after hour passed, and still the slumberous 
semi-unconsciousness, the result of the chloro- 
form, held him. At last she bent over him, and laid 
her lips lightly upon his cheek. The touch was soft 
as the brush of a down feather, but he stirred under 
it, as though his inner consciousness were aroused. 
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Her professional knowledge told her that he 
would awake soon. And she was right. 

Barely a half minute elapsed before a low, deep- 
drawn sigh broke from him, and his eyes slowly 
opened, ‘Then there flashed into the opened eyes 
a look of wonder, of many conflicting emotions, 
and like some long-pent-up cry there escaped 
from his lips the one word, “ Clarice!” 

Only one word, but what a world of many 
meanings was twisted into the flowing syllables 
of the dear name! 

In a moment her arms were about him, and 
her tears—tears of thankful joy—were falling 
like rain upon his face! 

“My darling!” she sobbed, ‘you positively 
must not talk yet. Be content that I am with 
you, and that we shall have all our unparted 
future lives in which to talk.” 

It was again the afternoon of Christmas Eve, 
a mild, bright afternoon, more like spring than 
December, when a closed carriage stopped at 15, 
Clive Street, and Clarice, proud and glad—the 
happiest woman in all England—gaye her help 
to her husband as he alighted and entered the 
dear old home. A little crowd about the door 
gave a big cheer—for so small a crowd—and 
Jack turned on the threshold and flashed back 
upon them a bright smile. Then the door closed, 
and heaven on earth was renewed for the trio 
with whom our story has dealt. _ 

We have called our story a Tale of Four 
Christmases, because there were three connected 


with Jack and his sweetheart, and one—this one— 
which connects their story with you—the reader. 





Some Christnas Tapers. 
BY TIIE REY. FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, M.A., AUTIIOR OF “ A CLUSTER OF QUIET THOUGHTS,” ETC. 


“ Four Letters make Heaven's Alphabet.” 
Or word makes free of that soft realm above : 


A MARTI IRIE word, a Nemes all Heaven: Love. 
* Es 


“ Over our Bodies March our Thoughts.” 
Good is eternal: gentle deeds 
Pass on but never die: 
And loving thoughts are patient seeds 


Of immortality. 
* % # # ® 


“Climb Upward on thy Prayers.” 
No prayer did ever speed aright, 
But forth it steals anon, 
And hangs in heaven a little light 
To lead its brothers on. 
# ot & * 


“« Sow Feelings, Deeds Come up.” 
Do thou thy words, thy tones, thy looks control: 
Soft clay are these, yet they shall build thy soul. 


POPP eee es 
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Bethlehem Lessons. 


I. CHRISTMAS TREASURE. 
BY THE REY. CHARLES BULLOCK, B.D. 


Q E best keeps Christmas who finds “ Treasure,” 
—/# and then dispenses the Treasure found. 

Christmas is, in a very special sense, the 

Divine giving-time. God, the Great Giver, 
would have us all receive, on Christmas morn, “ the 
Unspeakable Gift,’ and then sing our Christmas 
Caro}, “ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good-will toward men!” 

What a happy world it would be—what a true 
‘ Klondyke ” every one would discover—if Christ- 
mas brought this gift of Divine Treasure more and 
more fully into all our hearts! We should all be 
millionaires indeed. 

Then, let it be our Christmas question as we keep 
the Festival, What have J “found,” and what am 
I “giving ” to others, this Christmas-tide? Have I 
found, as millions have found, and are finding, 
“ Peace and Joy and Hope,” at Bethlehem? Have I 
really found “ unsearchable riches” in the presence 
of Emmanuel—God with us”? Have I found 
what Bunyan’s Pilgrim found at the Cross, “ joy by 
Ilis sorrow, and life by His death "—in sin pardoned, 
and grace bestowed? Have I seen some brightrays, 
at least, of “the Glory of God” revealed in the 
ace of the Incarnate Christ? And am I aiming to 
walk more and more closely in the sunshine of the 
Divine love, so that others may see, in my reflected 
love to them, something of the Christ in me? 


— 
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We shall keep Christmas well, if the world is thus 
the better, and if our homes are thus the happier, 
for the Christmas Treasure we have found! 


ll. THE THORNLESS ROSE. 
Our Saviour Christ was born 
That we might have the Rose without the thorn: 
The cruel crown was placed upon the brow 
That smiles upon us from His glory now. 
And so He won—to make them ours— 
Sweet, thornless, everlasting flowers. 
Then praise the, Lord, who came on Christmas Day, 
To give the Rose and take the thorns away. 


Frances Ripurey ILAVERGAL. 


lll. A CHRISTMAS MISSION. 
BY THE REV. T. DAVIS, M.A. 
Jesus, from the skies descending, 
Lies a Babe on earth! 
Seraphs, o’er the manger bending, 
Hail the wondrous birth. 
Lo! the watchful shepherds hear 
Sounds of joy with holy fear ; 


Haste to gaze—then, far and near, 
Spread the tidings forth. 

*Tis to open sweet communion 
’Twixt the earth and skies; 

Tis to bind all hearts in union, 
God an Infant lies! 


IV. CHRISTMAS IN THE HEART. 
BY THB DBAN OF DENVER, COLORADO. 


Every heart should have its own Christmas Day— 
the day upon which Jesus Christ was born in it. 
He passes you to-day: bid Him welcome. Let g° 
that sinful desire, that unholy ambition, wake up 
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BETHLEHEM 


that apathy, silence that voice of enmity, bid that 
great pride lower itself, lift up your whole being to 
inake room for Him to abide—and you will commence 
a Christmas joy which will never dim, but which 
shall increase with the increase of God. 
“O holy Child of Bethlehem! 
Descend to us, we pray ; 
Cast out our sin and enter in— 
Be born in us to-day ! 
We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell— 
Oh, come to us, abide with us, 


Our Lord Ernmanuel !” ; 
3ISHOP PHILLIPS Brooks, D.D. 


V. THE CHRISTMAS MARVEL. 

BY THE EDITOR OF “TOME WORDS.” 
Wr marvel not that it did not stay the Carol of the 
Angelic host because Christ was born in so meana 
place: for they beheld His unveiled glory! We 
marvel not that the wise men from the East pre- 
sented to the Infant Child their worship and their 
“ifts: for they discerned the Christ of prophecy be- 
neath this humble guise. 

But in the presence of this “ Mystery of Godli- 

of the Babe of Beth- 


recognising the majesty 
the pride of our poor 


lehem, we may well marvel at 
fallen hearts—pride which is ever prompting us to 
seek the highest place—pride which is so ready to 
take offence if our dignity be compromised or ques- 
tioned, if we experience aught of slight or neglect 


ness,” 


from our fellow-men! 


Vi. A “LITTLE ONE’S” CHRISTMAS. 
BY THE LATE BISHOP HOW. 


[r is a thing most wonderful, 
Almost too wonderful to be, 


Ne a a ee Ee 








LESSONS. 


A. Ifarvey Christmas! 
glad households, and set on none that are not wiser 
and better and happier for Christmas Day! 
it be the pledge and earnest and prophecy of that 
blessed Home whose hearth-stone shall never grow 
cold, and the roof-tree of which shall never be shaken 


down. 
peace, good-will toward men,” 





air 


That God's own Son should come from Lceaven 
To seek and save a child like me. 


It is most wonderful to know 

His love for me so free and sure: - 
But *tis more wonderful to see 

My love for Him so faint and poor. 


And yet I want to love Thee, Lord: 
Oh, light the flame within my heart, 

And I will love Thee moré and more, 
Until I see Thee as Thou art. 


Vil. OUR CHRISTMAS WISH. 
Mav its sun rise on many 


May 


‘“ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
Js Cz 


Curistmas gifts from the King of love, 

Brought from His Royal Home above ; 

Brought to thee in the far-off land, 

Brought to thee by His own dear Hand. 

Promises held by Christ for thee, 

Peace as ariver flowing free, 

Joy that in His own joy must live, 

Aud Love that Infinite Love can give. 

Surely thy heart of hearts uplifts 

Carols of praise for such Christmas gifts! 
Frances Rrptey HAverGAL. 
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Cats Ge habe Known, 


DY THD RY. JOHN ISABELL, F.E.S., WALTER T. STRATTON, AND L. RICHMOND. 


THE MORE THE MERRIER! 


DON’T pretend to know the cats in Mr. Louis 
| Wain’s illustration—at least, not intimately. I 
fancy, however, I have met them in a casual 
way in my dreams. Only the other night a 
mouse deliberately mistook my sleeve for its front 
door, and next night I secured the cat as bedfellow. 
I meant him to sleep on the hearthrug when he wasn’t 
catching the mouse, but he, at once, showed a prefer- 
ence for my quilt. I dreamed of cats all night—of 
cats that had many kittens, all of whom wanted to 
be invited to the “ Robin Dinners,” thoughtfully pro- 
vided by the readers of * Home Words”’ publications. 
“No,” I said sternly, “we do not mean the Robin 
Dinners to be transposed into Tabby Dinners. Kindly 
see about catching the mouse in my roomif you have 
nothing better todo.” Thus cats and kittens marched 
through my dreams, and I may even have been intro- 
duced into the happy family—Mr. Tom Cat is only 
disguising his happiness, you know—depicted on the 
opposite page. Mr. Tom Cat is obviously thinking 
out the problem how to provide for his growing family. 
“T have it,” I heard him say with a purr, “a magazine 
shall start a fund to provide ” Then I woke witha 
start, and the cat’s paw playfully tapping my nose. 
What is the moral? If it hasn’t disappeared with 
the mouse into a hole, it must surely be found in the 
title, “ The more the merrier!” What better Clirist- 
mas motto could we have? Whether it’s cats or 
cousins, robins or relations, the more the merrier 
when Christmas fare is the order of the day, and 
Christmas kindlinegs in every heart! Then fill up 
our Robin Collecting Form; or, if it has slipped out 
of the magazine, a contribution to “ Robin,” Coom- 
rith, Eastbourne, will not go astray, and—* the 
more the merrier!” 





Watter T. Srratton. 


A CLEVER CAT. 


Here and there in the long procession of cats there 
stands out a pussy with a distinctive character, an 
animal possessing such traits and such ability that 
its personality lingers in the memory. It is of one 
of these that I wish to write. 

Trilby is black and sleek, plausible, and insinua- 
ting. She is as intelligent as a dog—most cats are, 
although they modestly conceal their acquirements. 
When Trilby wishes to enter the house she rings the 
kitchen bel] just like other callers. She loves to know 
the reason of things. Finding her one day on the 
dining-room table, I proceeded to dislodge her by 
pulling at the cloth, keeping my hands out of sight. 
'Trilby was puzzled by this movement without appa- 
rent cause, but shifted her position so as to keep in 
the middle of the table. At last the edge of the cloth 
reached the centre, and Trilby, convinced that the 
source of the motion was beneath the vanishing cloth, 
deliberately turned it up with her paws and scrutin- 
ized the under side. 


capable of adapting herself to this world’s chances and 
changes ; and,in truth, sheisas versatile as the Vicar 
of Bray. Wecalled her our Trilby, but shenever really 
belonged to us. She came one day from a neighbour- 
ing house toours; and, with affectionate rubbings and 
loud purr, expressed her pleasure in our society. We 
were flattered, and felt proud that even acat thought 
us more attractive than the people who lived next 
door. Alas! we were soon undeceived. It suited 
Trilby’s convenience to live with us, that was all. 
She, apparently, had found out that our neighbour's 
house was “ To Let”; and, not wishing to leave the 
locality, sought betimes a second home. 

A couple of years later our house, in turn, was 
“To Let.” Trilby began to leave her food uneaten, 
and to absent herself much from our fireside. We 
were touched with this sympathy with us and grief 
at our impending departure, until one day we dis- 
covered her at the vicarage opposite, regaling her- 
self with bacon and milk, under the auspices of the 
Vicar. She had made new friends in anticipation of 
the time when we must say “ Farewell,” and was as 
happy and contented with them as she ever had been 
with us. Worldly wisdom has been developed in 
Trilby to an astonishing degree, and Number One is 
always well cared for. Sheis the type of the accom- 


modating cat. 
Joun IsaBett. 


A CHURCH CAT. 


As I write a cat is looking over my shoulder. Why 
is it that cats love paper and pens? Whenever I 
have my own special cat in the room with me while 
I am working, she will jump up on the table, and in- 
sist in a coaxing, wheedling manner on sitting down 
right on the top of my paper. If that is not allowed, 
she will try to grab the pen. 

I believe it was in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, in 
Dublin, that I saw the oldest cat but one that I 
have seen in my life. Theexception is the mummy 
cat in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. The 
Irish cat, very many years ago, was engaged in 
mouse-hunting in the cathedral. It is the first 
time I have ever heard of a church cat, though 
the church mouse is fairly common. Anyhow, the 
cat found a mouse behind the organ loft, and an 
exciting chase ensued. The church mouse ran for 
his life, but at length was cornered in a narrow 
passage between the pipes, with absolutely no means 
of exit. The church cat squeezed and squeezed, 
but still the mouse was too far off toreach. Again 
the cat wriggled, and succeeded in getting within 
a couple of inches of the mouse. You will say, 
how do I know this? Simply because the eat and 
the mouse are in. the same position to this day. 
When the organ was repaired, the two grim skeletons 
were discovered, the cat securely wedged between 
the pipes, and the mouse up in a corner a few inches 
away from the claws of the cat. The moral is too 


obvious to point out. 
L. Ricusonp. 


A cat which could thus reason might be supposed. 
LOLOL ON ON OO OOO Owe 
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WHERE is one thing a man seldom 









3 gets “wi’out a wifie,” and that is 
j : Oe a kindly judgment. It is true the 
lS GH judgment is sometimes very candid 
ESS 4] when the “wifie” gives away 


es pieces of her mind; but as a rule 
. it has the right welcome tone of sympathy in 
the final verdict. An editor must needs regard 
e his readers as wedded to him—may we say in 
good works? His aim is to please them, to 
make home happier with home words of cheer in 
joy and sorrow. This New Year he believes his 
miillion-hearted ‘ wifie” will welcome the monthly 
home-coming of our Magazine with just that 
touch of love which makes every editor think he 
has the best readers in the wide world. 

Already he has had one hearty handshake.from 
m reader, who declares that ‘Home Worps” for 
January, 1900, deserves to begin a new century, 
even if it does not actually doso. ‘“ But that is 
+ flattery which husbands and editors ought not to 

— be given,” says “ the wifie.” Well, well, we lke 
| it, and don’t feel the worse for it. 

Now for the number itself. We have several new 
x~vriters to introduce :—Mr. F. T. BULLEN,F.R.G:S., 
xvho is now regarded as facile princeps of “ Sea 
Authors,” has written, at our request, an article on 
Sunday Afloat. Sin W. Martin Conway, who has 
made the highest mountain ascent ever accomplish- 
ed, contributes a remarkable paper: On the Top of 
the World. The Rev. Joun Rooker, M.A., writes an 

instructive and amusing article on Church Organs. 
Of authors familiar to Home Words we have 
secured :—AGNES GIBERNE, as the writer of our 
Serial Tale. Saran Doupney, as the writer of a 
Complete Short Story. The Rey. JouN IsABELL, 
¥F.ES., contributes the first of a series of papers 
under the heading, Other Folks’ Parishes: 1. A 
Fisher Parish. Lixa Orman Cooper follows up 
a) her po popular articles on King Baby with a new 
: mee ionized Home, Sweet Home. The BisHor 
or © DONIA writes a delightful sketch, The 
is Gane eyo The ARCHBISHOP OF Sy pxov 
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FROM Tile 
EDITOR*’S CAAIIIX. 


‘“™ Happy Christmas and a Bright New Year.”’ 









a poem, “ Where ts Home?” Bisuop PAKENILAM 
Watsu, D.D., writes ‘Our Daily Companion: A 
New Year’s Message.” In addition we have ob- 
tained a Hymn for the New Year, by Professor 
HARALD WILLIAMS, which has been specially set 
to music by Dr. MANN, Organist of King’s College, 
Cambridge. The Epiror contributes “ Notes on 
our Book of Common Prayer.” 

We have only to add that in addition to two 
Full-page Illustrations of King’s College Chapel 
and our New Year’s Motto, “ Keep Smiling,” a 
Coloured Plate, from the picture by JOSEPIi 
CLARKE, will be presented with each number 
The total number of Illustrations will be 36, and 
among our artists are SyDNEY COWELL, A. 
TWIDLBE, W. CUTHBERTSON, WiLL MORGAN, ete. 

It is Siccoly necessary to say that the Annuals 
are all abroad on the bookstalls in red and blue. 
The Fireside (7s. 6d.), Home Words, The Day of 
Days, and Hand and Heart (2s. each), make splen- 
did Christmas presents. Why buy a book con- 
taining one tale when for the same price can be 
obtained a magazine volume containing many ? 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS. 


—_—_ 





—— - - i 


BAPTISMS. 
Dec. 31. 1898. Lily Louise, daughter of William Henry and Ihza Jane 
; _. . Riseborough. : iy; amy £ - 
Jan. 6. 1899. Eric, son of Herbert and Kate Read. 
Sa, eae John Ernest, son of William Elijah and Amelia Bolton Davey. 
poy Ae Se Charles Richard, son of Jacob and Mary Ann Waller. 
BURIALS. 


Dec. 30. 1898. Abraham Tacon, aged 65 years. 


Pee de) Lema) May Sayer, aged 1 month. 
Jan. 4. 1899. Lily Louise Riseborough, aged 1 month. 
vel: ». . Millen Marshall, aged 20, years. 


s 


N.B.—During the current year extracts from the Needham Registers will be 
inserted monthly in our Magazine. 








CHURCH OF ENGLAND SOCIETY FOR WAITES AND STRAYS. 


Our Christmas Day offertories were again sent to the Dickleburgh Home, 
which is now in connection with the above Society. They amounted to 
£2, 12s. 2d. at Redenhall, and £1 lls. 4d. at St. John’s, making a total of 
€A 3s. 6d. The communicants on that day numbered 64 at the Parish Church, 
and 50 at St. John’s. 


1898. 
List oF DONATIONS RECEIVED FOR THE CHURCH OF Enetanp WAIFS AND STRAYS 
Society, DicktEBuRGH F'unD, BY H. BuckincHAM, Jun., HARLESTON 





£ os. d. C3; Td 
Borrett, Mrs. ... a. i 0) Oo tall, C.C: OmeleeO 
Durrant, Mr. Geo., jun. --- O° -L 0 | Crisp, Mrs. F. OD CO) 
Candler, Mr. J. si > 0 6b O|} Miles, Mr. J. RB. ei Raise Oia 82:86 
Bond, Mrs. W. a 0 2 61 Christmas Offerings ° (per 
Borrett, Mys.... oF, Bee (aes 0) 226 Archdeacon Perowne)... 0 4 U 
Bradley, Mrs. er ee Ore OG 


Collection at Reclenhall 





Donation <... or eee) AAO Church ... fon Bye Deal On 2 
Mothersol, Mrs. —-.. _. 0 1 61] Collection at St. John’s 

Roberts, Mr. W._ --- Bea) ae} Church ... as ecole alia ee 
Whitear, Miss fC, eee) 2 ON fet Al SE 
Aldous, Miss ... SX Poe 0) ee s.6 


| (£5 14 6 


HARLESTON HORTICULTURAL. SOCIETY. 


The Committee of this Society held a Meeting on January 11th to receive 
the Balance Sheet for the past year, and to make arrangements for the current 
year. ‘The Treasurer announced that there was a balance in hand of more than 


‘vn 


The following were amongst the resolutions passed :— 


1. That a Cottagers’ Flower Show be held again this year, at a time and. 
place of which due notice will be given. 
























2. That no prize be awarded in any class for Gardens and Allotments, unless 
there are AT LEAST SIX COMPETITORS for the prize. at 

We call special attention to this last resolution. It was passed unanimously 
by the Committee, and they feel strongly that if year after yea* there are only 
as many competitors for a Cottage Garden or an Allotment as th®t© are prizes to 
be given, and they perhaps the same persons over again, the matt object of the 
prizes, which is to encourage general care and improvement throughout the 
parish or district for which the prize is offered, fails to be secure@- . . 

A hearty vote of thanks was also passed by the Committee to Mrs. Youngs 
for kindly allowing the Show to be held in her grounds at Caltofts, and for the 
hospitable welcome accorded by her to the Society. Much satisfaction was also 
expressed with the Concerts provided by the Harleston Amateur Society, under 


the direction of Mr. Wilson. ‘The Show was in all respects one of the mosé 
successful which we haye held. . et 
CHURCH AND PARISH NOTES FOR FEBRUARY. — . # 
2.Th. The Purification of St. Mary, the Virgin. Morning Prayer, bb JOhiis ae | 
11.16. ie 
12. S. Quinquagesima. Holy Communion, St. John's, mid-day. ) “2 
15. W. Ash Wednesday. Services, St. John’s, 11.30 a.m., S p.m. Fea 
22. W. Ember Day. cee | 


24. BF. St. VWatthias. Ember Day. Service for Children, St. John’s, 11.30 a.m. 
26. S. 2nd in Lent. Holy Communion, Redenhall, mid-day. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN 


FOREIGN PARTS. : 


CoLLECTIONS IN THE PARISH FOR THE YEAR 1898. 
Collector.=-Miss Lyus. 


23.Th. Evening Prayer, with Sermon, St. J ohn’s, 8 p.m. : “4 


THE 


Secretary.—TuHE RECTOR. 
















TOE thst hk OES eae y fs 7 
June 26. Sermons, Reden- | Holmes, Mr. J. S. JES (0% = {9) 
halises .. b 16 64; Holmes, Mis. ; so otet ON Oa Oe 
> +) sermons, Harles- Jex, Mrs. << eae mecow eh fe Moe 
tOneees ee ABE (et: Lynis; Mr. Gu... Bae OPI U DO) 
Noy. 30. Intercession Day — | Lyus, Miss - 010.0 
(half) 013 2 :! £Nuthall, Mr. : oe RU) RO en Olen 
By Subscriptions— | ~ Perowne, Archdeacon Pe PEAS 
I Wea Rica 0-5: 0 Roberts, Mrs.. _... sO 90 
“ Anonymous ” 9) | Robinson, Mrs. J.C.R.... O 8 O- 
: Bradley, Mis Cee Pee SES Gee 
J Buck ‘Mrs EO) satan W hitear, ALiss wy 2 OO. 
3s Cracknell, Miss .8 00.8 Of! 1 te | iy WS nk 
Crisp, Miss L. (yes 6) 4] : RR ee ent 
Dowson, Mrs. QO 2 Q) ; Lu Bo.ces— She nn = Pe oF mf 58 
Durrant, Mrs. OR 4arGr8 Borrett. Mrs. S. es 2 Oe 3 
Durrant, Mrs. G. OFF 23.0 | A. Box set Rae ee eae ~ 
Estcourt; Mrs. ... poten Otel naC) } Youngman, Miss ee i UD & 
‘Hyersons eins gett eo Oa Rectory §-:- 9 +++ Toop . 
Gedny, Mrs, ars apie eek OY ed 0) . ; ee » NS e iee semen 
eels () ee se FN 2 


Hazard, Mr. W. H. 














MARCH, 1899. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS. 


. BAPTISMS. 
Jan. 16. Cecil Walter, son of Walter and Eliza Pearce. 
» 26. Albert Ernest, son of James and Laura Frost. 
Feb. 5. Winifred Rhoda, daughter of Alfred Robert and Mary Matilda Halls. 


BURIALS. 
Jan. 28. Albert Ernest Frost, aged 13 days. 
Feb. 2. Anne Candler, aged 65 years. 
_,, 4. Walter Edward Ward, aged 20 years. 
., 11. Catherine Patrick, aged 67 years. 
,, 16. Victoria Elizabeth Aldis, aged 60 years. 
,,. 17. Mary Ann Frost, aged 80 years. 


FUND FOR CHURCH EXPENSES. 


The annual cost of maintaining the Services in our two Churches may be estimated 
at £100. = 


To meet this we rely on two sources of income, the annual receipts from which may 
again be estimated on an average: 


“OE Set etek 
As Subscriptions by Parishioners nin te yen Goes Ole GV 
,, Offertories ee Oa O 


Leaving the serious annual deficit of more than £20. 
—- In view of this deficit the Churchwardens appeal, as they may very reasonably do, 
for fincreased annual subscriptions. What is wanted is a more general and liberal 
recognition on the part of all who use and value the Services in our Churches, of the 
duty incumbent upon them to bear their share of the expenses which must necessarily 
be incurred, if those Services are to be efficiently and worthily carried on. The income 
from Offertories must needs be fluctuating, as is shown by the exceptional sum of £20 
from that source this year. Annual subscriptions are reliable in their nature. 

The Churchwardens also desire that the subscriptions, the payment of which has 
hitherto been deferred till after Easter, should in this and future years be paid before 
Easter, so-that their accounts may be made up in readiness for presentation to the Master 
Vestry. 


We heartily hope-that in both these particulars their appeal will not be in vain. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL PRIZES. 

The distribution of Sunday School Prizes for the year 1898, took place in our 
Redenhall Boys’ and Girls’ Schools, and in the Wortwell and Needham Schools, on 
January 30, 31, and February 1, 2, respectively: 

On each occasion excellent pictures of some of our Lord’s parables, and of scenes and 
incidents from the Gospel history, were exhibited by the help of a magic lantern, and appro- 
priate hymns were from time to time thrown upon the sheet. In each case a very pleasant 
and useful evening was spent, with the result, we trust, of maintaining and increasing an 
interest in our Sunday Schools, and of encouraging all who are connected with them, 
clergy and teachers, parents and children, *to persevere in the good work which they 
have undertaken. “:Lovest thou Me?” “eed My lambs?” 


OFFERTORY FUND, 1898. 





RECEIPTS, ISXPENDITURE. 
St Soe (Ue | So OR OME 
Per?Jan. Balance te fee Ome) s OA | Cash Solth, 
Offertories : Meat AES ( 
Redenhall... “Cc .. 10 8 24) Wine, &c. le 4G 
Harleston ... Ae .-. 1712 2 | Hospital 013 6 
| Grocery... ee “ty Lao. G 
Children’s Clothing Club DRO sal 
| Church Expenses 20), 0.0 
| Balance 2 8 3% 








£35 16 10} £35 16 10} 


N.B.—The contribution of £20 to Church Expenses is exceptional, and cannot be 
relied upon as a regular source of income. 





OF REDENHALL WITH HARLESTON CHOIR FUND. 


BALANCE SHEET 
Year ending 1898. 

















* RECEIPTS. Ls5 @ 
£ 8. d.| £ s.d.{Mys. G. Reeve .«.. ose ORL OD 
Balance from 1897 133° 2 Mr. T. P. Fuller... 0 1 0O/|Miss Robinson ... Toe AN kt 
Mrs. Aldous 0)=25°0 Miss Gambrill 0 5 O/Mr.J.C. R. Robinson... 0 °5 O 
Miss Allured 0 1 O;Mr. F. A. Gedney O 2 6!Mr. W. Roberts... » *O6 +266 
Mrs. Balls O 1 O/}Mr. R. Gill 0 2 6|Mrs. W. Shibley 010 
Mr. Bradley 0 1 Oj Miss Goodrum - O 1 Oj}Miss Stanton ... sve OL 
Mr. Broughton ... 0 2 6! Miss Green O 1 O}Rev. M. B. Thurburn ... 0 2 6 
Mr. C. K. Buck... 0 1 O/Mr. C. C. Hall 0° 2 °0| Mr. g2Valiant =<) 9) 33 0; 2576 
Mr. Candler 0 5 O|Mrs. Hammond 0 1 Oj; Mr. A. E. Vincent (ke (0) 
Mrs. .. Chappell .. O 2 6)Mr. J. S. Holmes 010 0} Miss Whitear 010 O 
Mr. A. E. Churchyard... 0 2 6); Mrs. Jex... aoe 0 1 O}Mr. Wills tee O-*I20 
Miss Colls Fd ... O 1 O}Mr.G.O. Lyus ... 0 5 O|Mr. H. J. Yallop 02 0 
Mr. J. Coker 4 0 1 O|Mrs. J. Miles - O 1 O} Mrs. R. C. Youngs “ve OP LO ano 
Miss Cracknell ... 0 2 6/Mr. H. Mothersol O 1 OjMr.G.N. Youngman... 0 2 O 
Mrs. Crisp 0 2 O/} Mrs. Munnings 0 1 O/}Sums under Is... Ons2aO 
Curl Bros. 0 2 6|Mr. H. C. Nuthall O20 Hees 
Mr. Dowson =< .. O 1 O}Mr. G, Osborne... 0 2 6) Total Receipts ... 8 8 2 
Mrs. G. Durrant, jun. ... 0 1 0/ Ven. Arch. Perowne 1 O 0} Balance overdrawn 013 O 
Mr. Estcourt ; 0 2 O!Mr. J. Pipe A foa0 feo 0 - 
Mr, J. A. Everson 0 2 6/Mr. W. H. Poll... 0 2 0 £9 1 2 
EXPENDITURE. Led 
11 Boys of Harleston Choir sae vee or 215 2 
14 Boys of Redenhall Choir we a 23 0 
Organ Blower at St. John’s, Harleston ..: TOMO 
Organ Blower at Redenhall ome ©9010 0 
Anthems and Choir Papers Se oe or +n rae ae Sep ave das 4 0 6 O 
Boys’ Choir Treat e. ae ier oe st $5 “Fy “c¥- Tees eee ose 2- T20 
£9F ale 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

The Annual Sermons on behalf of this Society were preached on Sunday, 12th Feb., 
by the Rev. J. S. Pratt, Rector of Fornham, Bury 53t. Edmund’s, and the Rey. H. Wimble, 
Head Master of North Walsham Grammar School. The collections at Redenhall 
amounted to £3 4s. 6}d., and at St. John’s, to £3 14s. 2d. | 


The Annual Meeting was held in the Corn Hall, Harleston, on Friday evening, 17th 
on the Society’s work in India was delivered by the 


Feb. A very interesting address : L wa: ‘ 
Rev. Rowland Bateman, Missionary in the Punjab. The collection, including proceeds 
of Sale of Work done by Mrs. Everson’s Missionary Working Party, amounted to 


£5 10s. Gd. 
CHURCH NOTES FOR MARCH. 
1. W. 11.30 a.m., Children’s Service, St. Tohn’s. Subject: The Disciple who denied his 


Lord: His fall. 
2.Th. 8 p.m., Evening Prayer with Sermon, St. John’s. 
5. §. 3rd in Lent, 3 p.m., Children’s Service, St. John’s. 
11.30 a.m., Children’s Service, St. John’s. Subject: The Disciple who denied 


8. W. 
. his Lord: His recovery. . 
9.Th. 8 p.m., Evening Prayer with Sermon, St. John’s, 


12. °S. 4th in Lent, Holy Communion, St. John’s, at 10.30 a.m. Service. 
11.30 a.m., Children’s Service, St. John’s. Subject: The Disciple who love 


15. W. 
Lord: How he learned his love. <i 
16. Th. 8 p.m., Evening Prayer with Sermon, St. John’s. oo | 
22. W. 11.30 a.m., Children’s Service, St. John’s. Subject: The Disciple who loved , 
his Lord: How he showed his love. 
23. Th. 8 p.m., Byening Prayer with Sermon, St. John’s. | 

Morning Prayer, St. John’s. 


25. S. The Annunciation, 8a.m.,Holy Communion, 11.15a.m., 
Redenhall, at 10.30 a.m. Service. : sae a - | 


26. S. 6th in Lent, Holy Communion, 
27-30. Morning Prayer, 11.15 a.m., Evening Prayer with Address, 8 p.m. datly. 
31. Good Friday. The Services will be the same in both Churches as on Sundays, 
except that at Redenhall at 3 p.m. the Service will consist of the Litany, with : 
an Address to children. a 
Ge ay 45 fan 
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PRICE ONE PENNY. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS. 
BAPTISMS. 


Mar. 1. Percy George, son of Henry and Edith Mary Brett. 
» » Bessie, daughter of Edward and Jane Sayer. 


MARRIAGE. 
Feb. 28. Edwin Billington and Florence Howell. 


BURIALS. 


Feb, 21. Hannah Prime, aged 84 years. 
Mar. 1. Henry Freston, aged 83 years. 
, 11. James Wright, aged 49 years. 
» »  wsohn Bryant, aged 76 years. 


In our January number we called attention to the fact that the Church Missionary 
Society was founded on the 12th of April, 1799, and that it consequently completes its 
hundredth year of existence this month. We added that there would be a commemora- 
tion in our parish of the Centenary Festival, of which particulars would be announced in 
due course. 

We are now able to state that Thursday, April 27th, has been chosen for the com- 


memoration, and that the Lord Bishop of the diocese has kindly promised to come to us 
for the occasion. 


| CENTENARY OF THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
: 


The programme for the day will be found in our “ Church and Parish 

Notes for April,” in this number of the Magazine. 
In addition to the welcome which we always give to our Bishop when he comes 
amongst us, we are especially glad to have him with us on an occasion like this, both 
because of his exceptionally wide personal acquaintance, in earlier life, with the foreign 


work of the Church, and because of the deep interest which he takes in missions. 
In view of the approaching Centenary, the Bishop has addressed the following letter 
to his diocese :— 

“© M.S.—In April next the Church Missionary Society will keep its Centenary; and 
lovers of the Society and its work, whose name is legion, will, throughout the country, and 
| in many a distant colony and dependency, be returning hearty thanks to Almighty God for 
His mercies. The good work is indeed not at all taken up as it ought to be, and as it would 

be if all those who own the Christian name,were Christians in deed and truth. But as 

we bear in mind the melancholy condition in England of the missionary cause, when 100 
tre years ago a few earnest men founded the C.M.S. Society, and contrast it with the position 
| it has now attained in the Church, there is indeed great cause for thankfulness. 

As is the case with so many other branches of Church work, our despondency at the 
actual state of affairs is counteracted by the fact that there is undoubted progress. The 
wonderful development of the work of the C.M.S., and the blessed spiritual results of its 
operations in every part of the heathen world, give us solid ground for believing that the 
blessing of the Holy Spirit of God rests upon it. I should suppose that: none who read 
these words will doubt that this isso. Assuredly then they ought cordially to sympathize 
with this commemoration, and do what lies in their power to promote its success. The 
work of sending the blessed gospel of salvation to the heathen must be one upon which 
our heavenly Father looks with approbation. 

“Tt will, I doubt not, be an acceptable action if all Churchpeople, including those who 
are supporters of other organizations, join with our brethren on this their great celebration, 
and unite in praising the Author of all good for His great mercy in pouring upon such 
inadequate means a measure of blessing altogether beyond our hopes or our doservings. 

ia Ay N.” 


Special thankofferings to God for the hundred years of blessing He has given to the 
Society are invited. 
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Annual Subser sand -— 
Candler, J., Esq. yo 
Candler, Mra. George.. 

C racknell, Miss 

Curl, Messrs., 
Durrant, Mrs. ... 
Everson, Mr. 
Everson, Mrs. ..- 
In Memoriam ... 
Lyus, Miss 
Perowne, 
Pipe, 


1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
Brown, Mirsines- 1 
Buckingham, Mrs. 1 
Borrett, Mrs. S. 1 
Buck, Mrs. ©. K. 1 
Bradley, Mrs. ... 700 1 
Chappell, Mrs. .. ip 2 
Colls, Mrs. we ber 2 
Crisp, Mrs. --- 2 
Crisp, Miss L. . wie Neda OTe 2 
Cocking, Mr. .--- aoe ce ges Ope 
Coker, Mrs. _ .--- =: eee Sas 
Churchyard, Mr. 0 2. 
Durrant, Mrs. G. ‘0 2 a 
Dowling, Mrs. ... x Gisele 
Engledow, Mrs. ef: Onan 
Q 2 
ORs 


Escourt, Mrs. ..- 
Fuller, Mrs. T. P. 


” 7 


Je, Esq. 

Robinson, Mrs. “Reynolds 
Collected in small EOS — 

Allured, Mrs. os as 

A Gift . 

Aldous, Mrs. Wm. 

Bond, Mrs. R. W. 

Bond, Mrs. Wm. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Statement of Account for Year ending Mar. 31st, 1899. 


Treasurer, The RECTOR. 


Nov. 30. Moiety Inter- £ s. d. 
cession Day 013 2 

»  » Meeting at 
Wortwell Ore LI 
Sale of Work 18 4 3 

Sermons :— 

Feb. 12. Redenhall ... 3 4 63 

oy: St. John’s, Har- 
leston 3 14 3 


Needham ... 0,5 8s 
2 Hall 2°9 8 


Sale of Work 


at Corn Hall 3 0 10 


_ 


AWIWoOworcwdsore 


Bros. 


a a 


Ven. ‘Archdeacon a 
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Collector. Mrs. EVERSON. 


| Gissing, Miss ... 
Goodrum, Miss 
Gedney, Mr. 
Haynes, Mrs. 
Hammond, Mrs. 
Hobson, Miss ... 
Jex, Mrs. 
| Miles, Mr. J. R. 
Miles, Mrs. G.. 
Poll, Mr. 
) Robinson, Miss 
Robinson, Miss M. 
| Rayner, Mrs. H. 
Rayner, Mrs. A. 


Roberts, Mrs. ... 

Rouse, Mr. 

Reeve, WiWert ace 

| Stebbings, Mr. and Mrs. 
Self, Mrs. G. 


Vincent, Mrs. ... aes 
Whiteley, Miss ct 
Youngman 

Sums under one ‘shilling 


Boxes :-— 
Aldous, Mrs. 
Aldous, May (the late) 
Brookes, Mrs. .- * 
Buck, Miss”... 
Calver, Bessie .. 
Cook, Florence... “oO 
Clarke, Lydia ... xx 
Clutton, Mrs. ... aoe 
Everson, Mrs. ... ACC 
Frost, Edith ... sat 
Goodrum, Miss ae 
Girling, Miss ... ae 
Jordan, Mrs. ... . 
Lynch, Annie . e 
Peck, Flossie ... F 
Pendlebury, Mrs. 
Rayner, Miss ... aoe 
Rectory hy a. 
Samson, Kate .. om 


Webb, Maria .. ey es 
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JUVENILE ASSOCIATION. 
Collector, Miss NUTHALL. 

















LD oh De a ee a £ os. d. 
Bradley, Alice... 0 6 4 | Hall, Mr. Ry = ola. 3 
Balls, George ... O 1 5} | Miles, Miss E.... awe: O O 11} 
Bible Class O 2 0} | Nuthall, W. and V. Ome 2) Le 
Baillie, Miss ... O 2 7} | Prentice, Miss... O 6 113 
Colls, Beatrice... -O 1 7 | Rayner, “Marion, O 3.43 
Chappell, Ethel 0 2 6% | 
Children’s Service 2 7 104 £6 10 2} 

SFR DOVE TRUST ESTATE. 
898. Lope grr d.) 21898. , Be 9. d: 
Jan. 24. By Balancein bank... 4 1 7: July 11. The Treasurer, Reden- 
July 3. G. Nichols, half a year’s hall Trust Deeds ....15 OU 0 
rent, due October Oct. 3. The Treasurer, Reden- 
11th, 1897 ... Set teLO) 30%) | hall Trust Deeds ... 14 0 O 
Aug. 5. Charity Commissioners’ - |», 4», Lhe Treasurer, Capital : 
| LoanCapitalAccount 56 8 2 | Account ‘ .. M5658 2 
: cS » 9 Norwich Union Fire _ 
Sep. 97. G. Nichols, Tnsurance ..- oO: 1. 10 
’ half a Nov. 9. The Charity Commis- 
year’s rent sioners, first instal- 
. due to ment on account of 
Apr., 1898 17 10 O- repayment of capital 
Less, I. T., borrowed P5=9,°0)70 
17s. 6d.; Balance in bank ... 014 7 
Tithe, | 
Ga Sia se On LIne 2 
- 16 10 10 | 
Charity Commissioners, | 
half a year’s divi- 
~ dends en Omt4: 50 
£95 4 7 | £95 4 7 
J. SANCROFT HOLMES, 
T. | PEROWNE, \Teusrexs. 
CHURGH AND PARISH NOTES FOR APRIL. 
1. $. Easter Even. Morning Prayer, St. John’s, 11.15. 
9. §. Easter DAy. Holy Communion, St. John’s, 8 a.m. ; Redenhall, 10.30 a.m. 
3. M. Monday in Easter Week. 11.15 a.m., Morning Prayer, St. John’s. 
4.Tu. Tuesday in Easter Week. 11.15 a.m., Morning Prayer, St. John’s. 
9. §. First after Easter. Holy Communion, St. John’s, 10.30 a.m. 
95. Tu. St. Mark. Morning Prayer, St. John’s, 11.16. 
97. Th. O,M.S. CENTENARY COMMEMORATION. 
8 a.m., Holy Communion, St. John’s. 
11.30 a.m., Children’s Service, St. John’s. 
3 pm., Redenhall, Central Service for Parish and Deanery, with Address 
by the Lord Bishop ot the diocese. 
8 ba Public Meeting in the Corn Hall, Harleston, with Address by the 
| Bishop. ; 
39, & Fourth after Easter. Holy Communion, Redenhall, 10.30 a.m. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS. 


BAPTISM. 
Mar. 29. Frederick Lankester. 


MARRIAGES. 
April 4. Henry Skikelthorp Page and Frances Edith Youngman. 
» » ohn Redwell and Mary Borrett. 
» 13. Joseph James Green and Annie Edith Bacon. 


BURIALS. 


Mar. 16. Mary Page, aged 85 years. 
» 20. Mary Roberts, aged 2 hours. 
» 23. Sydney James Atkins, aged 5 months. 
, 24. John Scotchmer, aged 82 years. 

April 1. Robert Pedgrift, aged 77 years. 


MEETING OF SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


On Tuesday evening, March 21, a meeting of our Sunday School Teachers was held in 
the Girls’ Schoolroom, Harleston. The Rey. H. Dawson, Clerical Secretary of the Church 
of Bngland Sunday School Institute, gave a carefully worked out model lesson on the 


history of Zacchwus. A discussion on topics connected with teaching ensued, and an 
interesting and useful evening was spent. 


——— 


LONDON SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE JEWS. 


Contributions in the Parish of Redenhall with Harleston and Wortwell, 
1898-1899. 

Secretary, The REcToR. Collector, Mrs. STEBBINGS. 
d. | 
O | Miles, Mrs. J. - ... 
O ' Miles, Mrs. F. 
O | Pipe, Miss 
O | Pratt, Mrs. 
O Prentice, Mr. 
0 | 
0 
0 
0 
0 


So th 
7) 


Aldous, Miss Mic 
Aldis, Mrs. (the late) 
Aldis, Miss 

Baillie, Mrs. 
Brown, Mrs. aan 
Buckingham, Mrs. 
Broughton, Mrs. ... 
Crisp, Miss < 
Cracknell, Miss ... 
Churchyard, Mr. 
Darrant, Mrs. 


~ 
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, Roberts, Mrs. 
Robinson, Mrs. 
Friend, A... 2 
Perowne, Archdeacon 
Stebbings, Mrs. ... 
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tf Small sums 

Dowson, Mrs. ) aes 

Byerson, Mrs. 6 3 ae : 
Engledow, Mrs. ... 0 | elt 188 0 6 O 
Estcourt, Mrs. 9) B tae (0) 287 fu} 
Gissing, Miss 6 | Prie iets 0 = 3 
Gooderham, Miss Q | ~r1end; 4 .-. 0 5 0 
Goddard, Rev. G. H. 6 ——__—_—— 
Lhyus, Miss 6 | Motalmamen ean mle 11: 
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Redenhall with Harleston and Wortwell, 1898-1899. rs 
Secretary, The RECTOR. Collector, Miss PIPE. ; Soy 








£5 439 Gs | . Be Suna. 
Buckingham, Mrs. . 0 1 O} Hall; Mrs/ Gs -- a, 6 (UT) 
Buckingham, Miss 5 i) Be AE . Hart, Mrs. sg Bae yeh LO LO! he 
Broughton, Mrs. ... . 0 1 O, Lyus, Mr. 200 ice -- O 5 O 
Bond, Mrs. 10e Le Oo Miles Wits: J-peie es seen te OrleeO 
Buck, Mrs. 40 2 O04 MilesyMrs: Fo =. ax “i Oe, Lr Oe 
Bradley, Mrs. 57 @ ik Oo Nuthall, Mrs. ... On Bec AOD. tbs (0) 
Baillie, Mrs. F. . O 1 O, Pipe, Mr.... tre see poe (Ua 
HappellaMne! ; 0: 1 O| Poll, Mrs. a cen ete tare ral Ss Jt «(6 
Cann, Mrs. T. . 0 1 O; Pipe, Miss oe st sco (0) Y4 &) 
Crisp, Miss A. _ 0 1 © Perowne, Archdeacon ... cou Le LamO 
{ ‘Curl, Messrs... _ © 5 O| Robinson, Mrs.J.R.  ... OD 2526 
. Churchyard, Mr. .. . O 1 Oj Rayner, Mrs. A. ... nee Soe AO San ESO) 
Crisp, Mrs. ‘ . O 1 QO} Stebbings, Mrs. ... re Son Oy ik. (0) 
Crisp, Miss L. . O 1 OQ, Stanton, Miss. ae xp Oak 
Dowson, Mrs. 0 1 O |! Scolding, Mrs: ... ows 5 we Oeel ano 
Durrant, Mrs. _ 0 2 O! Thurburn, Rey. M.B. ... OS nO 
Durrant, Mrs. G. 0 2 O| Vincent, Mrs. van Sey AUT ES X0, >... 
Engledow, Mrs. ... eee ee Ok th ; Warnes, Mrs. ... wee a MDa 40) a: £ 
Everson, Mrs. ~ ee OR hes ¢ ces: a 
Estcourt, Mrs. <20e 0 aOR gitege 38 > 
Fuller, Mrs. OL eAO Rectory Box Oll 2 a 
Gambrill, Miss On 104 sR: PINS) DA. 
Gill, Mr... “6 1 0 | AGite ~~. 2 O mele | 
Gedney, Mrs. __.... ORetea 4 hag 
Goddard, Rev:GueL 0 2 6 cee eee SY : | 
CHURCH NOTES FOR MAY. 
1.M. St. Philip and St. James. 11.15 a.m., Morning Prayer, St. John’s. 
7. 8S. Fifth after Easter. Children’s Service, 3 p.m., St. John’s. ‘ 
11. Th. The Ascension Day. 8 a.m., Holy Communion ; 11.30, Children’s Service, St. see 
John’s; 7 p.m., Evening Prayer with Sermon, Redenhall. - 
14. §. Sanday after Ascension. Holy Communion, St. John’s, after Morning Prayer. 2 
21. 8. Whit Sunday. Holy Communion, 8 a.m., Redenhall. fees 4 
22. M. Monday in Whitsun Week. 11.15 a.m., Morning Prayer, St. John’s. i 7 eee 
23. Tu. Lucsday in Whitsun Week. 4 » r ” oe 
5 24. W. Ember Day. $ 
z 26. F. Ember Day. ae 
‘ 27. S. Ember Day. ve 
Communion, St. John’s, 8 a.m., Redenhall, after Morning 


28. §. Trinity Sunday. Holy 
Prayer. 
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CHURCH AND PARISH NOTES FOR JUNE. 
First after Trinity. Children’s Service, St. John’s, 3 p.m. 
Second after Trinity, St. Barnabas. Benefit Societies’ Hospital Service, Reden- 
hall, 10.30 a.m. Preacher, Rev. S. Hooke, Vicar of 
Clopton. Holy Communion, St. John’s. 
90. Tu. Queen’s Accession. Service, 11.30 a.m., St. John’s. 
St. John Baptist. Service, St. John’s, 11.15 a.m, 
95. S. Fourth after Trinity. Holy Communion, Redenhall, 10.30 a.m. Service. 
29. Th. St. Peter. Holy Communion, St. John’s, 8a.m, Children’s Service, 11.30 a.m. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS. 
BAPTISMS. 
May 10. Emma Utting, daughter of John and Emma Redgrave. 
, 11. Evelyn, daughter of Charles and Emma Gillman. 
» » Minnie Maud Louisa, daughter of Walter and Elizabeth Whittaker. 
> +» Olga Priscilla, daughter of Arthur and Mary Ann Scotchmer. 
» » sarah Katrine, daughter of William and Alice Emily Balls. 
» » Florence May, daughter of Samuel Ernest and Mary Jane Aldous. 


BURIAL. 
April 15. Esther Smith, aged 70 years. 


NEEDHAM. 
BAPTISMS. 


April 9. John, son of George and Eliza Aldous. 
» » Louisa, daughter of George and Eliza Aldous. 


CENTENARY OF THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


In accordance with the notice given in our April Number, the celebration of the 
Centenary for our Parish and Deanery was held on Thursday, April 27th. 

We had a great disappointment, which was fully shared in by himself, in the 
unavoidable absence of the Lord: Bishop, who, as‘we had announced, had kindly promised 
to be with us throughout the day. He was detained in London by very important 
business connected with the diocese. Our best thanks are due to those who so kindly 
and ably took his place; and we have to record with humble thankfulness to Almighty 
God, that our celebration was most helpful and encouraging throughout. 

The Services and Thankofferings were as follows :— 

8 a.m., Holy Communion, St. John’s. Communicants, 32; offertory, £3 Gs. Vd. 

11.30 a.m., Children’s Service, St. John’s. Address by Rev. C. Downton, Vicar of 
Hoxne. Collection, 17s. 7d. 


3 p.m., Central Service, Redenhall Church. Preacher, Rev. Canon Pelham. Collection, 
£13 17s. 10d. . 


8 p.m., Public Meeting in Corn Hall, Harleston. Address by Bishop of Thetford. 
Collection, £4 9s. 6d. 


With the addition of 


cave. a 

Box, Mrs. Everson ... 9° 9 3 
Card ,, A oP ay Ss at 
Redenhall Girls’ School OF 8u.4 
” Boys’ ” Ce Ae, 

£3 4 7 


our special Centenary Offering amounted to £26 16s. 1d. 


Let us make it our aim and prayer that the fruit of the Centenary may be for us, 
and for our Church and natidn, a lasting growth in interest and effort for the extension 
of Christ’s kingdom upon earth. 
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The Rector and Churchwardens of Redenhall with Harleston with Hamlet of Worticell — 
in Account. ee 
Drs. £ s. d. Crs Ssh de ; 
Balance from Special Offertories 111 4} June 29, 1898, Harleston Gas” ee. 
Offertories from Harleston and Company ae ade tb 10= Gye 
Redenhall Churches at cin ora Nov. 26, 1898, Harleston Gas 
ent times 18 6 Company ner AX ery ee 110) 
Subscriptions from. Parishioners 39 2 0} Jan. 30, 1899, Harleston Gas 
7 Company a ee BP at als 
‘April 4, 1899, Harleston Gas eas 
t Company 412 0 ves 
‘ H. G. Co., Coke for St. John’s & 
Church... 12 0 
W.E. & Co., Coke for Redenhall 
Church .. 16 10 
Mr. Evans, Work at St. John’s 
Church 12 
te Evans, Work at St. John’s 
hure +. 


Messrs. rN uthall & Co. 

Mr. R. R. Cann ...’ 
Postages aes 
Norfolk Chronicle, Register 
JInsurance.. 500 nee 
Mr. C. Muskett ae 

Mr. W. Symonds... 

Mrs. E. Chappell... 

Mr. Geo. Keeley .. 

Mr. A. F. Rayner 

Mr. J. A. Everson 

Mr. H. Brett 
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Mr. Keens, organist St. John's 
Church.. “ 
Cheque Book 


Mr. Whiting, catching moles ... 
Mr. Rayson, attending to organ 
| Mr. S. Aldous, Oe Orga) 

| Redenhall ac 
| Mr. Dowling, clerk 
2 Me pomenes attending to fur- 
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| Mr. vane: ‘clerk St. John's 
| Mr. Evans, attending to furnace 
Mr. Borrett, collecting pO 
tions .-- 
Mr. Allured, organist, St. John’s” 
J aly 3, 1898, Miss -Gambrill, 








4 < ‘ organist 
| Oct. 12, ee Miss Gambrill, 
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Jan. 3, 1809, Miss Gambrill, 
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April 4, 1899, Miss Gambrill, i ae 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR CHURCH EXPENSES. 
EASTER, 1899. 











ies. (Ors Ce Sade 
-Aldous, Mr. W. .. Ome Om O*) Holmes, J. 5., sq. “5. eeelOn OPO 
Aldous, Miss (eeelae Oe Eka Mr. C. C. ie 010 O 

Allured, Mr. A. 0 3 0] Hammond, Mrs., and Gracknell, 
Aldis, Mr. T. Open Oni ee OLrS.u ym o> Op" davon 10) 
Buckingham, Mr. H. O 5 O| Hall, Mrs. H. ay Ae (e 
Broughton, Mr. EB. J. 0 10 6 | Hobson, Mrs. OF 5540 
Baillie, Miss Oi (G6 Jex, Mrs. ... 1 Keser hl 0) 
Buck, Mr. C. K. ... QO 2 6 Jackson, Mr. I. ‘1h Oe 
Brock, Mr. W. O. Ogee Ov Knights, Mr. R. OO bF0 
Browne, Mrs. &: ... O 3 O| Keeley, Mr. J. Of 30 
Browning, Mr. ... 5 .. O 1 O| Keeley, Mr. Geo.. Oabs20 
Brett, Mr. HH. - ... ¥e m0) 2 6.) Knights, Mr: H- O32 "Y 
Borrett, Mr. a oa <oh LO) eye Lyus, Mr. Geo. 4 O O 
Bradley, Mr. 3% ore ... O: 5 O } Lyus, Miss Af 1 On) O: 
Balls, Mrs. 0 2 O} Miles, Mr. J. R. iO: 2.0 
Barclay & Co., Ltd. we2= O Mothersol, Mr. H. Oia 
Burgess, Mr. Ee Olan 10m Munnings, Mr. J. 20750 
Broughton, Mr. W. Q 2 6 | Mann, Mr. 5. 0 5 0 
Baillie, Mr. W. R. OR 202 Miles, Mr. F. bet (OF eas: 
Borrett, Mr. F. 010 O,| Nuthall, Mr. H. C. 1k aU 
Baillie, Mr. F.... 0 5 O }| Norman, Mr. G. OF. 1=.,0 
Caudwell, Mr. E.... 1 0 0} Poll, Mr. W. H. . 0 eG 
Candler, Mr. J. 5 0 O| Perow ne, Ven. Axchieacontees. L080. 60 
Clutten, Miss Fo) Pipe, J., Esq. .-.. Aye 0 20 
Coker, Mr. J.  . = O 1 O| Perfitt, Mr. J. L.. Oe 25 16 
Churchyard, Mr. A. Ot 010 O | Provincial Bank .. 010 OU 
Chappell, Mrs. E. Soe 1 1 O |} Prime, Mr. J. OF OE AU 
Curl Brothers, Messrs. ... te 0 | Prentice, Mrs. OF ose 0 
Colls, Mrs. 70). 240) Prime, Mr. &. _...- Opa 
Crisp, Mrs. 1 5 0 | Robinson, Mr. G. 0 3 0 
Crisp, Miss O76550 Robinson, Miss .. Oneoes 
Cann, Mrs. 4 010 Oj} Robinson, Miss M. Oden 
: Cordwell, Mr. W.. é 0 5b O | Rayner, Mrs. eae OF. 0 
a Candler, Mr. Geo. iss al 18 | Rayner, Mr. A. F. 0 5 9 
; Cann, Miss “f . 0 7 6G | Roberts, Mr. ye 1p. 0 
Charlish, Mr. C. ... © 1 O | Robinson, Mr. ale nO 
‘ Donnison, Miss ... . 0 10. O | Reeve, Mrs. i : OFZ a0 
¥ Durrant, Mr. G. ... oe 20. 04) Stebbings, Mr. G. Ob OM 
c Durrant, Mir Ge jun. <.- 0 5 O|} Smith, Mr. W. R. 010 O 
: Dowling, Mr. RO. (OYeetayenO}y Smith, ] Mr. Sam. OT 
; Dowson, Mr. R. ... © 5 O |} Southgate, Mr. F. OFs2eO 
{ Everson, Mr. J. A. San3\-'O Vincent, Mr. A. E. 010 O 
j Engledow, MxB a 3. OO) 1b 20 Vincent, Mr. S. E. 0 2 & 
Estcourt, Mr. A. J. Oye 19). (0) Warnes, Mr. Geo. OF Om 
{ Fuller, Mr. T. P.. 0 5 O| Whitear, Miss ay (10, 
q Gedney, Mr. F. A. 010 O | Woods, Mr. ©. 010 0 
Gissing, Miss O 2 6 | Wills, Mr. FEF... 0; 8) 9 
Gambrill, Miss QO 5 O Youngman, Mr. G. N. O-125no 
Gill, Mr. 'R. 010 O | Youngs, Mrs. R. C. he OO 
Goodrum, Miss 0 5 O|} Yallop, Mr. H. J. Opapy 10 
Garth, Col. tielLOs. Ont —— 

Gillman, Mr. C. OW EEO 
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CHURCH AND PARISH NOTES FOR JULY. 


2. Sun. Fifth after Trinity. 3 p.m., Children’s Service, St. John’s. 10.30 - 
a.m., Holy Communion, Needham. 
6 Th. GES. Festival at Rectory. 8 a.m., Holy 
9. . Sun. 10.30 a.m., Holy Communion, St. John’s. 
13. Th. Horticultural Show, Caltofts, Harleston. 
16. Sein. Seventh after Trinity. 8 a.m., Holy Com munion, Redenhall. 
95. Tu. St. James, Apostle. 11.30 a.m., Children’s Service, St. John’s. 
97. Th. Festival of Church Workers and Communicants’ Guild. 8 a.m., Holy 
Communion, St. John’s. Meeting in afternoon at Rectory with 
Service in Parish Church. 
30, Sun. 10.30 a.m., Holy Communion, Redenhall. 


N.B.—The Day Schools will break up for harvest holidays on ‘Thursday 
afternoon, August 3rd, and the Sunday School Festival will be held at the 
Rectory on’Friday, August 4th. | - 


Communion, St. John’s: 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS. 


BAPTISM. 
June 12. Cecil Herbert George, son of William and Hannah Howlett. 
MARRIAGE. , 
May 20. Cornelius Ashby and Harriett Amelia Nunn. 
BURIALS. — 


June 1. Frederick Robert Brown, aged 17 years. 
, John Thomas Howard, aged 5 years, 
,, 16. ‘Tamar Moore, aged 609 years. 
, 1%. Cecil Herbert George Howlett, aged 1 year. 
 20.. Anna Maria Spence, aged 46 years. 
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MOTHERS’ UNION FESTIVAL. | 
The Annual Festival of our parochial Branch of this very useful Soc 
: was held on Thursday, June 15th. | | 
here was Divine service at 3 p.m. in St. John’s Church,'at which, after the 
members had joined in the service specially prepared for the Union, a most 


interesting and helpful address was given by Canon Thompson, Vicar of 


Aldeburgh. Taking for his text the words of 1 John iii, 16, Mr. ‘Thompson 
urged and illustrated’ from 


them the truth that the proof of love is self-sacrifice. 
It was so with God the Father, who “spared not His own Son.” It was so with 
God the Son, who gave Himself for us. It is so with the Christian, who 
denies himself in his consecration to God. Applying this truth to the case ‘ 
of mothers, the preacher dwelt strongly upon one- proof of love which parents 
should give, by putting themselves to pain and effort in correcting their children 
and incurring for a time their displeasure, because they loved them too well to. 
lat them do whatwas wrong. An instance of this was given in not allowing 


girls to go out alone after dark, a practice from which, as was truly said, 
mischief is sure sooner or latér to come. — 


_ After service the members, to the number of about seventy, were most, 
kindly entertained at tea by Mr.and Mrs. Holmes; at Gawdy Hall. ‘Tea was 
followed by an address by Mrs. Sheepshanks, to whom our best thanks are due,’ 


both for coming amongst us, and for the very welcome and helpful words which ~ 
she addressed to the members. — 
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Our Festival was in every way a success, and we feel assured that the 
members of our Union returned home refreshed and strengthened for the work 
to which God has called them. 


DIOCESAN ASSOCIATION OF RINGERS. 

The anniversary of our Diocesan Association of Church Bell Ringers was 
held this year at Redenhall on Thursday, June 18th, when our beautiful bells 
once more discoursed sweet music to the hearty enjoyment both of those who 
rang and of those who heard them. 

he dinner took place in the Rectory garden, in a tent kindly lent by Mr. 
Sancroft Holmes. 

The president, Canon Raven, urged strongly upon the members present, as 
did also the speakers who followed him, the duty of attending t emselyes, 
regularly and devoutly, the services of the Church, to which by means of the 
bells they invited others. The late Captain Moore, to whom feeling reference 
was made by more than one speaker, was quoted as a worthy example to ringers 
in this respect. 

The Assodigtion which has now existed for upwards of twenty years, is 
doing good work in the diocese, and we heartily wish it continued and increased 
prosperity. 

BENEFIT SOCIETIES’ HOSPITAL SERVICE. 

This service was held in our Parish Church on Sunday morning, June 11th. 
The attendance, which for the last two or three years has shown some signs of 
falling off, was quite like old times again. There was a goodly array of 
members, and an overflowing general congregation, which our grand old Church 
was unable to accommodate. An earnest and appropriate sermon was preached 
by the Rev. S. Hooke, Rector of Clopton, from the text: ‘‘ Bear ye one another’s 
burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ” (Gal. vi. 2). ; 

The offertory (which will be supplemented by collections made elsewhere) 
amounted to £7 1s. 9d. It will be divided between the Norfolk and Norwich 
Hospital, the Lowestoft Convalescent Home, and the Fakenham Nurses’ Home. 


WORTWELL NATIONAL. SCHOOLS. 
The following is the Report received from the Diocesan Inspector :— 


The children have passed a very good examination in all the subjects. 
The following children distinguished themselves in the examination :— 


St. V. and IV. Ti. I 











Arthur Blogg (Pr.) Arthur Tayler (P.) John Markwell (Pr.) 

? Edith aslo! (Certé.) ue Bea he Percy Williams (C.) 
ce; Ethel Rack enry Rackham (C.) | — ase 
ee ee < = Harry Rouse(commended) = ——— 


* . Arthur Bush < 





II Edith Soames . at Be: 













Claude Hurren (P.) | John Blogg a 
Alice Howlett (C.) Infants. 
Bessie Bureb(Pr.) 
| Bessie Whiting (C.). Oe ay ys 
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Sh George F isher (com.) es oe 
(Signed) R. M.Sveyp, © £ = : ze as | 
Diocesan Dispector, 

SoS, Ste ite 
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GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 


The Annual Festival of the Harleston Branch of this useful Society was 
held on Thursday, July 6th. The Holy Communion was administered in St. 
John’s Church at Sa.m. At 3 p.m. service was held in Redenhall Church, 
which was attended by nearly 200 associates and members. The address was 
given by Canon Burn, Vicar of St. Peter’s, Mancroft, Ncrwich,:on the subject 
of The Friendship of Jesus. (St. John xv. 15). Ina very interesting and helpful 
way he showed how that friendship was possible and real to the Apostles then, 
and is so to Christians now; and how the enjoyment of so great an honour and 
privilege brings with it corresponding duties and responsibilities. The fact that 
they have a Common Friend ensures friendship with one another, among all who 
truly call Him Friend. 

After the service tea was served in the Rectory garden, in a tent kindly lent 
by Mr. Sancroft Holmes. Addresses, which were greatly enjoyed, were given 
by Miss Brandreth, as a member to her fellow-members, and by Mrs. Burn as an 
associate. We are thankful to record that the Festival was in every way 4 
success. 

The offertories at the two services amounted to £3 10s. 8d. Of this sum 
half was remitted to the Diocesan Sick Fund, and the other half retained, to be 
used, as in former years, to help sick members in our own Branch of the Society. 


DIOCESAN FUND. 


The annual collections on behalf of this fund were made in our Churches on 
Sunday, July 16th. They amounted tv £10 2s. 74d. at Redenhall,and £2 14s. 113d. 
at Harleston, making a total of £12 17s. 7d. 


OUR NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


We printed last month the very satisfactory Report of the Diocesan Inspec- 
tor on our Wortwell School. We are able now to print his no less satisfactory 
Report on our Redenhall group of Schools. 


“Boys.—The School has passed a very good examination on the whole, 
showing careful instruction in all the subjects taught. The following children 
deserve special commendation :— 


Sts. V., VI. and VII. ‘IV. I. 


aa 


Horace Webb (Pr.) . 
Harold Crowe (Cert.) ~ 
Fred Titlow (C.) 
Wilfrid Titlow (C.) 
Claude Sampson (C.) 





Ben Johnston 
Robert Vincent 
Henry Murray 
Ered. Wood 


Reginald Warmoll (Pr.) 
Alfred Barnard (C.) 
Wm. Tidman 

Robert Southgate 


— 


iit. 
Harold Day (Pr.) 
Herbert Gardner (C.) 
Herbert Prentice (C.) 


Jasper Lewis (Pr.) 
Edward Meadows (C.) 





Cecil Warmoll 
Lancelot Dashwood 


it 


Percy Button (Pr.) 
Ernest Brett (C.) 
Albert Flegg (C.) 
Edward Crane 
Arthur Todd 
Horace Reeve 
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““Grris.—The School ain Cente a high peatdard of efficienc | aia die irls | 
showed a keen and intelligent interest in their work. The following are dager oud 
of commendation for their answers in the examination :— 





Sts. V. and VI. IV. Ii. = eg 
Lila Clarke (Pr.) Kathleen Cook (Pr.) Rose Osborne (Pr.) | 
Alice Barnard (C.) Olive Wighton (C.) Bessie Button (C.) ale 
Adelaide Dashwood (C.) 
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Florence Peck (C.) ; 
Annie Lynch (C.) Nellie Murray Ethel Taylor (C.) 


Beatrice Fairhead (C.) Lillie Cooper 
Rose Webb (C.) 5 


II. 
Jessie Rayner (Pr.) 


—_— 


; HI, 
May Peck (Pr.) 


R —e 


Katie Mason 
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_“ Tnrants.—The children in both the classes answered very well in the <a 
Scripture subjects, and their repetition was very good. The following children . 
deserve special commendation :— 
? Cuass I. Crass II. } JAS 
4 Eva Warmoll (Pr.) Nellie Todd (Pr.) | 
Laura Rayner (C.) Frank Vincent 
Ada Perfitt May Warmoll {eae 
: Henrietta Coleman — Arthur Cook ay, 
Stanley Martin $ Bertie Bussey (C.) ag: 
Allan Stannard 2 - et 
7 (Signed) Ratru H. SneyD, cae: 
Diocesan Inspector.” ne 
An equally encouraging Report has been received from H.M. Inspector of mt. 
our Evening School, held at Harleston during the past winter season :-— re 


“ The Glass is being conducted in a very satisfactory manner.” | 
he results for our own Schools of the Prize Scheme 


Examination held last May. ‘This is an examination in Religious Knowledge, by 
printed papers, to be answered in writing, of the elder children in Elementary 
Schools throughout the Diocese. We give the names of those who obtained Ist, 
2nd, or 3rd Classes in their respective standards :-— : 


We are also able to give t 






a | REDENHALL. 
i BOYS. — . GIRLS. 
E 2nd Class: Harold Crowe. ist Class: Lila Clarke. . Ey 
ee ; Fred Titlow. Ind Ulass: Kathleen Cook, ose 
3rd Class : Horace Webb. : , . Nellie Murray. 
eet Harry Bugg. 3rd Class: Annie Lynch. 
y Arthur Bryant. 99 Florence Peck. 
+ Reggie Warmoll. ; 
Alfred Barnard. 





| | WortWELL. ty Ae ee 
2nd Class: Levi Skinner. 3rd Class: Arthur Blogg... 
Victoria Palmer. Rtas, » Kate Chilvers, 








HARLESTON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

A highly successful show was held, by kind permission of Mrs. Youngs, im 
the grounds of Caltofts, on Thursday, July 13th. The cottagers’ exhibits were 
considerably beyond the average, both in number and quality. The attendance 
was large, and the pecuniary result satisfactory. Two good concerts were given 


by the Harleston Musical Society, under the leadership of Mr. Wilson, and the 
band of the Rifle Volunteers gave efficient aid. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS. 


BAPTISMS. 
June 25. Kathleen, daughter of Robert and Sarah Anna Hatton. 
» » Harold Sydney, son of John Edward and, Augusta Flegeg. 
July 2. Frank Eric, son of Thomas and Kate Caroline Reeve. 
» » Walter Edward, son of Henry and Rosa Murphy. 
» » Beatrice Minnie, daughter of Alfred William and Patience Crane. 
» 3) Dennis Donaid, son of Dennis and Emma Edwards. 
, ll. Maud, daughter of William and Elvina Webb. 
Horace, son of William and Elvina Webb. 
j - »- 9 Sidney, son of William and Elvina Webb. 
’ » 9 ily, daughter of William and Elvina Webb. 
, . » Dorothy Amelia, adopted daughter of Samuel and Kmma Markwell. 
» » Gertrude Eliza, daughter of John and Alice Todd. 
» » Alfred Edward, son of John and Alice Todd. 


NEEDHAM. 
June 16. Mildred Ellen, daughter of William and Emma Gardener. 
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BURIALS. 


July §. Olga Priscilla Scotchmer, aged 1 year. 
,, 11. Cecil Walter Pearce, aged 10 months. ‘ 


NEEDHAM. 
June 28. Mildréd Ellen Gardener, aged 13 days. 
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MEETING OF .CHURCH-WORKERS AND COMMUNICANTS. 


- On Thursday, July 27th, our Church-workers and Communicants, including 
the members of the Communicants’ Guild, met for tea at the Rectory. After a 
pleasant hour of social intercourse a service was held in the Parish Church. In 
the course of a short address the Rector, referring to the twenty-five years of his 
ministry in the parish, spoke of the many changes which by death and otherwise 
had taken place during that period. ‘The heart craved, he said, “among the 
sundry and manifold changes of the world” for something, or rather for some- 
one, that changes never. And that Some One they found in Him of Whom it is 
written, ‘‘ Jesus Christ is the same yesterday and to-day and for ever’ (Hebrews 
xiii. 8). Himself unchanging—in His pardoning mercy, in His tender compassion, 
in His sufficient grace—He communicates His own unchangeableness to all life 
that is lived, to all works that are done, to all relations that are formed in Him, 
making them eternal as He is Himself eternal. Minister and people, pastor and 
flock, if they be one in Him, are one in a union which is not to be measured by 
the term .of their earthly relationship. In Him the heart’s craving for that 
which is unchangeable finds its satisfaction. 

“ Change and decay in all around I see ; 
O Thou, Who changest not, abide with me!” 


BANK HOLIDAY AT GAWDY HALL. 


On Monday, August 7th, being Bank Holiday, Mr. and Mrs. Sancroft Holmes 
very kindly threw open the beautiful grounds of Gawdy Hall to the public. 
Favoured by brilliant weather; a large number of people responded to the invita- 
tion, and availed themselves of the opportunity of spending a very pleasant after- 
noon without having to go far to seek it. A variety of games were provided for 
the entertainment of the company, and the band of the Harleston Volunteers 
played during the afternoon and evening. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN 
: PARTS. | 


The Annual Sermons on behalf of this Society were preached in both our 


-Churches on Sunday, August 13th. 


_ The preacher in the afternoon at Redenhall was the Rev. R. H. Sneyd, 
Rector of Harsham and Hon. Secretary of the Society for the Deanery of Reden- 
hall, Taking for his text the words of St. Paul, ‘As we have therefore 
opportunity, lét us do good unto all men, especially unto them that are of the 


household of faith’? (Gal.-vi. 10), Mr. Sneyd pointed out that in pursuance of 


this exhortation, the Society goes first to ‘them that are of the household of 
faith—” to those who are already Christians. It follows our fellow countrymen 
into their distant homes when they emigrate, and helps them to provide the 
means of grace which they have left behind them in England, and which they 
are too poor at first, after the expenses of journey and outfit and settlement, to 
Pe for themselves. It goes also with the message of salvation to the 


eathen beyond. Instances of the success with which God has blessed the efforts 

of the Society and of its marvellous growth in the now nearly 200 years of its 

existence (it was founded in the year 1701) were given in the sermons through- 
~ out the day. : des ’ 


The collections amounted to £6 8s. 10d, at Redenhall, and £2:14s. 10d. at 
Harleston, making a total of £9 3s. Sd. 











CHURCH AND PARISH NOTES FOR SEPTEMBER. 


10. S. 15th after Trinity. Holy Communion at St. John’s, mid-day. 
11. M. Day Schools re-assemble after Harvest Holidays. 
17. SS. 16th after Trinity. 8. a.m., Holy Communion, Redenhall. Harvest 

: Festival. Thanks-offerings to be given to Norfolk and Norwich Hospital 

and Lowestoft Convalescent Home. aR 

21.Th. St. Matthew. 11.30 a.m., Children’s Service, St. John’s. 
24. S. 17th after Trinity. Holy Communion, Redenhall, mid-day. 
29. EF. St. Michael and All Angels. 11.15 a.m., Morning Prayer, St. John’s. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL FESTIVAL: 


This happy gathering was held as usual in the Rectory garden on Friday, 
August 4th. ghee 

Last year, by adjourning at the last moment for a day, favourable weather 
was secured, This year, without the trouble and disappointment of adjourning, 
the weather was everything that could be desired; and the treat, to which so 
many little people, and bigger people. also, look forward, was in every way most 
enjoyable. As usual we concluded our happy day in His House, from Whom all 
happiness comes, and united in praise and thanksgiving for all His goodness to 
us, and in asking for His continued care and blessing. » 

The Rector’s text to be taken away and remembered was :— 

‘‘ Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 
And all her paths are peace.” Proverbs, iti. 17. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS. 
BAPTISMS. 


July 28. Ethel May, daughter of Arthur Robert and Annie Sarah Ship. 
Aug. 6. Mabel Grace, daughter of John and Mary Ann Samson. 
Cissy May, daughter of Henry and Mary Ann Riches. 
Kathleen Elizabeth, daughter of Frederick and Sarah Haystead., 
Samuel Nelson, son of Albert Edward and Sally Rumsby. 

» > Robert John Eric, son of Henry and Alice Martha Jones. 
Aug. 9. William George, son of Charles and Martha Gowing. 
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PRESENTATION TO THE RECTOR. 


“On his return from his holiday in Scotland, the Rector was welcomed home by 
the receipt of a testimonial, consisting of a massive silver inkstand, bearing the 
inscription, Presented to the Ven. Archdeacon Perowne, by the Parishioners of 
Redenhall with Harleston and Wortwell, September, 1899, together with a pair of 
silver candlesticks, and a silver-mounted blotting-case, with monogram. This 
beautiful and costly gift was accompanied by an album containing the names of 
the subscribers, following an illuminated title page :— 

“Presented, with a silver testimonial, to the Venerable Archdeacon T. T. 
Perowne, on the completion of his 25 years as Rector of the Parish of Redenhall 
with -Harleston and Wortwell, as a token of esteem and affection from the 
Parishioners, September, 1899.” 

The following is the Rector’s letter of acknowledgment :— 


TO THE PARISHIONERS OF REDENHALL WITH HARLESTON AND 
WORTWELL. 


Tue Rectory, 18th September, 1899. 
My pear FRIENDS,— } 
I am deeply touched and gratified by the token of your esteem and affection 
which you have presented to me on my completion of 25 years as Rector of the 
arish. 
z IT thank you heartily for your beautiful gift. I shall value it very highly 
and use it constantly, and léave it to my children after me. 

The unvarying kindness and consideration which you have extended to me 
during these five-and-twenty years, the sympathy which you have manifested 
with me and my family in our joys and in our sorrows, the happy relations which 
have been maintained between us, the cherished friendships which we have been 
privileged to form among all classes in the parish, would call for grateful recog- 
nition from any man who values the goodwill of those amongst whom, in the 
Providence of God, his lot is cast. ‘To a neighbour from his neighbours, viewed in 
that light only, your gift would be most welcome. | 

But itis in another light in which these relations in no way disappear, but 
only become more precious and more enduring, that you and J alike regard your 
gift. You offer it to me, and I accept it from you, not only as your friend and 
neighbour, but as the Minister of Curisr among you. You wish me to under- 
stand that, however imperfect and unworthy it has been, Gop has vouchsafed to 
use my ministry in the parish to His own glory and to your highest benefit ; that 
both in the public services of the Church and im those more intimate and per- 
sonal ministrations in which you and I have held communion with each other and 
with Him, and of which these years.furnish so many sacred memories, He has 
been graciously pleased to make me His minister to you for good. 

For this, in whatever measure we have found it so, let us together thank 
Him and give Him all the glory. That we may find it so increasingly, if for a 
little longer I am permitted to minister to you, will, I know, my friends, be your 
prayer for me, as it is ever mine for you. So of His infinite mercy the relation 

so happily formed and matured on earth shall find its perfect consummation in 
the never-ending fellowship of heaven. 
Il am, 


Your faithful Friend and Servant in Christ, 
T. T. PEROWNE. 





29. 


HARVEST THANKSGIVING. 


Our Harvest Thanksgiving Services were held on Sunday, September 17th. 
Both our Churches were beautifully decorated, and the congregations throughout 
the day were large. A suitable anthem, Praise the Lord, O my soul, was well 
rendered at St. John’s in the evening; and the psalms were chanted at both 
services in both Churches. There were forty-one communicants at the S$ a.m. 
service at Redenhall.’ The offertories amounted to £8 3s. 4d. at Redenhall, and 
£4 17s. 7d. at Harleston, making a total of £13 Os. lld. Of-this sum £8 8s. has 
been sent to the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, and the remaining £4 12s. 11d. 
to the Lowestoft Convalescent Home. 


CHURCH AND PARISH NOTES FOR OCTOBER. 
1. S. 18th after Trinity. 3 p.m., Children’s Service with Holy Baptism, St. 
John’s. 
6. EF. District Visitors’ Meeting, after Morning Prayer, at St. John’s. 
8. S. 19th after Trinity. Holy Communion, St. John’s, mid-day. Offertory 
morning and evening for Church Expenses. 
15. S. 20th after Trinity. Sermons and collections for the Society for Pro- 
moting Christianity among the Jews. 
16. M. Sam., Lantern Lecture in Girls’ Schoolroom for Jews’ Society, by Rev. 
H. A. Nash, Association Secretary. | 
18 W.. St. Luke. 11.30 a.m., Children’s Service, St. John’s. § p.m., Sunday 
School Teachers’ Meeting, Girls’ Schoolroom. 
28 S. St Simon and St. Jude. 11.15, Morning Prayer, St. John’s. 
5. 22nd after Trinity. Holy Communion, Redenhall, mid-day. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS. | 
BAPTISMS. 


8 Arthur George, son of James Herbert and Kate Leggett. 
90. Hilda Mabel, daughter of Frank William and Gertrude Jane Curling 


Baillie. 


Sept. 
BURIALS. 


Aug 14. Damaris Edwards, aged SO years. 


Sept. 7. Isaac Johnson, aged 75 years. 
, 16. Arthur Edward Vincent, aged 50 years. 
NEEDHAM. 
MARRIAGE. 


Sept. 12. Frederick William Cattermole and Ellen Gardiner: 


BURIAL. 
June 12. Sarah Shanks, aged 90 years. 
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__—« SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIANITY AMONGST THE JEWS. 








as heat On Sunday, October 15th, sermons on behalf of this Society were preached in 
_ both our Churches, by the Rev. H. A. Nash, Association Secretary of the Society, 
___ and by the Rector. ‘Ihe work of the Society was described, not only in London 
and in the large towns of our own ‘country where Jews congregate, but in all ~ 
parts of the world. It is calculated that there are ten or twelve millions of Jews 
—_ inthe world. Of these, 97,000 are in England, and in London 70,000. * There 
are more Jews in London than in the whole of Palestine, and not far off twice as 











































v 
‘many in London as in Jerusalem?’ 
gk 2 ‘On Monday evening, October 16th, a very interesting and instructive lecture 
/-.--_—was given by Mr. Nash in the Girls’ Schoolroom, Harleston, on ‘ Jerusalem and 
_ ——stihe:~Jews.’”? Many objects of interest referred to in the Bible were exhibited, such 
_-—_s as phylacteries (Matt. xxiii. 5.), rolls of the law (Jer. xxxvi. 23; Luke iv. 17-20), 
the tallith with its fringes (Num. xv. 38, 39), and tear-bottles (Ps. lvi. 5). 
_ —~—S Phe collections in Church amounted to £2 Ids. 1ljd. at Redenhall, and 
—  — ~£2 16s. 1}d. at St. John’s; and at the meeting to £1 %s. 5jd.—making a total of 


eee 27 0s. Gd. 
eee BOYS’ NATIONAL SCHOOL. 


aS The new buildings at this school were formally opened, in the presence of 
___ the managers and friends, on Wednesday afternoon, 18th October, 1809. 
. After the singing of a hymn, and prayer, Mr. Sancroft Holmes spoke on 
behalf of the managers, addressing himself chiefly to the assembled boys, and 
through them to their parents. ‘he Managers, he said, had twice been called 
upon quite recently to increase their School accommodation, at very considerable 
cost. + Last year they had spent £200 on the Girls’ and Infants’ Schools; this 
__ year they were called upon to lay out another £200 on the building in which 
_---~-_—scthey were now assembled. The first outlay had been met to the amount of £151) 
_ or £160 by a loan from a Trust, the funds of which had been allowed to accumu- 
-. late, but the loan had to be repaid by instalments spread over a certain number 
__-—s of years. ‘To meet the second outlay of £200 they must look to the response of 
as the ratepayers to the appeal which was addressed to them last summer. There 
were two causes of this increased expenditure on elementary education. One 
-___- ¢ause was the higher standard now set by the country for the education of the 
-_ people, and the consequent increased costliness of all that related to it. The 
___ other cause was the more general use made of these schools ; so good an education 
‘to be had free of cost attracted many who used formerly to be sent to private 









~ to be had 
ee. adventure schools. Mr. Holmes earnestly exhorted the boys, who gave him their 
-—s sustained attention throughout his address, to make good use of the advantages 
hey enjoyed. Hé warned them against supposing, as boys were wont to do, that “4 





wha | they learnt in school was of no use to them. If they learnt their lessons it 
_ would enable them to learn other things, which would be useful to them in life 
___by-and-by. He advised them also to keep up their education alter they left 
-_ day-school. ‘There were night-schools which they might attend, and the County 
a See BAG hy offered scholarships to clever boys, to enable them to attend secondary 4 
schools, and even to go to the University. There was no reason why boys of = 
ty and good character should not rise, as many had done, to the highest 

msinthe country, = 7 
pe, in a few helpful words, pressed especially upon the boys the 

of co ntinuing their education when they left school. He could 
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x the time when many villages had no school, except one kept by an old 
aught the children little beyond their letters. Now they had all this 
ade for them, and he earnestly advised them to make good use of it. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS’ FESTIVAL. 

stival was held on St, Luke’s Day, 18th October, 1899. 
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11.30 a.m., and at 6.30 p.m, there was ‘Evening Prayer, with a short address by te 
the Rector, on St. Luke as a guide to teaching in the Sunday School With refer, 


ence to the family, the Church, and Christ the Lord. The service was wellattended =~ — us 
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by our own Redenhall and Harleston and Wortwell and Needham teachers, and 


a 


by some from Homersfield and St. Cross. After tea in the Girls’ Schoolroom a ar 
meeting was held, at which a very interesting and suggestive address 0n ‘“Some — eet 


Principles of Teaching in Sunday Schools,” based, as he said, upon his own 
experience as a teacher both before and since luis ordination, was given by the 
Rev. T. J. Perowne, Curate of St. Margaret’s, Lowestoft. The three principles” | 
insisted upon were /reshness, Firmness, and Fairness. ; | 
‘The teacher, to interest his class, must aim at freshness. Even if the lesson 
were an old one, it must be taught in a fresh, lively manner, and fresh matter 
and illustrations must be introduced into it. } : cS 
The teacher must be fim. He must avoid threatening. Threats which ~— Ber 
were never meant to be, and which could not be, carried out must never be used. $s 
What he said he would do, he must never shrink from doing. Such methods-of —— 
enforcing discipline as the regulations of the school placed within hisreach mus6 
be firmly used. An appeal to the superintendent was in some cases desirable. ie Tec 
But the teacher must specially be fat. Children were very quick to detect 3. 
injustice, and they resented it far more than they did just severity. We must — > Gis 
have no favourites, It was difficult to avoid having them, but we must Strive tO 
deal fairly with every member of our class. Saige ae 
An interesting discussion followed the address, and we trust that our teachers i# 
were helped and encouraged by the day’s proceedings in their difficult and = + 
responsible, though happy work. | ra 
CHURCH AND PARISH NOTES FOR NOVEMBER. 
1. W. All Saints’ Day. 8 a.m., Holy Communion. ~ 11.30 a.m,, Morning 
Prayer, St. John’s. os = aS 
3. EF. 11a.m., Morning Prayer and-District Visitors’ Meeting, St. John’s. ; 
5. S.. 28rd after Trinity. 3 p.m., Children’s Service, St. John’s: . 
12. S. 24th after Trinity. Mid-day, Holy Communion, St. John’s. — 
_ S Next before Advent. Mid-day, Holy Communion, Redenhall. ne 
30. Th. St. Andrew's Day. Intercession for Foreign Missions. Sam., Holy © 
Communion. 11.15 a.m., Service of inteensan for Parish and =- 
Deanery; Preacher, Rev. Canon De Chair. 8 p.m., Service of — 
Intercession, with Sermon by Rey. Canon Pelham. | 





EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS. 


BAPTISM 
Oct. 1. Samuel Ernest, son of Ernest and Jane Borrett. — 


. eh MARRIAGES. ~ irs 
Sept. 26. Herbert Arthur Capps and Josephine Margaret Stanton. 
Oct. 9. Ernest Lewis Culham and Mary Ann Eliza Canham. 
BURIALS. Bane eee te 
Sept. 20. Robert Pipe, aged 76 years. : ie a 
Oct. 19. Henry Brett, aged 56 years, 
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HARLESTON PROVIDENT MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

Most of our readers are aware that this useful Society, which has for many 
years run a prosperous course and done a good work among us, has been of late 
in difficulties. ‘The medical officer, Mr. Candler, found it impossible to carry on 
any longer the large amount of work connected with the Society on the existing 
terms of remuneration, and accordingly tendered his resignation of his office. 
After full and careful deliberation, in which the committee had the willing and valu- 
able assistance of their medical officer, it was found that the Society could no longer 
be maintained on its original basis. A meeting of the members was therefore 
called, at which Mr. Candler’s resignation was accepted, a hearty vote of thanks 
being accorded to him for his services ; and it was unanimously resolved that the 
Society should be dissolved, with a view to its reconstruction on a sound financial 
basis. Liquidators were chosen to distribute the assets of the old Society, in 
accordance with the provisions of one of its rules, and the old committee was 
appointed to draw up rules and take all necessary steps for the formation of a 
new Society. This committee reported toa subsequent general meeting of mem- 
bers of the old Society, and the rules and regulations which they presented were 
provisionally accepted, subject to their confirmation by a meeting ot members of 
the new Society, so soon as it shall be duly constituted. 

All persons wishing to join the new Society should apply without delay to 
Mr. Nuthall, Thoroughfare, Harleston, of whom they will learn full particulars. 


Specially favourable conditions for joining are offered to members of the old 
Society. 


CHURCH AND PARISH NOTES FOR DECEMBER. 

8. S. Ist in Advent. St. John’s. 8 a.m., Holy Communion. 3 p.m., Chil- 
dren’s Service. 

7. Th. 8 p.m,, Service, St. John’s. Preacher, Rev. P. C. Brown, Curate of 
Catfield. 

10. S. -2nd in Advent. St. John’s, Holy Communion, mid-day. 

12. Tu. 8pm.,G.F.S. Lantern Lecture and Sale of Work; proceeds to Brabazon 
Home of Comfort. 

14. Th. 8 pm., Service, St. John’s. Preacher, Rev. H. Hebster, Curate-in- 
charge of St. Cross. 

21. Th. 8 p.m., Service, St. John’s. Preacher, Rey. H. W. C. Geldart, Curate- 
in-charge of Alburgh. | 

95. M. Gurrstmas Day. Services: -Redenhall, 10.30 a.m., Morning Prayer, 
with Sermon and Holy Communion; St. John’s, 8 a.m., Holy Com- 
munion. 10.30 a.m., Morning Prayer, with Sermon. 4 p.m., 
Evening Prayer, with Christmas Hymns and Carols. Offertories 
for Society for Waifs and Strays. 

26. Tu. St. Stephen. 11.15 a.m., Morning Prayer, St. John’s. 

27. W. St John Evangelist. 11.15 a.m., Morning Prayer, St. John’s. 

98. Th. The Innocents’ Day. 11.15 a.m., Morning Prayer, St. John’s. 

B81. S. Redenhall, Holy Communion, mid-day. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


We are glad to find that our parish is not behind in the effort now being 
made throughout the land on behalf of the wives and families of our brave.sol- 
diers who are engaged in the present war in South Africa A considerable sum 
has already been raised, and we are assured that tho response has been general 
and liberal. We hope to bo able to give an account in our next number of what 
has been given, and also of the steps that have been taken for the careful and 
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efficient distribution of the-funds contributed. We learn that £50, Sian a half 
the sum raised, has been sent to the Association for the wives and families of 
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soldiers in the war, and that the remainder is kept in hand to be applied asshall = SS 
hereafter seem desirable. of ‘a ree oe | 


OUR NATIONAL SCHOOLS. ate ee 
The following are the Reports received from Her Majesty’s Inspector:— _ 


* 


REDENHALL. ; rss nee 
; Boys’ School.—' The School is going on well, and steady progress is being __ = 
a made in intelligence. Some little slackness in discipline has been corrected s&s 
since the first visit. Handwriting and neatness of paper work still need atten- fo 
tion. The improvement of classroom accommodation will remove a difficulty ; * 


which must have seriously impeded the master’s efforts.”’ . 
Girls’ School.—* Discipline is very praiseworthy, and, notwithstanding some 
hindrances in the early part of the year, good progress has been made, and the 
general condition of the School is highly creditable.” aS 
Infants’ School.—“ The School is making good progress, and care has been 
taken to amend weak points. ‘The condition of the School is now very satisfac- 


= 


tory. ee 
| WortTWELL. ile Rese 
Mixed School.— Both discipline and instruction continue to merit ioe : 
) praise.” Bki | | oe ee 
| Infants’ Class—“ The order is good, and yery satisfactory progress has been 
made during the year. The highest variable grant may on the whole be fairly 

| recommended.” : | ee Se 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS. 
1899. BAPTISMS. 


Nov. 1. Rosetta Jane, daughter of Clement and Anna Osborne. == 5 am 
Walter Frederick, son of Clement and Anna Osborne. Pett ge 












i 5s Lucy Ellen, daughter of Clement and Anna Osborne. eee SS Se | | 
» 9). Charles Cecil, son-of Clement and Anna Osborne. : oes pe 
» p. William Cyril, son of General and Georgina White. © i. 
1899. MARRIAGE. = “See = 
Oct. 26. Robert William Wisken and Jane Francis. a pee SS 
1899. + BURIALS. pane - 
Oct. 19. Henry Brett, aged 56 years. 
: , 24. Emma Bowler Jackson, aged 60 years. eae 
Z , 26. William Redgrave, aged 78 years. ‘S59 
3 Nov. 15. Emma Mary Arnold, aged 73 years. © == 
ae ,, 18. Henry Youngs, aged 68 years. — Ate 
bide _.NEEDHAM.7> 4 
iRswe BAPTISM. Pe S23. 







Noy. 8. Winifred Annie May, daughter of William and 
Noy. 8. William Bartram and Emily Kingsbury. Seite 
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VET ANOTHER 
GREAT PAYOUT 


QUEENSLAND 


VICTORIA 
STATE 
LEAGUE 


VICTORIA 
2nd 
Div, 


VICTORIA 


L. Macquarie 
Budapest 
Canterbury 
Melita 
Artarmon 
Azzurri 
Latrobe 

St. Helens 
Annerley 
Germania 
Alexander 
J.U.S.T. 
Lion 
Altona 
Austria 
Box Hill 
Dandenong 
St. Albans 
Sunshine C, 
Athena 
Brighton 
Coburg 
Moreland 
Waverle 
Yallourn 
Ferntree 
Heidelberg 
Helvetic 


ome 


W. Wallsend 
Hellenic 
Prague 
Auburn 
Corinthians 
Coalstars 
Merton 
Hellenic 
Wynnum 
Mitchelton 
Melbourne 
George C. 
Polonia 
Richmond 
Springvale 
Makedonia 
Prahran 
Ringwood 
Keilor 
Frankston 
Albion R. 
Triestina 
Hercules 
Sandringham 
Ajax 
Clayton 
Chelsea 
Croydon 
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TREBLE CHANCE 
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GOLDEN HOMES 


3 POINTS Home Team wins by 3 or more goals 
2 POINTS Home Team wins by 2 goals 
15 POINTS Home Team wins by only 1 goal 


L. Macquarie i bekeS 
Budapestinsw] 2] | | | | 


Canterbury 3 
Melita 
Latrobe 
St. Helens 
Annerley 
Germania 


Alexander 
J.U.S.T. 


Lion (y) 
Altona 
Austria 
Box Hill 
Dandenong 
St. Albans 
Sunshine C. 
Athena (v) 
Brighton 
Moreland 
Waverley 
Yallourn 
Ferntree 
Heidelberg 
Helvetic 
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SUNDAY £ 
TREBLE C} 


3 DIVS. 8 SEL| 





3 POINTS EACH WINNER 
2 POINTS EACH SECOND 
1} POINTS EACH THIRD 


Davis, B. A. 

















Barclay, A. if | 
Bentley, W. 2, | H Davis, R. C. 
Brown, L. G. 3f | |= Jones, A. i 
Cadwaladr, G. 4 | = Lewis, A. R. : 
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Carson, W. 3 me wo Edwards, M. J. i 
Coates,D. | 6) | x Stewart, M. J. i 
Connorton, B. cS | al . Storey,S.J. if 
Cook, P. Rein 8a Younis Ahmed jf 
Cousins, A. | 9} | | | | | Green,D.M. 
Cullen, D. Ho i} ie Nicholls, R.B. 1} 
Curant, J. rh ie | e Pullar, G. b 
Duffield, G. 127 | *# Shepherd, D.  { 
Durr, F. 13 | z= Parfitt, P. H. 3 
East, D. 7 = Radley, C. T. } 


Russell, W. E. 
Smith, M. J. i 
Gilliat, R. M. C. 
Lewis, R. V. 
Livingstone,D.A.* 
Marshall, R. EE. ° 
Reed, B. L. 
Bailey, D. 
Engineer, F. M. 
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Higgins, J. 
Horrocks, A. 
Hutchinson 
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\ IN MEMORIAM 
CHARLOTTE HEYHOE, 


evoted wife of the 


\ 
the beloved and d 
Rev. FR. Ww. Pitt, VieAce 
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ee 
Mattishall, 

r 27th | 850. 

Scarning; 


1928. 


Born at 
Septembe 


Died at 
March 14th, 


rr 


Churchyard at 


‘d to rest in the 


Lat 
sarlingbham qrethergates 
i MONDAY: MARCH 19th, 1928. 
SS 
| “Waiting for the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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